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AMERICA IS YOUNG 
By A. R. BANDINI 


ERHAPS it would be better for 
one who comes from abroad to 
write a book or an article about 
America after only twenty-five days 
of residence, rather than after twen- 
ty-five years as is the case with the 
present writer. A long association 
covers with obviousness one’s sur- 
roundings and one becomes aston- 
ished at having once been aston- 
ished. For sharp, vivid comments 
about a country, give me the fellow 
who comes, looks and writes; but 
then it is to be expected that twen- 
ty-five adult years spent in a cer- 
tain country should give quite an 
insight into that particular social 
milieu, to a man with even a mod- 
erate power of observation. 

When I first reached this side of 
the Atlantic, I practically knew 
nothing about the real America; if 
at all, I knew the America of Feni- 
more Cooper, not that of De Tocque- 
ville, much less that of Bryce. I 
must confess that even after twen- 
ty-five years’ experience I do not 
know America. I know, of course, 
a mass of facts about this country 


which I now call my own, but I feel 
that the drawing of any conclusions 
from them would be a rash under- 
taking on my part. Were I to con- 
sider some apparently simple 
proposition, such as “Religion is (or 
is not) a more vital factor in Ameri- 
can life than, say, in Italian life,” 
one would think that I ought to be 
able to pass a fairly accurate judg- 
ment on that; but immediately the 
mass of facts which occur to me in 
connection with that subject splits 
into two armies marching against 
each other, while in the distance an- 
other large mass of facts is gather- 
ing, and I don’t know which side 
that third army is going to reén- 
force. 

Possibly—at any rate more op- 
portunely for the purpose of a short 
article—I could set down with a 
fair chance of sticking close to the 
center of truth some observations 
on the American character or the 
American psychology. Such obser- 
vations will hardly be original and 
yet—while I am sustained by the 
thought that probably many others 
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have said the same things—lI set 
them down with a good deal of hesi- 
tation. 

Shortly after I landed and after 
a few days’ stay in a large city of 
northwestern New York, I was go- 
ing to my prospective residence ac- 
companied by a young American 
priest who had met me at the sta- 
tion. Incidentally we were still in 
the age of horse-cabs and American 
transportation had not yet been or- 
ganized on an internal combustion 
basis. On the way we met with the 
wreck of two trolley-cars; some one 
had been hurt and a body was seen 
stretched on the pavement. About 
a dozen people, quite silent, were 
gathered around the scene of the ac- 
cident: rather a weird scene for me, 
in the dusk of the evening on a dim- 
ly lighted corner. My companion 
stopped the cab, jumped off and 
shouldered his way through the 
small crowd. He was back in a few 
moments, perfectly cool. But I was 
considerably excited: “What hap- 
pened?” I asked. “One of the mo- 
tormen is badly hurt,” he replied 
very calmly. “The ambulance will 
be here right away.” Then he add- 
ed: “He is not a Catholic. Go on, 
driver.” 

I could not help observing: “‘Peo- 
ple seem to take the matter very 
quietly.” “Oh,” he replied with a 
shrug, “you will see plenty of ac- 
cidents by and by.” 

Had I then rushed to conclusions 
(I am afraid I did) I would have 
judged my friend as an unseemly 
hardened individual, and_ the 
American people in general as 
singularly lacking in Christian feel- 
ings. Surely there would be more 
excitement in my old Florence 
about a fallen cart horse, than here 
in America about a man possibly in- 
jured to death. That hasty conclu- 
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sion might with the course of years 
have taken on the appearance of a so- 
ber judgment as I became acquaint- 
ed with the appalling losses from 
industrial accidents, from murder, 
from wrecks, from carelessness: I 
have read that in 1931 we had in 
America twelve thousand murders, 
and that in the same year the auto- 
mobile killed more people than the 
number of soldiers of the A. E. F. 
who lost their lives in battle. Yet 
the people take all this very coolly, 
not only as to the situation in gen- 
eral, but as to every individual in- 
stance. 

I remember the case of a particu- 
larly brutal murder in a large in- 
terior town of California: a jitney 
driver was forced by some bandit to 
drive out into the suburbs; then off 
the road into a lonely field. He was 
robbed of the little money he had, 
then shot to death. I happened on 
the scene soon after the body was 
discovered, slumped over the wheel. 
Three or four people were there, 
talking about the weather or some- 
thing, while waiting for the coroner. 
A young reporter drove up: he was 
in a hurry but otherwise unim- 
pressed. Cigarette drooping from 
his lips, pad and pencil in hand, he 
approached the bystanders. He 
jerked his head toward the bleeding 
figure at the jitney’s wheel and 
queried: “Who is that bird?” No- 
body slapped him in the face. 

And yet, all that notwithstand- 
ing, I have revised my first impres- 
sion as to the hard-heartedness of 
the American people. That young 
priest who passed over so lightly 
the trolley accident, became known 
to me afterwards as a most kindly, 
indeed a sensitive soul, and, con- 
cerning the American people in gen- 
eral, well, that requires a little 
handling. 
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It has been explained to me that 
the apparent indifference of Ameri- 
can people to the loss of human life, 
even when due to violent causes, is 
chargeable to the inherited “pioneer 
spirit.” Sudden death used to be a 
common occurrence in _ pioneer 
times; nothing to get excited about. 
Fighting the Indians and the wil- 
derness on the frontier of civiliza- 
tion was attended with considerable 
danger: one grew inured to seeing 
one’s comrades fall in a_ heap. 
When machinery came in, bringing 
along all its alleged blessings, it was 
natural to expect that it would be 
accompanied also by a new sort of 
risk. The “covered wagon” inevi- 
tably left victims on its trail, and 
so does the modern speed wagon. 
Some one would naturally drown in 
crossing a perilous ford, and some 
one would naturally fall under a 
gas chariot or off the girders of a 
skyscraper in construction. No 
sense in making a fuss about it. 
The stoic behavior proper to the 
frontier is simply transferred to 
other times and conditions. 

However, such lack of senti- 
mental display is noticeable in 
America even when people face nat- 
ural death striking some one in the 
bosom of their family or in their 
circle of friends. Americans cer- 
tainly do not live in the shadow of 
death, as the ancient Egyptians or 
medieval Europeans; they try to 
minimize death, eliminating, with 
the competent help of smooth mor- 
ticians, all the harrowing details, as 
far as possible. An American 
funeral expeditiously and quietly 
conducted, is a very different thing 
from a continental European funer- 
al. There is in it very little articu- 
lated grief: even strictly Catholic 
funerals are considerably toned 
down. It would be interesting to 


pursue this subject further, since 
the attitude of a people toward 
death may be the key to their phi- 
losophy and religion, but I am 
afraid of going any deeper into this. 
I fear I might discover a widespread . 
layer of materialism in the Ameri- 
can character and that would be 
embarrassing since I would have 
then another thorny contradiction 
on my hands, knowing how strong 
is the spiritual longing in that same 
character. 

On the whole, I shall stick to the 
“pioneer spirit” theory, with a lit- 
tle variation. The apparent callous- 
ness of Americans—I would con- 
tend—is mainly the result of a pose, 
possibly by this time, unconscious. 
After a long time of play-acting, 
one play-acts without thinking of 
it. There is at the basis of the 
American character the old Anglo- 
Saxon or Nordic stiffness. (I am 
using these terms very loosely: I 
am disregarding the problem of 
how much Anglo-Saxon blood there 
is in this country and indeed 
whether “Anglo-Saxonism” means 
anything, ethnically.) That origi- 
nal stiffness has been further con- 
gealed by a determined effort to- 
ward external imperturbability. 
The “pioneers” were in hostile con- 
tact with a race among whom ex- 
terior show of emotion was con- 
sidered a contemptible weakness 
and if the redskins could thus ap- 
pear superior to sufferings and ex- 
citement, could the pale-faces do 
less? Thus have Americans 
striven, nationally, to acquire a‘ 
poker-face. They have decided to 
remain unimpressed, or to relax 
into flippancy, whether facing a ca- 
tastrophe or a masterpiece, a ship- 
wreck or St. Peter’s Square. 

Of course, there are plenty of ex- 
citable Americans and plenty of un- 
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demonstrative Latins, but on the 
whole the difference between their 
respective character is an undeni- 
able fact. The “passionate” Latin 
and the “reserved” American are 
.true enough labels. I remember 
how once, after a song recital by a 
famous Italian artist, I went back 
stage to meet the hero personally. 
A few Americans had preceded me 
and had shaken hands with him: a 
couple of Italians came along and 
embraced, possibly kissed him; I 
limited myself to a hand-shake. 
The American impresario was sur- 
prised: “Why don’t you hug him,” 
he said, “aren’t you Italian?” There 
is this about Americans: they like 
to see people act according to their 
idea of how people should act. 
Not that Americans do not let 
themselves go, upon occasions; they 
do, and with considerable success, 
both individually and in the mass, 
but they usually need a_ cheer 
leader: their enthusiasm must be 
organized and directed or at least 
it must be provoked by some occa- 
sion when it is popularly acknowl- 
edged that it is the proper thing to 
throw restraint to the winds. 
Which also is in the pioneer tradi- 
tion. Conventions, any kind of 
them, are such established occa- 
sions; so are elections, strangely 
enough because among all nations 
in Christendom, Americans take the 
least interest in politics, except 
when they go into it professionally. 
But it is decreed that the election 
of a president or of a governor shall 
be celebrated by a public demon- 
stration of noisy joy. Sportive 


events are also admitted as a proper 
milieu for going on a rampage of 
released emotionalism, for shouting 
and arm-waving and throwing hats 
into the air and even collapsing out 
of sheer thrill. 


Indeed, upon such 
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and similar occasions it is notice- 
able that Americans are only too 
happy to come out of their shell. 
They embrace with soul-deep zest 
the opportunity for pulling off their 
mask and of relaxing from their 
pose, as if they were saying: this is 
the life and this is my real self. 

We shall conclude, therefore, that 
Americans will unbend into levity 
but not into sentimentality. But 
then, no sentimentality in this land 
of “mother,” of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” of Pollyanna and of cats- 
and-dogs’ hospitals? We may have 
to compromise by saying that 
Americans may indeed be senti- 
mental but that they are set against 
any display of emotionalism: senti- 
mentality is their secret vice. Per- 
haps the key to the whole situation 
is in the fact that America is young, 
and youth is unbalanced, leaning in 
various directions at once, contra- 
dictory unto itself. Naturally given 
to exuberance rather than to re- 
straint, youth may be trained to a 
Spartan code of conduct along cer- 
tain lines while remaining frankly 
Dionysian along other lines. Let us 
not complain if it be impossible to 
picture the American character all 
of one color: youth excuses and 
reconciles every variation. We may 
face a contradiction, but has not 
Walt Whitman, one of the most 
autochthonous Americans said: “Do 
I contradict myself? Well, then, I 
contradict myself.” 

It is quite openly admitted that 
America is young; in fact some of 
the harsher critics of its social con- 
duct have claimed that America is 
ethnically adolescent, if not alto- 
gether in its early childhood. I 
think that America’s ageing process 
has been considerably accelerated 
during the quarter-century of which 
I have personal experience: a panic 
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in 1907, then the World War, then 
the hard times of 1921-1922, then 
the depression from the Fall of 
1929: such things are apt to make 
a people mature quickly by a kind 
of forced growth. However, we still 
manage to be comparatively young 
in this New World. Even in phy- 
sical appearance Americans look 
younger than Europeans of the 
same age, whether that is due to 
the close shave, the beauty special- 
ists, sports, outdoor life, or to the 
inner physiological spring made of 
stronger metal. At fifty, an Ameri- 
can considers himself still young 
and not quite ready to retire; in 
fact it used to be the boast of 
Americans, that one could “start 
again from the bottom” at fifty or 
sixty. The age for starting from 
the bottom has somewhat shrunk 
of late; many who were caught in 
the recent financial avalanche could 
not even see the road up the hill 
and simply jumped off the world. 
It is also common knowledge that 
it becomes increasingly difficult to 
hold a job after forty, and almost 
hopeless to find a new one. Again, 
the vaunted conquest of a higher 
average age length tends to make 
America a land of elderly people— 
given the diminution of births; but 
these details do not weaken the 
theory of the ethnical youth of the 
nation clearly displayed in many 
fields. 

It is only youthful arrogance and 
recklessness, for instance, that can 
dare to take the unseemly liberties 
with language which are common 
in America. In longer established 
and more sedate civilizations which 
have had Declines and Falls, Mid- 
dle Ages and Renaissances, lan- 
guage is something to be taken 
seriously, something almost sacred: 
its propriety, its purity, its classi- 
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cal patterns are jealously guarded. 
This is due to the fact that the 
language common to a certain peo- 
ple has been the source of its co- 
hesion into a nation and is still a 
precious instrument of national 
unity, but, besides, the reverential 
attitude towards language comes 
from the feeling that it is an artis- 
tic whole, shaped by centuries of 
usage by great authors; it is con- 
sidered as “the sacred patrimony 
of the race” and as such not to be 
contaminated by foreign importa- 
tions or domestic distortions. In 
America, language is not connected 
with the historic development of the 
country, nor has it anything to do 
with national consciousness: it is 
just a series of conventional sounds 
or written signs necessary in order 
that people may communicate with 
one another. Any word, of any deri- 
vation whatsoever, is accepted in 
the common speech, if it comes in 
handy; any turn of phrase, any 
fanciful juxtaposition of words is 
legitimate if it adds some spice to 
the language. Thus all sorts of bar- 
barous slang expressions are born, 
whole jargons are created quite be- 
yond the literary pale and incom- 
prehensible even to a great many 
natives. Add to this a general dis- 
regard of grammar and syntax (not 
to mention spelling); there are 
famous writers in America who are 
very contemptuous of grammar and 
indifferent to style, but it does not 
matter since “they pack a wallop.” 
Of course, all this must not be un- 
derstood as being a universal vice; 
we have people who are careful of 
their language in conversation, and 
writers who are honest towards 
their tools. For all I know, there 


may even be in America a National 
Association for the Enforcement of 
Grammatical Rules, and it seems to 
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me that I have heard of a “Better 
Language Week” but, on the whole, 
Americans take a very playful, care- 
less attitude toward language, they 
maul and maim it and unhinge it 
as if it were a worthless toy. This 
is indeed a most wonderful specta- 
cle, never before offered in the his- 
tory of the world: a nation deliber- 
ately engaged, both by its spoken 
and its written word, in burlesquing 
its own language and shouting with 
glee when somebody contrives a 
particularly odd piece of linguistic 
caricature. 

Still, this lack of reverence has 
its advantages—for a foreigner. 
For while he is struggling to assimi- 
late the bewilderingly idiomatic 
American language and its often 
uncertain pronunciation, his efforts 
are accepted with the most mag- 
nanimous tolerance and he can be 
extremely funny without provoking 
a laugh. His most ludicrous mis- 
takes pass without the reproach of 
a guffaw and, what is worse, with- 
out the benefit of a correction. That 
may be due to mistaken courtesy, 
or to the principle of conservation 
of energy (one meets so many for- 
eigners that to correct their errors 
would become rather tiresome), or 
simply to a practical policy which 
may be enunciated in these terms: 
“Well, what’s the difference? As 
long as we understand what the fel- 
low means to say, that’s all that 
counts.” Even when the foreigner 
is not at all understandable, Ameri- 
cans display a wonderful charity; 
I have noticed audiences afflicted 
for a whole hour by a famous—and 
incomprehensible—foreigner, rush- 
ing to congratulate him after his 
strange monologue was over. 

Certain very common forms of 
slang-production exhibit clearly the 
process of a child’s mind. Such is 
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the case when any kind of mattress 
is called an “Ostermoor,” or any 
kind of fountain pen a “Water- 
man.” A child applies the proper 
name of a certain object to all sim- 
ilar objects; show to a child the 
vast waters of Niagara Falls and 
teach him to say “Niagara”; from 
then on (until he comes to know 
better) all water, even a mere pud- 
dle, will be “Niagara” to him. 
Really a good deal of allegedly 
clever slang is mere baby talk. 
However, upon this subject I must 
add a consideration; perhaps the 
American attitude toward language 
is more sensible than the philologi- 
cal bigotry prevailing in Europe; 
perhaps it is better that language 
should be allowed to grow untram- 
meled by any classical gyves or 
grammatical restraints: at any rate, 
and this was the point in question, 
only a very young nation could take 
the liberal view in this matter. 

If language is held in little honor, 
the noble name of literature is 
treated with no less disrespect in 
America; to begin with, that name 
is given to all sorts of printed mat- 
ter. Advertising booklets are 
called “literature” and in general 
they belong to the romantic school. 
But what I consider more symptom- 
atic is the fact of the enormous 
production of books written pur- 
posely to raise a laugh: parodies, 
literary hoaxes, nonsense books and 
farce books. These are not exactly 
American specialties, but no other 
nation brings them out so abun- 
dantly: such literary pranks are not 
easily associated with the gravity 
of age. 

Again, it is only due to youthful 
simple-mindedness that Americans 
take an interest in fictional charac- 
ters which is often keener than their 
interest in actual events and per- 

















sonages. “Funny pages” and 
“comic strips” are a pretty low sort 
of art and their humor or pathos 
of a vapid sort; ostensibly meant 
for children they are avidly scanned 
by grown-ups who seem more con- 
cerned, when perusing their morn- 
ing paper, with the doings of a 
mythical Mr. Nebb or Mr. Jiggs 
than with the exploits of Mr. Hoover 
or Mr. Roosevelt. When I think of 
the amount of fiction in all forms— 
novels, short stories, strips, movies, 
talkies, radio, stage plays and so on 
—which is absorbed by the Ameri- 
can people it occurs to me that 
dwelling to such an extent in a 
make-believe world cannot but have 
an unhealthy effect on their mind; 
must render vague the contours of 
life and rub off the line between 
the real and the unreal. And yet 
Americans do not believe in fairies 
and hardly in ghosts; however, 
every young girl dreams that a pro- 
ducer will discover her some day 
and develop her into a star. Boys’ 
dreams have probably a_ wider 
range but they all lead to a big pot 
of gold. 

Americans refuse to take life too 
seriously, because, forsooth, it is 
“too short.” And in order to escape 
annoying preoccupations, they 
make a tremendous effort toward 
“having a good time”; they rush 
hither and thither at high speed, 
they go to shows, dances, parties; 
for all too many the burning ques- 
tion during the day is “where shall 
we go to-night?” Even with leisure 
and money, that problem is not al- 
ways solved with complete satis- 
faction, and thus the striving for a 
“good time” often results in baffle- 
ment. In Europe, one enjoys one’s 
self even in a sedate way; a walk 
through the countryside is “fun” 
to a European town-dweller, an eve- 
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ning spent in conversation and 
friendly debate is a source of joy, 
but it takes a good deal more to 
satisfy the exuberant play-instinct 
of Americans. It is no surprise, 
then, to find that the amusement 
industry is the biggest in America; 
this is the land of Carnivals, Cir- 
cuses, Pageants, Parades, Rodeos, 
Fairs and Shows without end. The 
heart-capital of America is Coney 
Island or Hollywood. Perhaps I 
am influenced by long residence in 
California where every year is 
“Fiesta year,” in fact every day is 
Fiesta day in some place; but, pos- 
sibly with less intensity, the same 
thing is true all over the country. 
How we do revel in celebrations, es- 
pecially if we can put on some sort 
of uniform and march behind the 
band. I would like to have the 
President proclaim a general “Or- 
der Day” in which every citizen, 
male and female, would be required 
to appear in public fully panoplied 
in the regalia of one of the “Orders” 
to which he or she belongs. What 
a brilliant display that would be of 
outlandish costumes and clashing 
colors, what a fantastic mélée of 
Knights, Sheiks, Indians, Dames, 
Helmets, Turbans, Fezzes and 
Hoods! Few people would be left 
wearing mufti, except perhaps the 
inmates of Old People’s Homes. 

In this frenzy of the “Fiesta” 
spirit, not even patriotic or religious 
dates remain hallowed; the Glori- 
ous Fourth is merely another occa- 
sion for an outing, Easter is over- 
run with rabbits and colored eggs, 
Christmas is but a splurge of spend- 
ing under the auspices of Santa 
Claus: thus Holy Days are turning 
into Toy Days. If there is anything 
in America which bears connota- 
tions of sentiment and idealism, it 
is the “home”; notwithstanding 
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various adverse factors, we are still 
a nation of home-owners or would- 
be home-owners, but, unfortu- 
nately, most of our homes are very 
flimsy, structurally, not to mention 
the fact that they are very shaky, 
spiritually. In Europe, if one is 
able to build a home, one does so 
with a view to solidity and perma- 
nence. I would add that in Europe, 
there is a certain severity about a 
home, since it is a sort of holy 
place. In America, the main quali- 
fication for a home is that it must 
be attractive. And attractive they 
certainly are: built in all vagaries 
of style and color, they look rather 
like large toys than like places 
where the mysteries and the grave 
duties of family life are carried 
out. They seem play-houses rather 
than homes. The spectacle offered 
by a new addition is often very 
charming and poetical; I have seen 
whole streets recently built which 
looked like a set for some fairy tale, 
the strange shapes and the soft hues 
giving to the whole thing the phos- 
phorescent appearance of a dream. 
One might imagine one’s self as a 
vast giant and think of the fun one 
would have in picking up the little 
toy houses and in rearranging 
them; say, all the red ones in one 
square and all the green ones in an- 
other, or maybe all the pink castles 
on top of the white colonials. Such 
flight of fancy ‘is possible because 
the scene appears so ephemeral: 
playing with these clever little 
boxes seems natural, since one 
knows that the people in them are 
playing, too. They have moved into 
them not because of any stern re- 
solve to build a stable and continu- 
ing family life, but because it was 
“lots of fun.” 

Going into such homes, we would 
find, if we care to investigate their 
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general organization, that they are 
deliberately—and thus far logically 
enough—contrived with the inten- 
tion of making housework a play. 
But it will be more apparent that 
the main effort has been in the di- 
rection of making home life a play. 
There may be a few books, perhaps, 
to fill the space in some built-in 
book shelf, but surely there is a 
piano and a phonograph and a 
radio. The two first named instru- 
ments may be occasionally absent 
—and that is something which 
should be checked up on the credit 
side of the radio—but at any rate, 
the place of honor in the home is 
given to some contrivance designed 
to purvey entertainment; it is that 
which makes the living room worth 
living in—occasionally. Usually, 
the American home is over-fur- 
nished, over-decorated with gaudy 
—and silly—pictures, and conveys 
a general idea of frivolity. But it 
is quite the proper home for radio- 
listeners, bridge-players, funnies- 
readers. 

I admit that what I have said so 
far is rather in the nature of spe- 
cial pleading; by using another set 
of facts, or even the very same set, 
one might draw the conclusion that 
America is effete and cynical and 
decadent. Yet, as I gaze back upon 
the long stretch of my American 
years and try to crystallize my ob- 
servations or impressions I feel en- 
titled to maintain that the pre- 
ponderance of evidence is favoring 
the contention that America is very 
young and has all the defects of im- 
maturity. I visualize, however, two 
serious objections: this nation has 
tamed a continent, completed the 
Panama Canal, organized the A. E. 
F., it is building Boulder Dam and 
is engaged in serious and vast scien- 
tific work; if Hollywood is men- 
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tioned one might reply Schenectady. 
But all this would go only to prove 
that if America is a child, it is also 
a child prodigy. 

The next objection might be that 
the aspects of American life which 
have given comfort to my thesis are 
gathered only from a recent period. 
America was not born twenty-five 
years ago: it was born at least a 
century and a half ago. And for at 
least one century American life has 
been stern and even crude: there 
was little playing and much fight- 
ing. It sounds rather incredible 
that after a long period of hard and 
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contrasted growth, after having 
reached its full physical develop- 
ment, America should be then a 
mere adolescent. But that is the 
very point: up to recent times, 
America has not had a chance to be 
young; like the Marchioness of The 
Old Curiosity Shop, it lived in a 
cellar “surrounded by mysteries, 
ignorant of the taste of beer”—the 
mysteries in this case being actual 
enough, the “beer” to be of course 
understood as a figure of speech. 
America has finally emerged and 
has given itself over to the fun of 
being young, very young. 


A WINTER FOREST 


By CrisTeEL HASTINGS 


BROODING silence trembles in the air 
And silver whiteness where the snow-drifts lie— 
Trees of the green vale sun and summer knew 
Stand etched against dead fields, their bare crowns high. 


Winds shake the elm and oak and search for leaves 
That now, forgotten, melt into the sod, 

But underneath the loam the new grass stirs 

While over all this dreaming watches God. 


The hills lie stark and gray wrapped in their mist, 
Dreaming, as hills must dream, of summer suns, 
An ice-filmed brook lies muted, as it waits 

A robin’s call before it melts and runs. 


Unmindful of the sleet and snowy drifts 

Sighing with winds in melancholy strain, 

A somber pine stands holding tips aloft 

Like yellow candles through the slanting rain! “ 


‘ 














MISS FOSSIT ARRIVES 


By JAMES W. BENNETT 


ISS FOSSIT frankly relaxed. 

Her ample frame strained at 
the seams of her mauve velvet and 
lace gown and the close comrade- 
ship of the hook and the eye ap- 
peared to be on the point of disso- 
lution. She looked disapprovingly 
out the Pullman window. A stretch 
of illimitable sand, bearing on her 
railroad folder the none to grandi- 
ose title of Great American Desert, 
shimmered beneath the afternoon 
sun. Then her expression changed 
to complete approbation as she 
turned to the quietly garbed elderly 
woman across the aisle. 

“You don’t mind the heat, do you! 
You seem cool as a cucumber. But 
me, this is my best dress—and now 
look at it! I got it up at Lincoln 
and paid forty-nine fifty for it. 
They said it was marked down 
from a_hundred-and-twenty-nine 
fifty.” Miss Fossit laughed. “I 
have an idea that it was prob’ly 
marked up from forty. You was 
sensible, wearin’ that neat little 
dress you could relax in—without 
throwin’ forty-nine fifty to the 
winds like I’m doin’.” 

The elderly woman gave a gri- 
mace. The lines that Chanel had 
fashioned so severely were not im- 
mune to the heat; the touches of 
white at the throat had wilted. 

Interpreting the grimace for in- 
terest, Miss Fossit went on: “Course 
I hadn’t no business what-so-ever 
in buying a dress as expensive as 
this. But—” she giggled, “you 
don’t get married only once. At 
least my sort of girl don’t. And I 
thought: ‘Well, what if I do make 





a collander out of my nest egg; 
from now on, I’m goin’ to have a 
husband to support me.’ ” 

The woman across the aisle in- 
quired politely: “Then you’re on 
your way to meet your fiancé?” 

“Yes’m. To-morrow. Half pas’ 
seven, to-morrow’ evening. He 
wrote me to come to the place where 
he was livin’. It’s a little town in 
Southern California called La Ca- 
dena. I wrote him back that I was 
comin’ on, but I didn’t get no an- 
swer. However, his letter proposin’ 
to me was so—” again Miss Fossit 
giggled, “so sort of ardent that I 
didn’t mind.” 

“That’s very nice,” commented 
the elderly woman as she looked 
with bored eyes out the window. 

Miss Fossit’s face sagged, caus- 
ing a half-hidden double chin to 
leap into prominence. “I guess I’m 
tirin’ you, chattering about myself. 
But it’s kind of lonesome, a woman 
travelin’ alone. Not that I'll be 
alone long....” She paused hope- 
fully. 

Heeding the hint, the woman 
across the aisle asked wearily: 
“What is the name of your hus- 
band-to-be?” 

“Kenneth Parkes.” 

The other’s brow knitted in an at- 
tempt at recollection. “That name’s 
familiar . . . although I can’t just 
place it.” 

“You prob’ly seen it in the news- 


papers. He’s a football player.” 
“Oh! You mean the Kenneth 
Parkes?” 


Miss Fossit gave a pleased smile. 
“Well, I s’pose there’s only one. 
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Wait a minute, I'll show you a 
couple of pictures I have of him.” 

She opened a large, imitation al- 
ligator-skin handbag and drew out 
a parcel wrapped in tissue paper. 
It was tied with a ribbon that had 
obviously done duty on a Christmas 
package, for printed sprays of holly 
wavered along the ribbon’s surface. 
This was untied and a photogra- 
pher’s study of a young man ap- 
peared. Miss Fossit handed it 
across the aisle. The portrait was 
of an extraordinarily handsome 
person. The chin was cleft, the 
eyes wide apart, the nose straight 
and short. Across the bottom of the 
photograph had been scrawled the 
somewhat startling phrase: “Yours 
—until hell freezes three inches 
thick—Kenneth Parkes.” 

Miss Fossit then presented the 
other picture, remarking: “I cut 
this out of a Chicago paper and 
pasted it on a bit of cardboard.” 

It was a Sunday rotogravure 
print of a young man in moleskins, 
with padded shoulders and a head- 
guard. He was in motion, strenu- 
ous motion, as the caption beneath 
testified: “Kenneth Parkes, All 
American half-back for La Cadena 
University (California), skirting 
Notre Dame’s end for touchdown 
that tied the score in final quarter 
of East-West New Year Game at 
Pasadena.” ‘The speed camera had 
caught the face unblurred. While 
it was streaked with dirt and grim 
with purpose, it was unmistakably 
the countenance of the young man 
in the photographer’s portrait. 

“He’s real good looking, ain’t 
he!” commented Miss Fossit. “At 
least, I s’pose he is. I’ve never seen 
him.” 

The elderly woman’s face became 
suddenly curious. “Not seen him? 
But I don’t understand?” 


A faint shadow etched itself on 
Miss Fossit’s placid brow. “I don’t 
know exactly as I should be ex- 
plainin’ that. But—oh, well, since 
I’ve already let the cat out of the 
bag, I might as well shoo it from 
the house. Things got sort of lonely 
where I was, stayin’ with Mr. and 
Mrs. Baumgartner on their farm. 
They’ve been awful’ good to me; I 
was like one of the family; but a 
farm is no place for a girl if she 
wants to get married. We were fif- 
teen miles out of Fairfields—that’s 
in Nebraska—and I just didn’t get 
no chances at all. There was a man 
on the farm next to us—” 

“But how about this football 
player?” 

“I’m comin’ to that,” Miss Fossit 
answered, fanning herself vigor- 
ously with the cardboard roto- 
gravure picture. “This neighbor of 
ours was an elderly widower who 
needed a wife. First he asked me. 
But I wasn’t quite that discouraged, 
so I turned him down. Someway I 
wanted a younger man and a little 
—well, you know, a little ro-mance 
an’ uncertainty along with my 
marryin’. What did he do then but 
advertise in a matrimonial paper— 
and bless’t if he didn’t get an an- 
swer from a Kansas City girl! She 
came north and married him and 
was contented with him, for all 
that he wasn’t a day short of sixty- 
five. She had been takin’ care of 
a family of thirteen: two brothers 
who was lazy and eleven roomers 
and boarders. She told me she’d 
rather work for one man than for 
thirteen which she considered an 
unlucky number. She was a real 
pretty girl—What’s that, Ma’am?” 

“Nothing,” replied the woman 
across the aisle who had neverthe- 
less sighed impatiently. 

“Well, that started me thinkin’. 
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If an elderly man could get a pretty 
young wife by advertisin’ in that 
paper, maybe I could find a young 
husband. Particularly as I’m only 
thirty-two myself. So I took five 
dollars and put in an ad., stipulat- 
ing that the man must be young and 
good lookin’. Lo an’ behold, about 
two months later, along comes this 
letter from this Kenneth Parkes, 
enclosin’ that photograph you're 
holdin’ and makin’ honorable offer 
of matrimony. . . . It’s sort of 
strange, the way it’s comin’ out, 
isn’t it!” 

“Yes,” answered the elderly 
woman. “It is strange. And for 
your sake, I hope it will have a 
happy solution.” 

Miss Fossit gave the woman 
across the aisle a puzzled, wide- 
eyed stare. “Well, I’m easy to 
satisfy. I don’t see how it can be 
anything else but happy.” 


At the small station of La Ca- 
dena, Miss Fossit faced an empty 


platform. Mr. Parkes had not 
come to meet her. She waited ten 
minutes. Perhaps something had 


detained him. Perhaps he was ill; 
a football player was always being 
laid up with a broken leg. She de- 
cided to go to his house. Calmly 
she asked the station agent to di- 
rect her. The man lifted a green 
eye-shade and seemed queerly 
amused at her request. She was 
forced to speak sharply to him. 
Meekly then he gave her the direc- 
tions. 

As Miss Fossit moved along a 
gravel path, flanked by lawns and 
lightless, immense buildings, she 
told herself that she certainly knew 
how to manage men. Well, she 
ought to; she’d had practice 
enough. Only the winter before, 


when Mr. and Mrs. Baumgartner 
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were in Florida, she had run the 
farm and dairy—and she’d earned 
more money for them than they’d 
ever grossed before. That was be- 
cause she knew how to make the 
hired men step lively. 

This Kenneth Parkes wouldn’t be 
much more difficult. A football 
player, he’d have a big appetite and 
she’d keep him contented, cooking 
for him. She needn’t worry on that 
score! Wasn’t she known as the 
best cook, plain or fancy, that the 
county had ever produced? 

The lawns ended, the great, 
rambling buildings were passed, 
and dwelling houses appeared. She 
became aware of the sights and 
sounds of a world alien to her. 
Boys! She’d never seen so many 
boys in all her life! They swarmed 
over the wide verandas and on the 
steps of the houses. Apparently 
unable to talk in normal tones, they 
had to shout at one another. 

In front of an imposing brick 
structure sat four of them, singing, 
one of the number plucking the 
strings of a banjo. It was the 
weirdest song Miss Fossit had ever 
heard—and she had listened-in to 
some queer ones over the Baum- 
gartner radio. It gave her the shiv- 
ers; it was almost like a dirge: 


“Lordy, Lordy, Lordy, how that sun 
do shine 
Upon that dawg-gone dog, 
Upon that dawg-gone dog, 
Upon that dawg-gone dog of mine. 
But if he don’t come back unto his 
Mandy Lou 
I’m go’n’ to pine away, 
I’m go’n’ to pine away, 
I’m go’n’ to pine away ... and 
die.” 


Miss Fossit quickened her pace. 
The music made her unaccountably 
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sad. Yet those boys were singing it 
with a solemn and exalted fervor. 
She was glad when she passed out 
of that zone into another where a 
piano was being thumped cheer- 
fully. Through an open window 
she could see men dancing. Why, 
they were dancing with one an- 
other! 

Suddenly a great bell boomed. Its 
vibrations crowded the air, fretting 
the ear drums. Pianos ceased. 
Dancing and singing ceased. Along 
the street lights began to go out, 
blotting the downstairs of every 
house. Miss Fossit looked at the 
radium-dialed wrist watch which 
Mr. and Mrs. Baumgartner had 
given her for a wedding present. 
Eight o’clock. 

She became confused by the 
darkened lower stories, for she 
couldn’t see the house numbers 
now. The station agent had said: 
the sixth fraternity building on the 
right. She paused uncertainly be- 
fore a half-timbered house. 

From this emerged a young man, 
tall and exceptionally thin. He 
banged the door with unneccessary 
vigor and whistled his way down 
the path. The whistle ended 
abruptly at sight of Miss Fossit. 

She spoke nervously: “Could you 
tell me—I’m lookin’ for a Mr. Ken- 
neth Parkes?” 

For a moment he did not answer. 
She was conscious that his eyes 
were peering fixedly at her and the 
mouth was faintly touched with a 
smile. Then he replied abruptly: 

“Kenneth Parkes, you want? 
Well, that’s not surprising. This is 
his house, Beta Ro.” 

She walked up the path to the 
door. There she paused and looked 
behind her. Yes, that boy was still 
standing on the sidewalk, peering. 
Not very good manners, gawking at 
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a stranger! As she faced squarely 
around toward him, he began to am- 
ble awkwardly on down the street. 

Turning to the door again, she 
fumbled, found a bell and pressed 
it. No answer came. She listened 
intently and pressed again. Per- 
haps the bell was out of order. 
Timidly she knocked. Still no an- 
swer. She tried the handle. The 
door gave to her touch. Overhead 
she caught the sound of an exasper- 
ated voice: 

“Who is the prize package that 
pinched my box of oranges! You 
can’t keep anything in this place! 
It’s simply a nest of sneak-thieves, 
if you ask me!” 

This remark was followed by a 
chorus of protest: 

“Well, we don’t ask you, so pipe 
down, Sophomore!” 

“Sa-a-ay! How can a man get 
any studying done!” 

“That’s what I say! Censor? 
Where’s the Censor? Ken—? Oh, 
Ken, sic’ your little Censor on that 
loud-mouthed gent! Fine him five 
dollars! J got an exam to-mor- 
row!” 

The bumbling sound of voices 
died away. Again Miss Fossit 
knocked at the half-opened door. 
But her tapping was drowned in a 
new noise. This came from the 
back, downstairs, a voice suddenly 
raised in quavering song, appar- 
ently wordless and in an incredibly 
high-keyed falsetto. It sent a series 
of shivers rippling along her spine. 

A clattering scramble sounded 
up-stairs, the rattle of windows be- 
ing raised. Voices: 

“Hey, Chop Suey, cut that out!” 

“Ham Fat! You no belong in 
Canton! Button mouth!” 

Then, from the fraternity house 
next door: “What’s broken loose, 
Beta Ro?” 
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“Just that Chinese cook of ours. 
He’s gotten some samshu to drink 
and he’s singing.” 

“Like hell he’s singing! He’s dy- 
ing! And why don’t you Beta Ros 
hasten the process!” 

The voice from the kitchen sim- 
mered to a croon. Despairing of 
arousing anyone by the bell or by 
knocking, Miss Fossit stepped into 
the house. Ahead stretched a hall- 
way with stairs leading upward. 
To the right was a dining room with 
a long table and spaced chairs. 
Upon a molding rested many tar- 
nished silver steins, all of a size. To 
the left lay a large living room with 
a piano, easy chairs and an empty 
fireplace. A pack of playing cards 
was scattered on the floor. Also, 
sheet music and newspapers. 

She eyed the débris with a frown. 
It looked almost like a gambling 
place. And the untidiest spot she 
had ever seen! She stood unde- 
cided what to do. She certainly had 
to get in touch with Mr. Parkes. It 
was strange, his not having met her 
at the station! Perhaps if she went 
to the head of the stairs and called? 
She crossed the hall and slowly 
mounted the steps to the first turn. 
From there, looking up, she could 
glimpse a long vista of closed doors. 
Her throat felt suddenly dry. She 
swallowed and then called: 


“Mr. Parkes? Mr. Kenneth 
Parkes?” 
There was no answer. Yet it 


seemed to her as though the whole, 
silent house was listening. 

“Mr. Parkes?” 

A series of creaking sounds fol- 
lowed and she became aware that 
half a dozen doors had opened a 
crack, releasing thin wands of light. 
From each door, eyes peered out at 
her. They were creepy, hypnotic. 
A moment passed, then a heavy 
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bass voice, speaking in a whisper, 
broke the tension: 

“Ken! Ken, you’ve got a visitor! 
Your girl friend’s come to see you!” 

This was answered by a growl. 
“Quit being funny, Tub! You 
needn’t think, just because you’re 
a Senior, that you can break study 
rules. Now key down!” 

“But Ken,” came the loud, inde- 


fatigable whisper, “I mean _ it! 
She’s here!” 

“Who's here?” 

“I’m here, Mr. Parkes. Miss Fos- 


sit.” 


A door at the far end of the hall- 
way opened. A_ wide-shouldered 
young man appeared. He was 
garbed in a sweater with ‘varsity 
initials turned inside, gray gymna- 
sium trousers and a gray wool 
dressing gown. His hair was 
rumpled, his forehead ridged in a 
frown. Nevertheless, he was the 
original of the photograph that Miss 
Fossit possessed. 

“What is it? What do you want 
with me?” he asked. 

“I—? Why, Mr. Parkes, here I 
am. It’s Miss Fossit.” 

A faint but unmistakable snicker 
of laughter came from the partially 
opened doors. It stung Miss Fossit. 

“I don’t see anything to laugh 


about. I’ve come because you sent 
for me.” 
The basso profundo whisper 


again filled the air: “Ken, your past 
is rising to smite you. They can’t 
leave you alone, can they? They 
even follow you to your very bood- 
wah—” 

“That'll be about all from you, 
Tub!” The words were sharp. 

Parkes—he was younger, even, 
than his photograph—took a swift 
step toward Miss Fossit. She 
flinched. Her lips quivered and 
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she began helplessly to weep. He 
extended a hand, caught at her el- 
bow, and she was rapidly propelled 
down the stairs. He snapped on the 
lights until the glare in the living 
room almost blinded her. Then he 
carefully pulled the _ curtains, 
shrouding the interior from the 
street. As he was closing a final 
pair that cut off the veranda, he 


paused to peer out. He called 
crisply: 
“Spike! That you, Spike?” 


No sound, no answering voice 
from the outside. 

“I certainly thought that was 
Spike.” 

“I beg your pardon?” said Miss 
Fossit, dabbing at her eyes. 

“I was just talking to myself, 
Miss—Miss Fossit, did you say?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now, Miss Fossit, will you please 
tell me why you’re here?” 

The question steadied her. Her 
eyes were still red but the tears 
ceased abruptly. She gave the lids a 
final pat with her handkerchief and 
then reached for a strand of hair 
that had escaped from her hat. The 
hat had been pushed back to a rak- 
ish angle but now she jerked it for- 
ward. Automatically she attempted 
to eradicate a wrinkle in the mauve 
velvet dress, that wove its way down 
one hip. The young man was wait- 
ing for her to speak. It was diffi- 
cult to know where to begin. Sud- 
denly she decided. With a swoop 
of her plump hand, she opened the 
imitation alligator-skin handbag, 
dropped inside her balled, damp 
handkerchief and drew out a folded 
sheet of paper. 

“Tl read this to you, Mr. Parkes. 
Not but what you’re familiar with 

Miss Fossit broke off abruptly, 
for she had caught a rustle of sound 
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beyond. The landing half-way up 
the stairs was a mass of heads, each 
wearing a gigantic grin. Anger 
flamed and crackled in her. Well, 
let them listen! She almost tore 
the paper as she jerked its folds 
apart. She began to read loudly in 
the un-accented voice of one not ac- 
customed to such an exercise: 


“Beta Ro Fraternity, 
“Lasuen Way, 
“La Cadena, California, 
“February Ist. 

“Dear Miss Fossit,— 

“I have seen your advertisement 
in the Matrimonial News and I have 
noted your qualifications: ‘Not 
afraid of housework; a warm, lov- 
ing heart; a real homebody.’ I am 
a lonely man, living away from 
home, here in college, and when I 
graduate, this year, will have no 
home to go to. 

“IT enclose herewith my picture 
and also I offer you my heart and 
hand. I am living, as you see 
above, on the campus of La Cadena 
University, which is situated in La 
Cadena, California, one of the most 
beautiful far-flung suburbs of Los 
Angeles—” 


“O—ho!” came a_ thunderous 
whisper from the stairs. “There 
spoke the loyal Angeleno! Trying 


to claim La Cadena as a suburb— 
and it’s forty miles away! Oh, 
Ken! Ken!” The owner of the basso 
whisper was a great mountain of a 
youth, seated in the center of the 
group. 

Parkes wheeled. “See here, Tub, 
you get the hell back upstairs! Yes, 
and all the rest of you! This is a 
private matter!” 

“No!” Miss Fossit spoke up 
sharply. “Let them stay! I may 
want witnesses about this, before 
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I’m through. I’ve done nothin’ I’m 
ashamed of!” 

Parkes looked uncertainly from 
the huddled crowd to Miss Fossit, 
then said gruffly: “Oh, all right.” 


She continued her reading: 


“suburbs of Los Angeles. I sug- 
gest that you come here to meet me, 
since I shall be unable to come to 
you. Would the first day of April 
be satisfactory? There is an eve- 
ning train on the Golden State Line 
that stops by request at La Cadena. 
I shall meet you at the station. 

“TI enclose my photograph so that 
you will recognize me. 

“We can be married and settle 
down in a vine hung, rose bordered 
cottage amid oranges and snow—” 


A laugh arose and the adipose 
youth whispered: “Quite the young 
poet, weren’t you, Ken!” 

Parkes paid no heed and Miss 
Fossit concluded: 


“oranges and snow. If this is 
satisfactory to you, I beg leave to 
remain, 
“Yours with a heart full of love, 
“Kenneth Parkes.” 


Parkes held out his hand. 
I see that letter?” 

Miss Fossit shook her head vigor- 
ously. The motion tilfed the hat 
to an alarming angle. With a 
pettish, half absent-minded motion 
she jerked it down. “No, siree, 
you’re not goin’ to get my letter! 
I’m savin’ that!” 

“You're right, Lady!” came the 
hoarse whisper from the landing. 
“You keep your fins on that billet 
douz. Than which—” The youth ad- 
dressed as Tub turned to the grin- 
ning group, “I repeat, than which 
I have never heard anything finer. 


“May 
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It’s like one of those perfect themes 
in English A. It says all and in a 
remarkably few words.” 

Parkes ignored these comments. 
His brows were ridged, his face 
thoughtful. After a moment’s si- 
lence, he spoke: 

“All right. Just hold it so that 
I can see the signature. I promise 
I won’t try to take it away.” 

Miss Fossit complied. 

“Looks like my signature, all 
right.” 

“It is yours, Ken, my boy!” from 
Tub. “Why deny it?” 

“Yes ... yes, it has all the signs 
of one of Spike’s rags. I'll just bet 
that it’s Spike’s....” 

Suddenly Parkes sprang to the 
door and darted out. Miss Fossit 
blinked. Was he running away? 
. .. A moment later, there was a 
scuffing sound on the veranda, a 
laugh, expostulations. Parkes en- 
tered, half dragging a tall, exces- 
sively thin boy with him. Miss Fos- 
sit recognized him as the youth who 
had stared so peculiarly at her 
when she had hesitated before the 
house. The prisoner was supine in 
Parkes’ tightly clamped hands, but 
on his long, sardonic face was the 
look of the cat who has not only 
stolen the cream but has eaten the 
canary in the bargain. 

“Spike, you heard that letter be- 
ing read?” 

“How could I help hearing it, 
Ken? The bunch on the stairs 
were being given an ear-ful. You 
wouldn’t rob me of the same pleas- 
ure, would you?” 

“And you wrote it!” 

“Why, you malign me deeply! 
Oooh, you malign me deeply!” 

The phrase was evidently one of 
Spike’s favorites, having the in- 
herent humor of repetition, for the 
group on the landing laughed. 
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“Yes, you wrote it,” Parkes went 
on slowly. “You’re the only one 
who could fake my _ signature. 
Those cartoonist’s fingers of yours 
are educated!” 

Spike turned to the group. “Now, 
he’s accusing me of forgery! And 
my own roommate, too!” 

Miss Fossit’s eyes traveled from 
the speaker to the cluster on the 
landing. She sensed that the levity 
of this crowd was animal-like in its 
coldness. That was it, they weren’t 
men, they were boys—with all the 
cruelty of boys. The only one who 
apparently realized the seriousness 
of things was Mr. Parkes, and even 
he seemed puzzled rather than wor- 
ried. 

“Yes, it’s beginning to come back 
to me,” Parkes said reflectively. 
“We had that matrimonial paper 
around our room for a week or so; 
somebody brought it in and left it. 
That was before the holidays. 
Spike, we looked over the ads. in it. 
I said: what a rag it would be to 
give some old biddy a titilation—” 

“Miss Fossit snapped: “ ‘Old 
Biddy,’ did you say?” 

“Oh, I wasn’t meaning you, Miss 
Fossit,” Parkes replied a trifle 
hastily. 

“Yes, you was meaning me! It’s 
all pretty clear now! For a piece 
a’ cold heartlessness, this just about 
takes the cake! You bring me half- 
way across the continent, make me 
lose my position, spend my money 
—Oh, well, I'll not go into that! 
I’m goin’ to act! I think the law’ll 
take care of me!” She paused 
breathlessly for a moment, then de- 
manded: “‘Where’s the office of the 
Sheriff of this county?” 

A dead silence followed her ques- 
tion. The collective grin was sud- 
denly wiped off the faces of the 
cluster on the stairs. 


_watch me an’ see! 
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Tub stirred. “I—if I were you, 
Miss Fossit, I wouldn’t do anything 
like that!” His voice was placative. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t? Well, you 
Now, again I’ll 
ask you: where’s the Sheriff's 
office?” 

“No use going there,” this from 
Spike. “He’s in bed by this time; 
he wouldn’t be at his office.” 

The coterie on the stairs ex- 
changed worried glances. Some- 
body muttered: “That tears it! Pop 
Henderson’s been laying for our 
House. Spike’s had one brainstorm 
too many!” 

Tub spoke quickly: “This isn’t 
a County Seat, Miss Fossit. The 
nearest Sheriff’s office is in—in Los 
Angeles. This is a model college. 
It hasn’t any Sheriff. It hasn’t even 
any police.” 

The entire group rose to its feet 
and moved down the stairs toward 
her. For an instant Miss Fossit 
thought that they meant to attack 
her, at least to push her, from the 
house. Then she saw the worry on 
their faces and her fear vanished. 
They were boys; that was all. Be- 
fore, they had been cold and cruel; 
now, that punishment was threat- 
ened, they wanted to fawn like pup- 
pies over her. Well, they wouldn’t 
get around her, that way! 

She said crisply: “Mr. Parkes, 
will you—and this young man that 
you think forged your name—come 
with me right now to the Sheriif’s 
office? Or must I find him my- 
self?” 

Parkes looked at her dismally. 
“You're going to get us into serious 
trouble, Miss Fossit, if you start 
looking up the Sheriff.” 

“I hope so! You won’t come?” 

His lips set stubbornly. “I 
haven’t done anything! Why 
should I go?” 
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“Very well, then. I'll not argue 
with you.” 

Miss Fossit turned and, amid an 
appalled silence from the Fraters of 


Beta Ro, walked from the house. 


The campus was completely dark 
when Miss Fossit returned. Fra- 
ternity Row had the appearance of 
being sunk in the heavy, dreamless 
slumber of youth. The _ small, 
luxuriantly mustached man driving 
the creaky, Model T Ford, tried to 
reassure Miss Fossit: 

“Now, don’t you worry another 
speck. I know how to handle them 
boys. As a matter of fact, it’s been 
a narrow escape for you. Oh, my, 
my, my, very narrow! Them two 
are criminals! Budding criminals! 
And they always work together! 
When any hell is raised, I go at 
once and look up Parkes and Ker- 
wood. Kerwood’s the one with the 
alias of ‘Spike.’ A bad hat, Spike 
Kerwood. He plans the deed and 
Parkes finishes it. Why, they’ve al- 
ready got a criminal record! Yep, 
down on my books.” 

“What crimes have they com- 
mitted, Mr. Henderson?” Miss Fos- 
sit demanded. 

“Well, I'll tell you.” 

The driver allowed the Ford to 
slew sharply to the left, as he lifted 
a hand from the wheel, tilted back 
his hat and rubbed a head that was 
completely hairless. The motion 
also displayed a large, silver badge 
on the vest with the caption: 
“Deputy Sheriff, La Cadena Divi- 
sion, San Bernardino County.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” he repeated, 
righting the car. “There was a 


large jeweler’s clock, a signboard 
made of wood and gilded. Parkes 
and Kerwood carried that a mile 
to a big bonfire the college was 
havin’. 


It was just before their big 
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game with Southern California. 
And after the game—which La Ca- 
dena won—them same two stole my 
Ford. They painted it up somethin’ 
fearful and used it in a parade. I 
watched it go by and didn’t even 
recognize it! I had to have it re- 
painted, and the back springs ain’t 
never been right since. 

“Then, as if that wasn’t enough: 
when the college tried to establish 
Saturday afternoon classes, this 
pair made a smoke bomb of damp 
straw and stuffed it into the central 
heatin’ pipes. The first thing I 
know’d, there was smoke a spurtin’ 
out of doors and windows, with peo- 
ple chokin’ and runnin’ and yellin’, 
‘Fire! Fire!’ The professors were 
worried! The students, though, 
were pretty ca’m. They did a lot 
of shoutin’, but it was only for ef- 
fect. They knew that Parkes an’ 
Kerwood was goin’ to commit this 
crime—which was nothing more 
nor less than technical arson.” 

“I never!” commented Miss Fos- 
sit acidly. “Couldn’t you arrest 
’em for such a thing?” 

Henderson gave an embarrassed 
cough. “You see, there was to be 
an East-West football match New 
Year’s Day down at Pasadena. 
La Cadena was to represent the 
West—” 

“Oh, I know of that game!” in- 
terrupted Miss Fossit. “I got a pic- 
ture of my—of Mr. Parkes playin’ 
in it. The picture was clear back 
in a Chicago paper.” 

“Well, there you are,” said the 
Deputy. “It seemed that if I was 
to arrest ’em before that game came 
off, it would make things bad for 
the team; they were depending on 
Parkes. It would have given La Ca- 
dena such a black eye that the Dean 
said to me: ‘Let the matter slide, 
but if Parkes tried any more funny 
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business after New Year’s, I 
wouldn’t have no interference from 
the college authorities.” Now’s my 
chance—and Parkes knows it. I’m 
goin’ to light on them both like a 
ton a’ brick!” The Deputy Sheriff’s 
chest was thrust out and he bit sav- 
agely at his long mustaches. 

Miss Fossit was appalled by this 
list of crimes: stealing motor-cars 
and jewelers’ signs and setting fire 
to the college. These boys were cer- 
tainly bad characters. She’d have 
to look out for herself. 

Mr. Henderson wouldn’t be likely 
to let them escape. He took her 
side, all right. He’d been nice to 
her, mighty nice. Yes, and sympa- 
thetic. He hadn’t barked at her the 
way she thought policemen usually 
did. And he’d called her, “Poor lit- 
tle woman,” two or three times, 
when she was telling her story. She 
was not a small woman but she had 
always wanted to be; there was 
something sort of flattering in the 
phrase. 

The Deputy had told her he was 
a widower. A lonely old widower, 
he had said, although he didn’t 
look really old. Not like that man 
on the neighboring farm who had 
proposed to her. But she must stop 
such foolish thoughts. This Mr. 
Henderson wasn’t interested in her. 
Besides, there wouldn’t be much 
ro-mance about him. Still, come to 
think of it, ro-mance seemed to be 
a pretty unsatisfactory affair, not 
to mention, expensive. 

If only she didn’t have to return 
to Fairfields, empty-handed. There 
would be those wedding presents to 
give back—and some of them had 
been real pretty. A blush burned 
with startling heat on her face and 
neck. She was glad that it was 
dark and this nice man couldn’t 
possibly see her blushing. She 
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straightened the too-large hat and 
tucked in a recalcitrant lock of 
hair. 

The car came to a grinding stop 
and there was the smell of burnt 
tire rubber. With some agility, the 
Deputy sprang from the Ford, 
opened the door and _ gallantly 
helped Miss Fossit to alight. To- 
gether they walked up the path of 
the Beta Ro House. Henderson 
fumbled for the bell. 

“That don’t ring,” Miss Fossit ad- 
vised. 

The Deputy’s fist executed a tat- 
too on the paneling. Louder and 
louder. No answer was forthcom- 
ing. Suddenly he bellowed: 

“Open that door! Open in the 
Name of the Law!” 

Abruptly it swung inward,—al- 
most too abruptly, for Henderson 
stumbled forward. 

“Try to act funny! Why didn’t 
—Oh, so it’s you, is it!” 

Miss Fossit peered over the 
Deputy’s shoulder. In the dim 
oblique light of a single bulb over 
the piano, she could see the out- 
lines of Parkes’ figure. Behind him 
stood Spike. They were in dressing 
gowns, worn over pajamas of 
loudly patterned cloth. 

Henderson’ promptly _ began: 
“Parkes, you have confessed that 
you contemplated sendin’ an an- 
swer to an ad. in that Matrimonial 
paper. You deny, I b’lieve, ever 
having actually sent it. Kerwood 
was with you at that time. The fact 
remains that a letter was sent with 
a Beta Ro heading and a La Cadena 
postmark, and Miss Fossit came 
out here at great expense and per- 
s’nal inconvenience to herself. 1 
have suggested that she make you 
co-defendants in a suit that will—” 

“Suit—?” interrupted Parkes. 
“What do you mean, Pop?” 
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“Don’t you ‘Pop’ me. My name’s 
Mister Henderson!” The Deputy 


removed his hat and angrily pol- 
ished the top of his hairless head 
with a handkerchief. “Have you 
ever heard of breach a’ promise? 
That’s what’s facing you. And you 
needn’t think because you’re both 
rich fellers that you can buy your- 
self out of this, either. No, sir! Ill 
be there to see that justice is done 
this poor little—that justice is done 
Miss Fossit. The fact that you’re 
both rich’ll make it just that much 
easier for her to c’llect the fifty 
thousand dollars damages that I’m 
suggestin’ she should demand.” 

“Oh, Lord!” muttered Spike. 
“Sunk!” 

“But I don’t want to be hard on 
you. If you'll compromise it right 
both rich’ll make it just that 
much easier for her to c’llect the 
fifty thousand dollars damages 
that I’m suggestin’ she should de- 
mand.” 

Parkes turned to his roommate. 
“Why in the name of heaven did 
you do this?” 

Spike stared moodily at the worn 
toe of a leather bedroom slipper. 
“Oh, you wouldn’t understand all 
the reasons, Ken. I| thought it 
would be a good rag—although as 
a matter of fact I forgot all about 
the thing until to-night, when Miss 
Fossit came up the Row and asked 
where you lived. But, at the time I 
sent the letter, you were getting a 
touch of swelled head over that all- 
American stuff and the honors 
everybody seemed hell-bent on giv- 
ing you. You wouldn’t even step 
aside for that Senior Class Presi- 
dency—although you knew I was 
slated for it. I’d done the dog-work 
for two years as Secretary of the 
Class. But isn’t that beside the 
point? Looks to me as though we'd 
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have to raise some money and in a 
devil of a hurry.” 

“Yes,” Parkes agreed. He turned 
to Miss Fossit. “Would it do any 
good to appeal to you? Henderson 
has called us rich but we’re far, far 
from it. We'll borrow every cent 
we can...” 

“Now, see here, Miss Fossit,” in- 
terposed the Deputy, “these young 
fellers could soft soap their way in- 
to Heaven if Saint Peter’d give them 
a chance. I know you’re a mighty 
tender-hearted woman but you 
watch out that they don’t get you!” 

Miss Fossit’s heart beat a little 
more quickly. The tone of Mr. 
Henderson’s voice had been just 
lovely, when he called her a tender- 
hearted woman. Even at the risk 
of disappointing him in administer- 
ing justice, she wanted to prove to 
him that she was tender-hearted. 
She spoke to Parkes: 

“I’ve had considerable expense 
comin’ out here; and there'll be 
more, to get me back to Nebraska 
again. If I drop the charges Mr. 
Henderson speaks of, will one of 
you take care of those expenses?” 

“Oh, but Miss Fossit!” spoke up 
the Deputy agitatedly. “Let me 
manage this! I got a criminal rec- 
ord against these two! I can show 
them up in Court as the blackest 
kind of blackguards.. .” 

“Yes, Miss Fossit,” cut in Parkes 
swiftly and with some dexterity. 
“Yes, we agree.” 

“Agree to what?” she asked cold- 
ly. “Don’t rush me. I ain’t certain 
about this. When Mr. Henderson 
speaks of you as bein’ criminals, 
how can I be certain that your 
promises are worth anything...” 

“You can’t be certain, Ma’am,” 
interposed the Deputy. “It’s just a 
lot of soft soap!” 

Miss Fossit hesitated, conscious 
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of the pleading eyes of the two boys. 
Then she said stubbornly: “Well, I 
guess I’d just better leave it in Mr. 
Henderson’s hands. He knows best. 
He says I have the law on my side.” 

“You cert-inly do have it, Miss 
Fossit! And equity and justice in 
the bargain!” 

Parkes spoke again, despairing- 
ly: “I suppose that’s so. But if you 
give us a chance, we’ll try our hard- 
est. We'll find the money some- 
where and pay you back every cent 
that you’re out of pocket. Before 
this time to-morrow night. There 
would be no reason for us to lie to 
you; if we don’t raise the money 
you can go ahead and start your 
suit.” 

“That’s right, too,” Miss Fossit 
said weakly, struck as much by the 
droop of the young mouth as by 
Parkes’ argument. “I—Oh, well.” 
Her eyes sought the Deputy’s. “Mr. 
Henderson, if you don’t mind too 
much, I guess I’ll call it square with 
these two if they’ll just pay me 
back what I spent. They’re only 
boys. They ain’t reasoning, grown- 
up men like you; they don’t know 
any better. Now you,” she added 
with a trace of wistfulness, “if you 
asked a woman to marry you, she 
could be certain you meant it.” 

Henderson’s frown, as she had 
begun to speak, slowly faded. And, 
at her concluding words, he started 
and swallowed. “Yes’m. Yes, Miss 
Fossit, I sure would. Particularly 
if you was the woman.” He paused 
and then added with some abrupt- 
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ness: “You’re probably an awful 
good cook, aren’t you?” 

Miss Fossit bridled with an air 
of faded coquetry. “I shouldn’t be 
the one to say it, but I am pretty 
good. I’ve taken a prize at the 
State Fair in Lincoln.” 

Their eyes met. With an effort, 
she turned to look speculatively at 
Parkes. No question of it, he was 
a right-down handsome boy. But 
that sort always was a terrible 
temptation to other women; women 
just couldn’t, someway, leave his 
kind alone. If that matrimonial 
letter had been true, life with him 
would probably have been exciting 
but full of bumps and heartaches. 
Yes, she was well out of it... and 


the statement wasn’t all sour 
grapes, either. She spoke to the 
Deputy: 


“Well, we'll go now, Mr. Hender- 
son. Maybe we can find a place 
that’s still open, to eat? I haven't 
had anything since noon on the 
train, and then only a sandwich.” 

“Why, you poor little woman!” 
whispered the Deputy ardently. 
“You just leave it to me! I'll rem- 
edy that!” 

“Good-night, Miss Fossit!” 
Parkes said. “You've been one red- 
hot good sport about this!” 

Spike’s sardonic mouth twisted to 
a smile that was friendly, wise— 
and at the same time very much re- 
lieved. “And if you ask me, you 
won’t lose out by our trick, Miss 
Fossit. Pop Henderson’s a pretty 
lucky man!” 











BLIND ALLEYS AND OPEN ROADS 


By Lucy Lockwoop Hazarp 


PART I 


G. WELLS once defined edu- 

-« cation as “the lifting of the 
mind out of blind alleys.” A defi- 
nition characteristic of the older 
Wells who offered us new worlds 
for old, who had radiant visions of 
the world set free by a research 
magnificent, of a modern Utopia, of 
an undying fire making men like 
gods. A definition characteristic 
also of the older revolutionaries. 
Shaw’s hard-boiled Czsar could 
watch with composure the burning 
of the library at Alexandria which 
hoarded the best that had been 
thought or said in the ancient 
world. “Will you destroy the 
past?” protested the horror-strick- 
en librarian, and Czsar resolutely 
replied: “Yes: and build the future 
with its ruins.” Sometimes an am- 
bitious rebel might fall to destruc- 
tion from the giddy height to which 
he had aspired; if so, a glory of 
spiritual triumph invested his ruin. 
How could man die better than 
crashing to earth like Ibsen’s Mas- 
ter Builder, like the indomitable 
hero of Wells’s Country of the 
Blind? At least, they had climbed 
above the darkened life of the val- 
leys. Mr. Shaw would not be flat- 
tered by classification with the ro- 
mantics; but what is the difference 
between the stubborn idealism of 
Rostand’s Chantecler, “In the forest 
must always be a nightingale and 
in the heart a faith so faithful that 
it lives even after it has been de- 
stroyed,” and that of Shaw’s Under- 





shaft who advises his daughter, 
Major Barbara, “If your religion 
won’t work, scrap it and get a new 
one”? The possibility of being left 
stranded in a songless forest, in a 
visionless world, never occurred to 
Shaw any more than it did to Ros- 
tand. Therein they are romantics. 
But it is the frankly recognized pre- 
dicament of many of our moderns. 
Therein they are realists. 

The mood of modern realism 
might be epitomized by an anti- 
thetical paraphrase of Mr. Wells’s 
definition: Education is the thrust- 
ing of the mind into blind alleys. 
Read the popular surveys of con- 
temporary thought, Krutch’s The 
Modern Temper, Lippmann’s Pref- 
ace to Morals, Davis’s “God without 
Religion”: their assumptions run 
something like this: The low-grade 
moron may believe that this is the 
best of all possible worlds; but no 
educated man trusts the nature of 
the universe. The superstitious 
simpleton may cling literally to the 
faith of his fathers; for the edu- 
cated man, it is impossible. Of 
course, Mr. Lippmann and Mr. 
Krutch have begged the question; 
for purposes of their argument they 
have ignored the easily attested fact 
that numbers of educated men do 
find the oldtime religion “good 
enough for them.” But though 
these critics have stated their case 
too sweepingly, the implication of 
their claim remains challenging. 
The educated man, influenced per- 
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haps by the pattern of The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams, no longer de- 
scribes education in terms of the 
open road to Utopia; he describes 
his education in terms of the blind 
alley, the cul-de-sac; he thanks 
whatever gods may be, not that edu- 
cation has shown him the nature of 
the universe, the purpose of his own 
life, but rather that education has 
saved him from the simplicity of 
believing that life may have pur- 
pose, that the universe may have a 
meaning. 

We can trace this _ transition 
sometimes in the work of the same 
writer. Take H. G. Wells with 
whom we started. The World of 
William Clissold is not the world 
set free of the earlier Wells’s un- 
trammeled imaginings. William 
Clissold, alias H. G. Wells, tells us 
that there is no coherent plot be- 
hind the spectacle of the universe. 
“My mind seeks it and needs it; the 
spectacle remains incoherent in 
spite of all my seeking.” And even 
if there were a hidden significance 
to this gorgeous pageant, when the 
curtain of death comes down, the 
revue will be over so far as William 
Clissold is concerned. Relinquish- 
ing any expectation, or even any de- 
sire for individual immortality, 
Wells yet sounds his old clarion call 
to the Open Conspiracy which shall 
make life better worth living for 
the race. So much of his older 
optimism he has retained. Only he 
looks back with rather contemptu- 
ous pity at his former self who 
naively imagined that God the In- 
visible King would be watching 
over his comrades in this Great Ad- 
venture. Now Wells knows better. 
He now believes as little in the God 
who as recently as 1918 was his 
Captain and his Courage as in the 
malevolent, anthropomorphic “Mr. 
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G.” of his childish hatreds and 
blasphemies. 

“We realize the complete indiffer- 
ence of the universe to us and our 
behavior. We know we are exposed 
and unprotected. “The Lord is my 
Shepherd,’ said the Psalmist, ‘there- 
fore I will fear no evil.’ But I cher- 
ish no illusions about my shepherd. 
For good or evil, no God is dogging 
me. There is no shield at my back 
and no friend to guard me from the 
ambush.” ? 

In the infancy of “The New Ref- 
ormation,” the scientific revolution, 
Thomas Huxley stressed “the ad- 
visableness of improving natural 
knowledge,” not so much because 
the advancement of science meant 
increase in material comforts as be- 
cause “natural knowledge, seeking 
to satisfy natural wants, has found 
the ideas which alone can still spir- 
itual cravings.” We are fond of 
boasting that the inventions which 
have revolutionized methods of 
transportation and communication 
have made the world smaller. We 
are just coming to realize that the 
ideas derived from _ science, the 
ideas which were supposed to “still 
spiritual cravings” are making the 
world smaller in a very terrible 
sense; that they are reducing us 
mentally to the position of the tor- 
tured prisoner in Poe’s tale, who 
helplessly bound, sees day by day 
the walls of his prison contracting, 
pressing in upon him. 

The story of the contracting pris- 
on might be told in terms of two 
vanished illusions: the first that 
man is the center of the universe; 
the second that man is the captain 
of his soul. The loss of the first il- 
lusion hits the major premise of 
Christianity, that we are children 


1 The World of William Clissold. Vol. I. 
P. 62. 
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of a loving Heavenly Father who 
numbers the very hairs of our 
heads, who wills not that one of 
these little ones should perish. A 
premise born of nothing but the 
colossal egotism of man, our real- 
ists tell us. Mencken writes a bril- 
liant satire on this filial concept, 
ironically entitling it, “Ad Imagem 
Dei Creavit Illem.” He sums up 
his argument in a final clinching 
coda: 

“1. The cosmos is a gigantic fly- 
wheel, making 10,000 revolutions in 
a minute. 

“2. Man is a sick fly taking a 
dizzy ride on it. 

“3. Religion is the theory that the 
wheel was designed and set spin- 
ning to give him the ride.” 2 

A fatuously egotistical transcen- 
dentalist like Walt Whitman might 
exhort: “Let your soul stand com- 
posed before a million universes.” 
But the contemplation of one uni- 
verse is enough to develop an in- 
feriority complex in our disillu- 
sioned moderns. They are all like 
the panic-stricken wretch in Wil- 
bur Daniel Steele’s fantastic story 
of “The Man Who Saw Through 
Heaven,” the missionary whose first 
glimpse through a telescope cost 
him his faith and his sanity,—only, 
unfortunately, not like him in the 
happy dénouement. The most re- 
main hopelessly hard hit by mere 
magnitude. In Hardy’s Two on a 
Tower, the astronomer Swithin tells 
Viviette that only three thousand 
stars are visible to the eye of man, 
although some twenty million are 
known to exist. “So that whatever 
the stars were made for, they were 
not made to please our eyes. It is 
just the same in everything; noth- 
ing is made for man.” Do we wish 
a scientist to conform this lugu- 
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brious impression of a novelist? 
Very well, here is Huxley again, 
Darwin’s bulldog, prophet of the 
New Reformation of Science, tell- 
ing us that man is “compelled to be 
perpetually on guard against the 
cosmic process whose ends are not 
his ends.” If we turn to philoso- 
phy for reassurance as to man’s im- 
portance in the scheme of things, 
we find Santayana asking the rhe- 
torical question: “Is the spiritual 
experience of man the explanation 
of the universe?” and answering, 
“Certainly not. Man is the product 
of laws which must also destroy 
him. His welfare is indifferent to 
the stars, but dependent upon 
them.” * 

So with a wry smile we dispose 
of the first illusion,—that man is 
the raison d’étre of the universe. 
But we clung tenaciously to the sec- 
ond illusion,—that man is man and 
master of his fate,—long after Co- 
pernicus and Darwin had robbed 
us of the first. We may be less 
histrionic about it than was Henley 
in his bombastic “Invictus,” 


“I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul,” 


for somewhere between Henley and 
Lippmann, the modern temper ar- 
rived at the conclusion which Lipp- 
mann states in his Preface to Mor- 
als, that “Whatever God may be, he 
is, for the purposes of religion, no 
God at all; his universe is stonily 
unaware of man” (p. 26). But 
some at least believed that, as 
Mencken has put it in his Treatise 
on the Gods: “Civilized man has be- 
come his own God” (p. 297). Long 
after men began to suspect that 
there was no God to thank for their 


8“The Poetry of Christian Dogma,” in In- 
terpretations of Poetry and Religion. P. 91. 
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unconquerable souls, they main- 
tained the pleasing illusion that 
they had them. Conrad explicitly 
states his belief in a spectacular 
rather than an ethical universe; but 
his men can be better than the cos- 
mos. A noble stoicism is his code 
of the sea. “While she swims, I 
will cook,” is the sufficient creed of 
the strong silent men who weather 
storms in Typhoon and The Nigger 
of the Narcissus. In Youth Conrad 
tells how the crew of a slowly burn- 
ing ship carried on, though con- 
vinced that the ship and they were 
inevitably drifting to destruction. 
“Do you see the lot of us there, 
putting a neat furl on the sails of 
that ship, doomed to arrive no- 
where?” But Conrad belongs to the 
vanishing generation of grand old 
men. Our contemporary realists 
shrug their shoulders at such hero- 
ics. If the ship is doomed, if it is 
headed out of nothing into no- 
where, it is the silliest gesture of 
romantic hokum to be fastidious 
about the furling of the sails,—or 
anything else. I do not know 
whether G. Lowes Dickinson had 
this passage of Conrad at all in 
mind when curiously he chanced 
upon a similar figure to epitomize 
futility. In A Modern Symposium, 
after the optimistic revolutionaries, 
socialists, and anarchist, and eugen- 
ist, have had their way, Audobon 
the pessimist rises and resignedly 
disposes of their programs by an 
appeal to first principles. “Even 
granted that we could make things 
a bit better, what would be the use 
of doing it in a world like this? If 
the whole structure of the universe 
is bad, what’s the good of fiddling 
with the details? You might as 
well waste your time in decorating 
the saloon of a sinking ship.” To 
the Victorian Conrad, such decora- 
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tion would have been a heroic ges- 
ture. To the modern realist, it is 
patently a waste of time. 

Not only do these realists deny 
the desirability of such heroics, but 
they deny their possibility. If the 
dispelling of the first illusion at- 
tacked the major premise of Chris- 
tianity, the fatherhood of God, the 
dispelling of the second illusion at- 
tacked the major premise of stoi- 
cism, the dignity of man. “What 
is man that thou art mindful of 
him?” asked the awestruck Psalm- 
ist as he regarded the Heavens and 
contemplated them as the Divine 
Handiwork. Long after the skep- 
tics began to doubt whether the 
Heavens showed forth the glory of 
God, long after they began to doubt 
whether God were mindful of His 
own and remembered His children, 
our stoics still answered the ques- 
tion, “What is man?” with the old 
confident assurance that he was but 
a little lower than the angels, 
crowned with glory and _ honor. 
“What a piece of work is man!” ex- 
claimed Hamlet, “How noble in rea- 
son! how infinite in facuity! in 
form and moving how express and 
admirable! in action how like an 
angel! in apprehension how like a 
god!” Let us consider a few of the 
modern answers to this second 
question of the universal catechism. 
“What is man?” Mark Twain asks, 
and replies: “Never anything but 
what his outside influences have 
made him; a chameleon instinctive- 
ly taking on the color of his envi- 
ronment; an automaton, as purely 
mechanical in operation as a coffee 
mill. A vagrant thought, a sense- 
less thought, a homeless thought, 
wandering forlorn among the empty 
eternities.” * What is man? Menck- 
en answers: “He is the supreme 

4 The Mysterious Stranger. 
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clown of creation, the reductio ad 
absurdum of animated nature.” ® 
Thomas Wolfe may speak less con- 
temptuously, but he voices the same 
gospel of despair: man is a “ghost, 
lost and by the wind grieved,” “for- 
ever a stranger and alone” in “the 
unspeakable and incommunicable 
prison of this earth.”* Dreiser 
agrees that “every life, however 
successful from a momentary anal- 
ysis it may appear, is a failure. 
How could there possibly be suc- 
cess for a watery, bulbous, highly 
limited and specially functioned 
creature—manufactured every forty 
years by hundreds of millions, ap- 
parently not in the image and like- 
ness of anything superior to him- 
self, but in that of an accidentally 
compelled pattern, due to an acci- 
dental arrangement of chemicals, 
his every move and aspiration an- 
ticipated and accounted for by a 
formula and an accidentally ar- 
rived pattern long before he ar- 
rives.”* According to Aldous Hux- 
ley: “Sooner or later, every soul is 
stifled by the sick body; sooner or 
later, there are no more thoughts, 
but only pain and vomiting and 
stupor. ... The spirit is only an ac- 
cidental exuberance, the product of 
spare vital energy, like the feathers 
on the head of the hoopee or the in- 
numerable populations of useless 
and foredoomed  spermatoza.” *® 
“Life’s a long headache in a noisy 
street”; “Life’s awful like a lot of 
monkeys scramblin’ for empty 
nuts” ... why multiply indefinitely 
the definitions which assert the im- 
potence of man, the futility of his 
existence? The literature of to-day 
is but one long line of placards, 

5 “Ad Imagem Dei Creavit Illem,” in Preju- 
dices Ill. P. 120. 

6 Look Homeward, Angel. 


7? Hey-Rub-a Dub-Dub. P. 243. 
8 Those Barren Leaves. P. 352. 
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some subtly designed, some cruelly 
bald, some somber, some brilliantly 
hued and decorated, but all when 
deciphered, warning BLIND STREET. 

One is irresistibly tempted to 
draw the obvious neat contrast be- 
tween the world of Thomas Huxley 
and the world of Aldous Huxley, to 
use grandsire and grandson as in- 
dices of the momentum with which 
we have slid down the descensus 
Averni. It was Thomas Huxley, 
who, while stoutly averring that 
“man is as much part and parcel of 
the cosmic process as the humblest 
weed,” yet contended as stanchly 
that, logic or no logic, man, how- 
ever he came by them, had ethical 
standards, ideal values of which the 
cosmos which produced and con- 
trols him is ignorant. It was 
Thomas Huxley who cavalierly dis- 
missed the petty quibbling of his 
theologically-minded opponent 
Gladstone over the literal accuracy 
of Genesis and the miracle of the 
Gadarene swine, with the lofty re- 
mark that these stories, true or 
false, were after all beside the point 
and had nothing to do with real re- 
ligion. But, alleged Thomas Hux- 
ley, the human race will never out- 
grow the ideal presented by the 
prophet Micah: “What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do just- 
ly and love kindness and walk hum- 
bly with thy God?” How accurate- 
ly this ideal describes the society 
depicted by Huxley’s grandson in 
Point Counterpoint! Aldous Hux- 
ley is as convinced as Thomas that 
man is but part and parcel of the 
cosmic process. Treating man as a 
mere subject of the biological laws 
that govern all creation, he traces 
with nauseating naturalism, with 
biting satire, the progress of the 
“ex-fish”: the disgusting processes 
of birth, as shown in the develop- 
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ment of an embryo, the disgusting 
processes of death, as shown in the 
development of a cancer. And for 
the brief period between, there is 
nothing but the disgusting processes 
of sex, natural or perverted. After 
the shameless detailing by one of 
the perverts of his technique in 
corrupting a romantically inclined, 
inexperienced girl, Sprandrell cries 
out: “Why do I do it? Because I’m 
committed to it. Because it’s my 
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destiny. Because that’s what life 
finally is—hateful and _ boring. 
That’s what human beings are 
when they’re left to themselves.” 

Thomas Huxley once, more gran- 
diosely than was his wont, urged 
that we should follow nature, even 
if she led to the edge of the abyss. 
But the case of Aldous Huxley is 
worse than that. The end of the 
blind alley is not at the edge of an 
abyss, but in the sewer. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


REMBRANDT MIXES HIS COLORS 


By Paut F. SpEcKBAUGH, C.PP.S. 


AUSE now to tell us while you rest your hand 
A space—what quality, what spirit, life 
It is that fires those colors lying on 
Your board. Of what that pulse insensitive, 


That burning, covered glow? 


That thing which none 


Of men can catch? There is a daub of black, 
But with your brush how soon it will become 
The sable of a blackbird’s wing, a shade 

In flight and moving, or a dip in haste 


Into the poppy’s living flame. 


That rub 


Of yellow never knew the warmth of wine, 
Deep wine reflected in a golden cup, 


Which it will have anon. 


How can it be 


That white should be as soft as miniver? 

That red and umber, slumb’ring green should be 
Not powders of a pestle’s force, but now 

The substance of a new and burning light? 

For, all of this we see—but cannot know. 

Perhaps when we have seen the dark wet eyes 

Of Pain, when Love, a sword, has flashed its last 
Long gleam and Truth has brought its gift, the One, 
Then shall we know this Beauty’s secret heart. 
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Founder of St. Joseph’s Foreign Missionary Society 


By Francis J. BowEN 


MONG the founders of great 

Foreign Missionary Societies 
of which the nineteenth century 
was so prolific, Herbert Vaughan, 
third Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster, holds an honored place. 
In the seventy years which have 
elapsed since he first conceived his 
great idea of founding a Mission- 
ary College for Great Britain, the 
work initiated by him in 1863 has 
grown beyond expectation and even 
his most ardent dreams. His sons 
are now at work in many different 
parts of the vast missionary field of 
the Church, while the Society he 
founded, which his College was to 
feed, continues to expand and bring 
forth yearly more fruit: it was nat- 
ural then, that while the Catholics 
of England commemorated the cen- 
tenary of his birth by dwelling on 
the many aspects of his brilliant 
career as priest, professor, bishop 
and Cardinal, celebrations of a 
more homely and intimate charac- 
ter should have taken place at Mill 
Hill in the College he founded and 
where his body was laid to rest. 
These took place on June 12th last 
in the presence of a large concourse 
of clergy, relatives and friends; a 
striking feature of the celebrations 
being a play depicting various inci- 
dents of the Cardinal’s life which 
was written and produced by the 
students of the College. 

In a speech at the close of the 
proceedings Archbishop Goodier 
said there were three characteristics 
in particular which distinguished 





the illustrious prelate and marked 
him out as, ever according to tem- 
poral standards, a great man. 
They were, firstly, his farsighted vi- 
sion which caused him to build not 
only for the present but the future; 
the indomitable courage, rooted in 
his faith in the suvernatural, which 
enabled him to overcome all diffi- 
culties; and lastly his readiness to 
change his mind when once con- 
vinced of the necessity todoso. This 
last characteristic was the more 
remarkable when one considers his 
naturally dominant personality, and 
clearly showed the entire unselfish- 
ness and singleness of purpose 
which marked his career. Many in- 
stances of this might be cited which 
need not here detain us; but of the 
first two the foundation of St. Jo- 
seph’s Foreign Missionary Society 
stands out as the most shining ex- 
ample. As its story not only illus- 
trates in a vivid manner both his 
vision and his courage but is itself a 
tale full of romantic interest, a 
somewhat detailed account of it 
here may not be out of place. 
Herbert Cardinal Vaughan was 
born at Gloucester on April 15, 
1832. He was the eldest of a large 
family of thirteen, of whose eight 
boys and all the daughters were 
destined to serve God in religion. 
He came of an ancient family noted 
for its stanch adherence to the an- 
cient faith through all the dark 
days of the Penal Laws in England. 
Fines and impositions had done 
much to impoverish it; but much 
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still remained and Courtfield, the 
family mansion in Herefordshire on 
the borders of Wales was a stately 
and noble building. His father, 
Colonel Vaughan, was a man of re- 
markable character. There was a 
certain simplicity and uprightness 
about him, combined with strong 
feelings and a contempt for human 
weaknesses, which marked him as 
out of the ordinary. One of his 
younger sons, the celebrated Father 
Bernard Vaughan, has left us some 
records that are illustrative of this. 

On one occasion, he relates, when 
out riding with him, his father 
pointed out the rich acres once 
owned by the family. “But when 
men took them away,” the Colonel 
said, “God gave us large families 
instead.” On another day he was 
sitting with his sons by his fireside 
smoking a cigar. He had occasion 
to reprove Bernard for some fault 
of self-indulgence. The boy replied 
pertly that his father did not deny 
himself the indulgence of smoking. 
The father looked at the boy for a 
moment without speaking; then 
threw his cigar into the fire with 
the words: “Another bad habit 
overcome”; and was never seen to 
smoke again. 

Many years later the old man lay 
dying with his two sons, Herbert 
(now a bishop) and Bernard, beside 
him. He was racked with pain and 
inquired if it were lawful to ease it 
with a narcotic. Bernard replied 
that it was. The dying man, how- 
ever, turned to his elder son for his 
opinion. The bishop agreed but 
added: “but if I were you I would 
bear my cross.” “Herbert is my 
first born,” said the old man, turn- 
ing to his younger son: “I will do 
as he said.” 

Colonel Vaughan, as these words 
imply, was deeply attached to his 
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eldest son, who early showed signs 
of the adventurous spirit and ardent 
temperament that were to distin- 
guish him through life. Born with- 
in three years of the passing of 
Catholic Emancipation many posi- 
tions were open to the boy which 
had been denied to the father. 
Colonel Vaughan intended him for 
a brilliant career in the Army for 
which his talents eminently suited 
him. The boy’s decision, therefore, 
to embrace the priesthood, arrived 
at, we are told, only after severe in- 
terior trials and anxiety of mind, 
was a great blow to the old man’s 
hopes. His deep if unobtrusive piety 
was of too solid a character to per- 
mit him to refuse his consent, but 
the keenness of his disappointment 
is shown in the remark he made to 
a friend at the time: “If Herbert 
goes, then all the rest may go too.” 

The influence of such a man in 
molding the characters of his sons 
may be imagined; but there was an 
influence even more potent still in 
Courtfield Manor. This was the 
mother—the “Angel in the House.” 
The Cardinal’s official biographer, 
Mr. Snead Cox, has left us a de- 
lightful picture of her as a woman 
of exceptional charm, and of no 
less beauty of face than of charac- 
ter. Converted to the Catholic faith 
shortly before her marriage, her 
singular devotion contributed with- 
out doubt under God to the unique 
record of religious vocations in the 
Vaughan family. “She made heav- 
en appear to us children more real 
than earth,” was the testimony Fa- 
ther Bernard Vaughan has left us 
of her influence. It was her custom 
to spend an hour every evening be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament, pray- 
ing that God might inspire her chil- 
dren to dedicate themselves to His 
service in the religious state. When 
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therefore Herbert confided to her in 
some fear and trembling his deci- 
sion to become a priest, she only 
answered him with a smile. “I 
knew it, my dear,” she said. It was 
the first answer to her prayers. 

Once his mind had been made up 
nothing but the best could satisfy 
Herbert Vaughan, so he went to 
complete his studies to Rome as the 
center and source of all spiritual 
life. There he had for a time as 
a fellow lodger, the Irish poet Au- 
brey de Vere, who has left on rec- 
ord some of the impressions he 
made on him. The future Cardinal 
was always noted for his command- 
ing presence and beauty of face and 
figure; indeed he was described in 
later years as “the handsomest man 
of Victorian England.” When Au- 
brey de Vere first saw him, he ex- 
claimed in astonishment: “if this 
young man is so beautiful, what 
must his sisters be!” “He is hand- 
some and refined,” he told a friend, 
“and as innocent as a child. He 
sits up half the night reading 
Thomas Aquinas.” This last state- 
ment witnessed to the fact that 
young Vaughan was already over- 
taxing his strength by his devotion 
to his studies. His health broke 
down; and his superiors hastened 
the day of his ordination in the 
fear that he might never live to be- 
come a priest. He was ordained on 
October 28, 1854, at the early age of 
twenty-two and returned to Eng- 
land to labor, as he thought, in the 
hidden life of a lonely missioner in 
Protestant Wales. 

But his talents had already 
marked him out for preferment, 
and he was almost immediately ap- 
pointed Vice-President of St. Ed- 
mund’s College where the appli- 
cants for the priesthood of South- 
ern England were trained. He was 
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not, however, destined to remain 
long in residence. A plan that had 
long been maturing in his mind now 
took definite shape and color. It 
was daring, adventurous and seem- 
ingly impossible of achievement; 
but he was not a man to be deterred 
by difficulties. So trusting wholly 
in God he determined to essay the 
impossible. 

From the point of view of human 
prudence the project he had con- 
ceived might well have been con- 
sidered foolhardy. The Church in 
England was passing through a pe- 
riod of great stress and difficulty. 
It was less than thirty years since 
the Act of Emancipation had won 
freedom of worship for the Catho- 
lics of Great Britain, but little more 
than a contemptuous toleration. 
Scarcely had the Church emerged 
from the Catacombs than the resto- 
ration of the Hierarchy had raised 
a storm of national indignation 
which threatened to undo all that 
had been gained. The old Church 
in England had been ruined and 
everything had to be begun again 
from the very foundations. Mis- 
sions, churches, schools, all the 
necessary organizations of ecclesias- 
tical life, had to be rebuilt. And 
where were the money and the men 
to come’ from? The Catholics of 
England were still a mere handful 
in the midst of a prejudiced Protes- 
tant population; the majority were 
miserably poor; the few great fam- 
ilies that had remained true to the 
faith had been impoverished by a 
long series of fines and confisca- 
tions. Yet here was a young priest 
dreaming of founding a Foreign 
Missionary Society that was to ex- 
tend the faith beyond Great Britain, 
beyond even the confines of the 
British Empire, even to the furthest 
parts of the earth! It might well 
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have seemed an impossible dream, 
and when Doctor Vaughan ap- 
proached his lifelong friend, Henry 
Edward Manning, on the subject, 
the latter not unnaturally advised 
him to act with caution though he 
sympathized with his desire. But, 
his mind made up, Herbert 
Vaughan, as has been said, was not 
the man to be dismayed by diffi- 
culties; so at last he determined, 
though with natural trepidation, to 
approach the great Cardinal Wise- 
man and ask his permission. 
The result exceeded his anticipa- 
tions. Instead of a rebuff his pro- 
posal met with the Cardinal’s most 
cordial approval, and this for a rea- 
son wholly unexpected. For it now 
transpired that many years before 
in Rome, when Wiseman was Rec- 
tor of the English College and re- 
puted to be one of the most learned 
men of his time, he had been har- 
assed with doubts of an intellectual 
nature and had sought counsel from 
the Venerable Vincent Palotti, a 
confessor noted for his great gifts 
of wisdom and spiritual insight. 
The latter, interiorly inspired, had 
informed him he would never be 
freed of his trouble until he had es- 
tablished an Apostolic School for 
the Foreign Missions in England. 
Wiseman had never forgotten the 
incident, but years past without his 
being able to see any way to accom- 
plish the task. We can then im- 
agine his surprise when one of his 
youngest priests, wholly unendowed 
with material resources, asked his 
permission to found the College he 
had for years desired to see! He 
cordially assented, therefore, and 
with his accustomed enthusiasm 
not only gave the required permis- 
sion but warmly recommended the 
project to his brother bishops and 
authorized Dr. Vaughan to preach 
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a crusade to raise the necessary 
funds. 

Herbert Vaughan began at once; 
but realizing he had little hopes of 
obtaining help from the impover- 
ished Church in England, he turned 
his attention to the fervent Catho- 
lic lands of Latin America, and so 
began a journey that was to give 
full scope to his adventurous spirit. 
He left Southampton on board the 
S. S. Atrato on December 17, 1863, 
for a begging tour that was to last 
two years. A begging tour! We 
can well imagine what torture that 
must have meant to one of his re- 
fined upbringing and sensitive tem- 
perament, which nothing but his 
ardent faith could have helped him 
to sustain. We have an inkling of 
the pain it caused him by the first 
entry in his diary: “Had no cour- 
age to beg much on board.” But 
besides the intellectual and spiritual 
strain, the exertion and physical 
discomforts of his journey were to 
be faced, together with the delicate 
state of his health; there were no 
luxurious “liners” in those days to 
transport him across the ocean, or 
Pullman cars on the railways; the 
journeys he was to take on land and 
sea were to be difficult, dangerous 
and exhausting; and that he came 
through them all in unimpaired 
health and with complete success, 
affords abundant proof of his own 
indomitable courage and _ trium- 
phant trust in God. 

Interesting accounts of his expe- 
riences have come down to us. 
“Now,” we read, “he is on board a 
storm-tossed vessel; now among a 
plague-stricken people; now on 
horseback; now on foot. Living 
among strangers he is a whole year 
without letters from Europe.” He 
is arrested; he is set free or es- 
capes; he is often in peril, often ob- 
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structed; but whatever the circum- 
stances that confront him his confi- 
dence in God never forsakes him. 
Our Lady and St. Joseph are his 
companions; the Rosary is ever in 
his hands. His Aves are sometimes 
interrupted with such a remark as, 
“Are you Father Vaughan?” “Yes.” 
“Well here are some hundred dol- 
lars for your work.” And when he 
asks the name of the donor, he is 
met with the reply, “Never mind 
that. I am a nobody!” 

He was bound first for the West 
Indies, and after encountering a 
storm in the Caribbean Sea which 
caused the loss of the steamer’s 
paddle-wheel, he landed at Colon. 
There he found himself in the midst 
of a deadly epidemic, and forced to 
remain on land for a week he did 
heroic work among the Negroes, 
baptizing the children and giving 
the last consolations of religion to 
the dying, like a second St. Peter 
Claver. He heard confessions in 
English, French, Spanish and Ger- 
man. But the civil authorities ar- 
rested him, because the law of the 
land prohibited priests exercising 
their sacred functions. Through 
the aid of the British Consul, how- 
ever, he escaped imprisonment, was 
secreted on board a steamer about 
to leave and shipped to San Fran- 
cisco. 

He there encountered more oppo- 
sition, but this time from the ec- 
clesiastical authorities. The Arch- 
bishop forbade him to preach; he 
was told he was wasting his time 
and had better return to England 
at once. Dr. Vaughan placed the 
matter in the hands of his patron 
St. Joseph; the Archbishop altered 
his mind and gave the desired au- 
thorization. The first collection 
realized £200; the second, £250; 
and other considerable amounts 
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flowed in. When the month of May 
arrived, Father Vaughan begged the 
gift of a bourse of £1,000 from Our 
Lady: money came from the most 
unexpected quarters and before the 
last day of the month the whole 
had been collected. 

From California he went to Peru. 
The journey was a dangerous one 
on account of the pirates that in- 
fested the seas; but he came 
through without mishap and land- 
ed safely at Lima. Soon after he 
had collected a considerable sum of 
money the civil Government inter- 
vened and by a special decree for- 
bade any further preaching. Noth- 
ing daunted, Father Vaughan called 
on the President of the Republic 
who apologized for a law which he 
said he had been forced to sign and 
gave him permission to beg in pri- 
vate; at this the President’s wife 
interposed with a present of $250 
before her husband’s eyes! From 
Lima he visited the interior and en- 
dured many hardships and disap- 
pointments; on one occasion he rode 
thirty-three miles before breakfast, 
after an early start at two-thirty 
in the morning. 

Chile was his next objective and 
there he traveled from city to city 
and from ranch to ranch, experienc- 
ing many vicissitudes. But by most 
he was well received. On one oc- 
casion, for example, a poor washer- 
woman gave him a few coppers with 
the words, “God bless you, Father,” 
while her next door neighbor gave 
him a thousand pounds. 

The long begging journey ended 
at length with Brazil which he 
reached by sea after a voyage of 
thirty-three days. There at Rio de 
Janeiro he was recalled by Arch- 
bishop Manning who had just suc- 
ceeded the lately deceased Cardinal 
Wiseman in the See of Westmin- 























ster. Dr. Vaughan accordingly 
shipped for home and reached Eng- 
land in the July of 1865. He had 
collected many thousands of 
pounds and had now sufficient in 
hand to begin the realization of his 
long-cherished dream; he felt well 
rewarded therefore for all the dis- 
appointments, the difficulties and 
fatigues, the humiliations he had 
suffered and the perils he had en- 
countered but come through in tri- 
umph and success for the attain- 
ment of the great object of his spir- 
itual ambition. He had not dreamt 
in vain that he was to be the first to 
found a great Apostolic College and 
Foreign Missionary Society for Eng- 
land. 

His work was to be centered in 
London; Dr. Vaughan’s first care, 
accordingly, was to find a suitable 
site for a freehold property that 
would admit of expansion. Hol- 
combe House near Mill Hill in the 
north of London fulfilled these con- 
ditions, and he determined to pur- 
chase it. But neither house nor 
land were for sale. There was a 
smaller property close by which Dr. 
Vaughan found was for sale, and 
for a moment he hesitated. But 
first he referred the matter to a nun 
in the diocese of Clifton who was 
reputed to have received many di- 
rect answers to her prayers. When 
asked if she had received any re- 
ply on this occasion she answered 
with a smile: “One so direct and 
clear that it seemed as if some one 
had spoken in my ear. But for 
fear of forgetting I wrote it down.” 
On a slip of paper was written: 
“Buy the larger piece of ground, 
for your work will take an exten- 
sion of which now you have no idea.” 

Dr. Vaughan hesitated no longer. 
But the land was not for sale and 
the Protestant lessee declared he 
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would never quit to make room for 
a Catholic institution. His house- 
keeper accordingly was instructed 
not even to admit Dr. Vaughan into 
the house if he should call. On his 
first visit therefore he was politely 
refused admittance. But he was 
not to be outwitted and he deter- 
mined on what appears to be almost 
a pious ruse. He purchased a 
small statue of St. Joseph, wrapped 
it in a brown paper parcel, and 
again called at the house. Refused 
admittance once more, he asked if 
he might leave the parcel in the 
housekeeper’s care for a while, till 
he should return for it. He had put 
St. Joseph in charge and made it his 
business now to secure the property 
for him! Nor was he disappoint- 
ed. Nine days later, after a novena 
offered up by many nuns for his 
intention, the proprietor wrote to 
say he could have the house when- 
ever he chose. On taking posses- 
sion, the statue was found in a cup- 
board, and now stands in a wooden 
niche in one of the corridors of the 
College where it is greatly vener- 
ated. 

Many obstacles still remained to 
be overcome and Dr. Vaughan en- 
tered upon a new period of great 
hardship and poverty, for the ini- 
tial purchase of the house and prop- 
erty left little over from what he 
had collected. The College was 
opened informally on March 1, 
1866, with one student and one pro- 
fessor — himself. But only one 
room, the dining room, could be 
said to be furnished. This Dr. 
Vaughan had turned into a Chapel, 
with the portable altar he had used 
in America. “There were no beds,” 
wrote Lady Herbert of Lea, “he and 
a student slept on some hay on the 
floor. I took the measurements of 
one room and undertook to furnish 
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it. The strange thing was that dur- 
ing the month, without any appeal 
. - . all our mutual friends were 
moved to go down to Mill Hill and 
supply the most urgent needs.” 

The little community, which had 
begun to grow, had to live as frugal- 
ly as possible. Fires were dispensed 
with; “dry-dishes” took the place 
of cooked food. Gold fish, caught 
in the College pond, were sold in the 
market. Dr. Vaughan himself 
earned a few shillings by hawking 
fish in town from house to house. 
But by degrees all difficulties were 
overcome, and on March 19, 1867, 
Archbishop Manning celebrated the 
feast of St. Joseph with the com- 
munity and declared the College 
formally opened, as freehold prop- 
erty and free of debt. 

A notable event in the history of 
the Foreign Missionary Movement 
in England occurred the following 
year, when a great meeting was held 
in London to obtain public support 
for the new Society. His Grace, 
Archbishop Manning, presided, sup- 
ported by nine bishops and a large 
body of representative Catholics. It 
was the first occasion on which the 
Catholics of Great Britain were 
called upon publicly to recognize 
their responsibilities towards the 
millions of pagans within the Brit- 
ish Empire. The objection so fre- 
quently made that the needs of a 
Protestant country like England, 
with a poor and numerically small 
number of Catholics, left no room 
for interest in other distant mis- 
sions was countered by the Arch- 
bishop who declared that God would 
not be outdone in generosity and 
that zeal for the Foreign Missions 
would but redound to the benefit of 
the home missions. Far from re- 
tarding it would in reality be a 
great help towards the conversion 
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The result of the 
Archbishop’s eloquent appeal was 
the passing with enthusiasm of a 
resolution to give national support 


of England. 


to the new Institution. Over sixty 
years have passed since then, and 
the promised support has never 
failed; St. Joseph’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society has consistently 
grown and expanded year by year. 
May we not therefore reasonably 
see, in the extraordinary growth of 
the Church in England in the inter- 
vening years, in numbers, influence 
and decrease of national prejudice, 
a fulfillment of Manning’s predic- 
tion? 

Encouraged by this success the 
work of the new Missionary Soci- 
ety, of which Dr. Vaughan was 
elected the first Superior General, 
proceeded apace. The existing ac- 
commodation at Mill Hill was soon 
found to be altogether inadequate. 
An appeal was issued in English, 
French and Italian for funds to en- 
large the buildings. Generous con- 
tributions flowed in and £500 was 
collected in Rome alone. Accom- 
modation for seventy to eighty stu- 
dents was provided. A new and 
beautiful Chapel was built where 
the liturgical offices of the Church 
could be carried out with dignity 
and splendor. In a few years’ time 
a new and imposing mass of build- 
ings, suitable for an ecclesiastical 
institution, appeared around a cen- 
tral tower on which a _ colossal 
statue of St. Joseph with the Divine 
Child in his arms forms a fitting 
crown to a great work. 

Within the brief period of three © 
years, the Society was in a position 
to take the field. It was a special 
joy to the founder that the first 
place to be allotted to him was in 
the New World where his own mis- 
sionary labors had begun. On No- 














vember 17, 1871, a small band of 
four young priests sailed for a spe- 
cial mission to the Negroes of North 
America, who were delighted to 
have “their own priests” assigned 
to them. Herbert Vaughan himself 
crossed over to Baltimore to install 
this first mission; but other de- 
mands quickly following which 
strained the resources of the young 
Society, the work for the Blacks of 
America was handed over to an in- 
dependent Society known as the 
Josephite Missionaries, and the en- 
thusiastic founder turned his eyes 
to other fields of labor which 
claimed all his attention. 

A mission was sent to India in 
1875 to the Archdiocese of Madras, 
and six years later one to Borneo, 
where one of the three young priests 
who left Mill Hill in 1881, now His 
Excellency, Msgr. Dunne, still la- 
bors as Vicar Apostolic. A part of 
the important mission of Uganda 
was taken over from the White Fa- 
thers in 1894, and is regarded as 
one of the most flourishing in all 
the vast missionary fields of the 
Church. These were followed by 
missions to the Maoris of New Zea- 
land, to northern India and the 
Philippines. The founder is thus 
seen to have cast his net far and 
wide, and though the majority of 
his sons were destined to serve 
within the British Empire he would 
not allow his Society to be limited 
by a narrow national view but or- 
dained that it should be ready to re- 
spond to any call which the Holy 
See might make. 

Nor was Vaughan’s own career to 
be limited to one interest. His ap- 
pointment to the Bishopric of Sal- 
ford in 1872 opened a wide sphere 
of influence to him, and he was 
destined henceforth to play an im- 
portant part in all the activities of 
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Catholic life in England. It is in- 
deed astonishing to note the num- 
ber and variety of his interests. As 
proprietor of the Tablet and the 
Dublin Review he proved himself 
to be a skilled literary hand and a 
number of devotional books flowed 
from his pen. The germ of the 
Catholic Truth Society sprang from 
his fertile brain. Ever an admirer 
of America, he built his Missionary 
Society for the conversion of Eng- 
land on the model of the Paulist Fa- 
thers. The Crusade of Rescue, the 
Converts’ Aid Society, and the for- 
mation of the Ladies of Charity for 
work in the slums of London, either 
owed their origin or received much 
of their support from him. But by 
his last great work is he best known 
to the nation at large, as the build- 
er of Westminster Cathedral, which 
has come to be regarded as almost a 
national monument. 

What was the keynote to all this 
activity? His humility and solici- 
tude for the interior life. It is re- 
lated that when he was made Bish- 
op of Salford a rich American friend 
presented him with a beautiful sap- 
phire ring worth £300. But he 
would not wear it. Instead he 
bought a simple cameo one with 
an image of Our Lady on it. This 
he constantly wore instead, for, as 
he remarked: “When people kiss 
my hand they will kiss her picture 
and not any part of myself.” He 
was almost scrupulously fearful 
lest absorption in active work 
should destroy the interior life of 
prayer and mortification. He was 
first and foremost a man of prayer. 
The many hours he spent before the 
Blessed Sacrament during his visits 
to Mill Hill were a subject of won- 
der to those who knew of them. 
His secretary, Msgr. Johnson, testi- 
fied he could hear him scourge him- 
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self in his room at Westminster. 
The circlet with iron spikes, which 
he fastened on his wrist and was 
found there when he died, has be- 
come famous. It was the fire of di- 
vine charity, nourished by the inte- 
rior life of humility, self-denial and 
prayer, with which he was con- 
sumed that burnt him up with zeal 
for souls. And thus it was that 
neither his appointment as Bishop 
of Salford in 1872, nor his transla- 
tion to the See of Westminster on 
the death of Cardinal Manning in 
1892 as third Cardinal Archbishop 
and Primate of England, with all 
their multitudinous duties and in- 
terests, could interfere with his con- 
tinued care of and solicitude for his 
Society and College at Mill Hill. 

For Cardinal Vaughan was al- 
ways, first and last, the missionary. 
He was ever at Mill Hill when the 
duties of his public life permitted. 
He was forever watching over his 
Society, fostering its growth, found- 
ing new missions and colleges, ex- 
panding its work at home or abroad 
—in Lancashire, Holland, the Tyrol. 
Whether at Salford or at Westmin- 
ster his heart was always with his 
beloved College at Mill Hill and 
there at last he came to die. 

At an early hour on March 25, 
1903, in the seventy-first year of his 
life Cardinal Vaughan left Arch- 
bishop’s House, Westminster, for 
the last time. News of his ap- 
proaching departure had _ gone 
abroad and a small crowd, with 
eyes dimmed by tears, reverently 
knelt to receive his blessing. They 
felt instinctively they would never 
see him again. Worn out and feeble 
with age and sickness he was be- 
taking himself to Mill Hill for his 
last, long rest. There for three 
months he lingered on, preparing 
for death by constant meditation, 
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wheeled about the College grounds 
for recreation, and spending long 
hours before the Blessed Sacrament 
in prayer. At last the summons 
came and he died, as he would have 
wished to die, on the 19th of June, 
the Feast of the Sacred Heart. On 
the 25th a solemn requiem was cele- 
brated in the newly erected Cathe- 
dral, in the presence of a large con- 
course of bishops, clergy and laity. 
It was, appropriately, the first of 
the great celebrations that have 
since made the Cathedral famous. 
The following day his body was 
brought back to Mill Hill. It was 
laid to rest in a simple granite tomb 
at the foot of the Calvary Cross in 
the College grounds; a retired and 
peaceful spot which has become a 
place of pilgrimage for his devoted 
sons and the many who still hold 
his memory in veneration. 

During the years that have passed 
since the founder’s death, St. Jo- 
seph’s Foreign Missionary Society 
has continued to prosper. New mis- 
sions have been assigned to it and 
its sons are hard at work in places 
as far apart as Africa, New Zealand, 
India and the Philippines. Within 
the past year the College at Mill Hill 
has had to be enlarged to house 200 
students. Without counting the 
Sisters who, under the Third Rule 
of St. Francis, assist the mission- 
aries in their work, there are now 
450 Fathers and 100 Brothers la- 
boring in the Mission field. The 
Society so humbly begun in 1866 
with one postulant and one profes- 
sor has expanded into a goodly tree 
that has brought rest and refresh- 
ment and shelter to innumerable 
heathen souls. It is one more illus- 
tration of the parable of the mus- 
tard seed so constantly found in the 
foreign missionary history of the 
Catholic Church. 














FROM THE BOOK OF ESTHER 


By Sister M. MADELEVA 


$7“ IVE a fool rope”—the saying goes; 
Aman has enough, I suppose. 


On his own gibbet, twenty ells high, 
He dangles now between earth and sky. 


Mardochai rides, by the king’s decree, 
In silk sky color for the world to see; 


And my people, suddenly snatched from death, 
Dream not the hazard that bought them breath. 


Meanwhile, I in a royal garden 
Change my life for their peace and pardon; 


Change, by the accident of beauty, 
A girl’s young self for a brave queen’s duty. 


Beauty was all I had to use, 
And life was little enough to lose, 
And happiness nothing at all to choose. 


Jehovah lighted my beauty’s flame. 
It shall burn for the king in Jehovah’s name, 
Returning to Beauty whence it came. 





What matter who reads in this thing that’s writ: 


“Beauty and youth and a little wit 
And a rope with a fool at the end of it!” 











THE NATURE OF POETRY 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


Ill. HOW A POEM IS MADE 


T the outset let me say that I 

disclaim any intention of tell- 
ing you how to make a poem. Ver- 
laine is said to have undertaken to 
teach anyone how to be a poet in 
seven lessons, but I have never 
heard of anybody who was actually 
turned into a poet by such methods. 
I have given college courses in ver- 
sification, however, and have often 
had very creditable poems sub- 
mitted by students. All poets, how- 
ever richly endowed by nature, 
have much to master; in fact so 
much that no poet ever began to get 
to the end of it. As Chaucer la- 
ments: 


“The Ify so short, the craft so long 
to lerne.” 


With all due modesty I believe 
that the beginner in poetry can 
learn something from these pages, 
but though almost anybody can be 
taught to put together a passably 
correct set of verses, nobody can 
teach him how to become a poet. 

The awakening to poetry may 
come with dramatic suddenness. 
Wordsworth has described in “The 
Prelude” how his poetic conversion 
came about. Oddly enough it oc- 
curred early in the morning when 
he was walking home after a dance. 


“Ere we retired, 

The cock had crowed, and now the 
eastern sky 
Was kindling, 
humble copse 


not unseen, from 


And open field, through which the 
pathway wound, 

And homeward led my steps. 
nificent 

The morning rose, in memorable 
pomp, 

Glorious as e’er I had beheld—in 
front, 

The sea lay laughing at a distance; 
near, 

The solid mountains shone, bright 
as the clouds, 

Grain-tinctured, drenched in empy- 
rean light; 

And in the meadows and the lower 
grounds 

Was all the sweetness of the com- 
mon dawn— 

Dews, vapors, and the melody of 
birds, 

And laborers going forth to till the 
fields. 

Ah! need I say, dear friend! that 
to the brim 

My heart was full; I made no vows, 
but vows 

Were then made for me; bond un- 
known to me 

Was given, that I should be, else 
sinning greatly, 

A dedicated Spirit. On I walked 

In thankful blessedness, which yet 
survives.” 


Mag- 


Still more touching to me is John 
Clare’s account of his discovery of 
poetry. He was an all but illiterate 
farmer’s boy, and never even sus- 
pected that there was such a thing 
as poetry—apart from the crude 
ballads that he had heard old 




















Granny Bains and his father recite 
—until another boy showed him a 
copy of Thomson’s Seasons. It 
shook him to the depths of his be- 
ing, and he determined to get hold 
of a copy of the miraculous book 
which his friend told him could be 
bought at the neighboring market- 
town for eighteen pence. He did 
not rest until he had scraped to- 
gether that sum, and then imme- 
diately set out for the book-seller’s, 
quite forgetting in his excitement 
that the day was Sunday, and that 
the shop would be closed. The fol- 
lowing morning he was there be- 
fore the shop opened, and the aston- 
ished shopkeeper, upon opening the 
door, saw a boy holding out eight- 
eenpence and asking for a copy of 
The Seasons. 

Then Clare set out for work, but 
read the enchanting verses as he 
walked. The result was that he 
played truant all that day, and lay 
under a hedge writing the first 
poem that he had ever written. In 
that sense Verlaine might have 
made a poet in one lesson. 

Yet, of course, both Clare and 
Wordsworth were really poets long 
before the events recorded. Each 
had stored his mind with poetic im- 
pressions in childhood, as all of us 
as children feel the wonder of the 
world lying about us. But in most 
cases the vision tends to fade; and 
in every case some decisive climax 
is needed in order to release what 
is already in the mind, and to re- 
veal to the poet his own vocation. 

But this is only to tell you how a 
poet is born, not how a poem is 
made. I cannot do better than to 
open the discussion of that with two 
quotations. The first is from Shel- 
ley: “A man cannot say, ‘I will com- 
pose poetry.’ The greatest poet even 
cannot say it; for... poetry... dif- 
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fers in this respect from logic, that 
it is not subject to the control of 
the active powers of the mind, and 
that its birth and recurrence have 
no necessary connection with the 
consciousness or will.” 

The other quotation is from Kip- 
ling: 


“There are nine and twenty ways 
of writing tribal lays— 
And every single one of them is 
right.” 


In other words there are many 
methods of composition, and yet all 
of them have a connection with a 
psychological state which has not 
yet been sufficiently closely exam- 
ined. Gray was seven years com- 
posing his “Elegy”; Keats took a 
morning to compose his “Ode to a 
Nightingale.” What possible simi- 
larity can there be between the pain- 
ful patience of the one case and the 
intense excitement of the other? 

Well, to say that Gray took seven 
years over his “Elegy” is not to say 
that he was constantly working 
upon it all that time, but merely 
that he subjected his poem to many 
revisions over a long period before 
he considered it perfect. He could 
hardly have achieved his effect of 
marmoreal calm in any other way; 
but the tingle and thrill of the 
Nightingale had to be captured in a 
single mood, if at all. 

We must make allowance here, 
as elsewhere, for differences in 
temperament. Shakespeare, ac- 
cording to Ben Jonson, “never 
blotted a line,” a statement which 
Jonson clearly did not intend any- 
body to take too literally. It is evi- 
dent, however, that Shakespeare 
was a rapid writer, and a somewhat 
careless one, with a world of ideas 
seething in his mind which he 
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wanted to put down on paper as fast 
as his pen would permit. Byron, 
another poet of enormous fecundity, 
described himself like unto a tiger 
who had to capture his prey at the 
first spring, or else go off snarling 
into the jungle. And you have to 
take your Byrons and Shakespeares 
as you find them, and be thankful. 

They lack the delicate artistic 
conscience of a poet like Vergil who, 
on his deathbed, asked that the 
Eneid might be destroyed, so con- 
scious was he of its imperfections. 
But that must have been in much 
the same mood as St. Thomas, also 
on his deathbed, who said of his 
Summa Theologica, ““What a lot of 
rubbish it all is!” 

Dorothy Wordsworth tells us 
that her brother was impelled to 
write his “Solitary Reaper” by a 
sentence in Thomas Wilkinson’s 
Tour in Scotland. This is the sen- 
tence: “Passed a female who was 
reaping alone; who sung in Erse, as 
she bended over her sickle; the 
sweetest human voice I ever heard: 
her strains were tenderly melan- 
choly, and felt delicious, long after 
they were heard no more.” It is 
perfectly clear what Wordsworth 
got from Wilkinson—a phrase or 
two. But the poet was at that time 
walking through Scotland with his 
sister during harvest-time, and had 
been watching many reapers at 
work, so we may surmise his own 
observation counted more than Wil- 
kinson’s “beautiful sentence.” 

Again Dorothy Wordsworth notes 
what had prompted the writing of 
“Stepping Westward.” It was the 
salutation given to the English tour- 
ists by a couple of Scotswomen they 
passed—and the casual greeting 


was enough to release the poem that 
had been forming in the mind of 
Wordsworth. 
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“‘What, are you stepping west- 
ward ?’— 
‘Yea.’ 
—’Twould be a wildish destiny, 
If we, who thus together roam 
In a strange land, and far from 
home, 
Were in this place the guests of 
Chance: 
Yet who would stop, or fear to ad- 
vance, 
Though home or shelter he had 
none, 
With such a sky to lead him on? 


“The dewy ground was dark and 
cold; 

Behind, all gloomy to behold; 

And stepping westward seemed to 
be 

A kind of heavenly destiny: 

I liked the greeting; twas a sound 

Of something without place or 
bound; 

And seemed to give me spiritual 
right 
To travel 
bright. 


through that region 


“The voice was soft, and she who 
spake 
Was walking by her native lake: 
The salutation had to me 
The very sound of courtesy: 
Its power was felt; and while my 
eye 
Was fixed upon the glowing Sky, 
The echo of that voice enwrought 
A human sweetness with the 
thought 
Of travelling through the world 
that lay 
Before me in my endless way.” 


Contrast with this—and with 
what is to follow later—the account 
that Edgar Allan Poe gave of the 
composition of “The Raven.” | 
have always thought this an over- 
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rated poem, though marvelous as a 
tour de force—or stunt; and I see 
no reason to believe that Poe was 
not telling the exact truth, as far as 
he could remember it afterwards, 
about his celebrated poem. 

He decided in cold blood to write 
a poem (which, as we have seen, 
Shelley said a man cannot do). 
Then he decided upon its length: 
about a hundred lines. As melan- 


choly according to Poe is the most 


beautiful of all things, he deter- 
mined his poem should have “the 
most legitimate of all the poetical 
tones.” He further decided to pivot 
his structure upon a refrain. “The 
question now arose as to the char- 
acter of the word .. . That such a 
close, to have force, must be sono- 
rous and susceptible of protracted 
emphasis, admitted no doubt; and 
these considerations inevitably led 
me to the long o as the most sono- 
rous vowel, in connection with r 
as the most producible consonant.” 

He then looked about for a pre- 
text for using the word “Never- 
more,” which filled his require- 
ments, at the conclusion of each 
stanza, and so asked himself which 
was the most melancholy of all sub- 
jects. Like the bright boy in the 
class he piped up, “Death.” But it 
had to be death associated with 
Beauty. “The death, then, of a 
beautiful woman is, unquestion- 
ably, the most poetical topic in the 
world—and equally is it beyond 
doubt that the lips best suited for 
such topics are those of a bereaved 
lover.” With which triumphant 
Quod erat demonstrandum he sat 
down to write his poem. 

I do not doubt anything in Poe’s 
record; and I feel that it explains 
my distaste for the poem as a manu- 
factured article. But other ele- 
ments, unnoted by Poe, surely came 


in to give the poem whatever it has 
of poetic value. Melancholy had 
always reigned in his soul; his 
whole genius was macaberesque; he 
had long dwelled in “the ghoul- 
haunted caverns of Weir.” The 
poem, therefore, does have sincere 
and natural elements in it—sincere 
and natural to Poe, that is—and 
these make up the emotional and 
intellectual matter that blend suf- 
ficiently well with his artificially 
constructed form to give it reality. 

Another miracle of romantic at- 
mosphere and imagery is “The An- 
cient Mariner.” We have Words- 
worth’s account of its composition. 
He and Coleridge decided to col- 
laborate on a poem, which was to 
be a thriller, and which they hoped 
to sell to an editor for £5 in order 
to pay the expenses of a walking 
tour. It was frankly designed as a 
pot-boiler. But what happened? 
Wordsworth contributed the idea of 
the albatross and a few lines here 
and there at the beginning of the 
poem; and then dropped out be- 
cause the poem had begun to run 
away with Coleridge. The mood 
did not long remain one of cold 
blood. On the contrary Coleridge’s 
imagination was fired, and, as Pro- 
fessor John Livingston Lowes in 
The Road to Xanadu has shown, 
the poet brought from all corners 
of his vast reading in books of 
travel, details which had been 
waiting to be selected, rearranged, 
and fused together by “the shap- 
ing spirit of imagination.” 

The poem had been unconscious- 
ly forming in Coleridge’s mind long 
before he began to write it; for 
poetry is a slow secretion which, 
when it has gathered enough 
weight and volume, drops down in 
the form of the completed work of 
art we call a poem. 
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There is a certain amount of 
truth in the popular notion of the 
“divine afflatus,” but when it comes 
it is as the last stage of a lengthy 
process. Dante had read his Vergil 
closely and in the Sixth Book of the 
£neid had found: 


“Huc omnis turba ad ripas effusa 
ruebat, 

matres atque viri, defunctaque cor- 
pora vita 

magnanimum heroum, pueri in- 
nupteque puellz 

impositique rogis iuvenes ante ora 
parentum: 

quam multa in silvis autumni fri- 
gore primo 

lapsa cadunt folia” ; * 


and he brought this image into his 
Inferno as 


“Come d’autumno si levan la folgie 
L’una appresso dell’altra, infin 
che il rama 
vede all terra 
spoglie.” * 


tutte le sue 


Then blind Milton, with memories 
of his readings of Vergil and Dante 
blending with his memories of an 
autumn seen with fiery eyes twenty 
years before in Florence, writes 
down: 


“Thick as autumnal leaves that 
strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa.” 


1Translated by H. R. Fairclough as: 
“Hither rushed all the throng, streaming to 
the banks; mothers and men and bodies of 
high-souled heroes, their life now done, boys 
and unwedded girls, and sons placed on the 
pyre before their fathers’ eyes; thick as the 
leaves of the forest that at autumn’s first 
frost dropping fall.” 
2“As in the passing of the autumn’s breath 
Fall one by one the leaves, until the bough 
Sees all its spoils upon the ground be- 
neath.” 


—Fletcher’s Translation. 
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I have no system of poetic psy- 
chology to advance; and I do not 
believe that any formula can be dis- 
covered that will account for the va- 
ried working of the poet’s mind. 
But I believe that we come closest 
to discovering the truth about the 
hidden laws of poetic composition 
by considering such a case as we 
find in Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan.” 
What obviously happened there, 
and what (if I am right) happens 
less obviously, to a greater or less 
degree, in all cases of poetic crea- 
tion, was that the poem arose out 
of the poet’s subconsciousness. For, 
as everyone knows, Coleridge com- 
posed it while he was asleep. 


By way of leading up to the ex- 
amination of this extraordinary in- 
cident, let me recall that Mr. George 
Russell (the Irish poet who writes 
under the name of AE.) once told 
me his own method. “I might be 
walking along a street,” he said, 
“or riding in a tram, when a single 
line of a poem comes into my mind. 
If I can get hold of that line so as 
not to forget it, I know I shall get 
the rest of the poem later. It is al- 
ready composed.” (I thought mean- 
while of Michelangelo’s saying 
about the statue’s being already in 
the marble: the sculptor’s job is to 
extract it.) Mr. Russell went on to 
say, “And if I have that line it is 
like having hold of an animal, that 
has run into a hole in the ground, 
by the tail. I know not only that 
I shall be able to get it out, but I 
can tell about how large an animal 
it is. So from that one line of verse 
I know whether the poem is going 
to be twenty, or thirty, or forty lines 
long.” 

Many poets, who lack AE.’s psy- 
chic temperament (he can at any 
time put himself into a state of 
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trance), would not pull the poem 
out very cleanly from its hole. An 
ear or a forepaw would be missing 
after the struggle. The statue 
would be flawed in the extraction; 
the poem not quite successful. Yet 
I believe that even those poets who 
work most consciously and delib- 
erately, draw their poetry out of 
their subconsciousness. They suc- 
ceed in tapping a reservoir which 
ordinary men do not reach. And I 
cannot help thinking that this “res- 
ervoir” is outside of themselves, so 
that we are right in speaking of “in- 
spiration”—something breathed in- 
to us—and that the Greek concep- 
tion of the poet, while composing, 
being possessed by his Demon, 
comes as near as anything can come 
to explaining how a poem is made. 


With this necessary digression 
let us look at the circumstances con- 
nected with the composition of 
“Kubla Khan.” 

Coleridge fell asleep while read- 
ing Purchas, his Pilgrim, and 
awoke with three hundred lines of 
verse in his head. He wrote them 
down as fast as he could immedi- 
ately upon awaking, and was inter- 
rupted by a caller at the end of the 
fifty-fifth line. When he tried to 
write down the rest he found it had 
nearly all faded away, and so wise- 
ly determined to leave it as a frag- 
ment. 

But that does not tell the whole 
story. We are all of us in a posi- 
tion to know the truth of one thing 
about dreams: they occur in the in- 
stant of waking. We wake because 
we dream. We fall cut of bed on 
the floor, and we have a dream full 
of actions which in the state of con- 
sciousness would have required 
hours for their performance. Yet 
they all take place between the bed 


and the carpet. Our fall has made 
us dream of all these crowded inci- 
dents, terminating in a hideous drop 
from a precipice. I remember, in 
the same way, being decapitated, 
my head held over the side of a 
ship, and retaining what passed in 
dream for consciousness until it 
fell with a splash into the water. 
And there was a splash of water. 
I awoke with a rain drop on my 
face that had come through a hole 
in the roof. 

Coleridge’s three hundred lines, 
then, were composed in a flash. 
Yet into those lines—or the fifty- 
five of them we possess—he had 
done exactly the same thing that 
he did in “The Ancient Mariner”: 
he had utilized all kinds of images 
which he had extracted from his 
reading. The process that brought 
those images together, selected 
from them, married them, and gave 
form to the poem was an instanta- 
neous one. 

All this seems incredible, but is a 
fact. And it may help us to under- 
stand it if we remember that drown- 
ing men (so we have been told by 
men who have drowned and have 
afterwards been revived) see all 
their lives going before them before 
they lose consciousness. 

Now to continue. Not only did 
Coleridge draw upon a wealth of 
reading, he showed in his poem 
extraordinary art. It would be 
difficult to find in English poetry a 
more subtle music than we hear in 
“Kubla Khan,’ Its intellectual 
content is of the most tenuous, as is 
fitting to a dream. We float along 
on a rapid stream of vague vast 
images; but there is little enough 
about Kubla Khan himself in it. 
The whole thing is nothing else 
than a fugue, whose motif is an- 
nounced in the opening lines: 
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“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to 
man 
Down to a sunless sea.” 


Let us look at those lines. In the 
first of them the dominant vowel is 
a, with i and u following; the domi- 
nant consonant is k, with d and n 
following. The second line opens 
by continuing the a sound, avoiding 
the dominant k (in “decree”) until 
the end; instead new vowels are 
brought in by way of relief, until, 
in “dome decree” we have a more 
emphatic repetition of the d’s of 
the first line, along with the k al- 
ready noted, and a strongly placed 
r, which has been led up to by the r 
in “pleasure.” The third line re- 
turns to the a, intoning it even more 
decisively than the first line did, and 
the “sacred river ran,” whose k, d, 
and n echo back to those which had 
preceded them, lets nevertheless the 
weight of sound fall upon r. The 
fourth line is tonally even more im- 
portant: for it contains the key- 
word of the poem, “caverns,” which 
not only has all the dominant 
sounds—a, k, v (which echoes to 
the v of “river”), r, n, and s (al- 
ready unobtrusively present in 
“stately,” “pleasure” and “sacred”’) 
—but which gives the romantic im- 
age the poem needs. “Down to a 
sunless sea,” can be analyzed in the 
same way, but it is chiefly impor- 
tant as a refrain—for though it is 
not repeated as a phrase, the image 
is repeated in line 28: “And sank 
in tumult to a lifeless ocean.” 
There is no space to examine the 
poem in detail here. But some 
things must be noted. (1) Though 
the next passage of the poem takes 
i and g as its dominant sounds 
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(with echoes in “walls” of the pre- 
vious a, and in “round” of the pre- 
vious r, d, and n), we come back 
later both to the imagery and the 
prevailing a’s and k’s and d’s and 
n’s of the opening motif in the most 
remarkable lines of the whole 
poem: 


“But oh! that deep romantic chasm 
which slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a 
cedarn cover! 

A savage place! as holy and en- 
chanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon 
was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon- 
lover.” 


I have marked only the sounds 
that echo back to the first five lines: 
but the sounds that I have not 
marked are not less important, for 
they will be seen upon examination 
to be echoes of the second move- 
ment of the fugue: lines 6 to 11. 

With most delicate and subtle 
variations the same thing is con- 
tinued throughout the poem: if 
there is not an echo of sound, then 
the images are made to echo. One 
of these I have already indicated; 
another is to be found by compar- 
ing lines 2, 31, and 35. The phrase 
“sacred river” is repeated in line 
24, and the “caverns measureless to 
man” of line 4 reappears in line 27. 
“Caverns” I have said is the key 
word to the poem; we get it in the 
form of “caves” in lines 34 and 36, 
which are dying echoes, as it were, 
of the terrific explosion in lines 12 
to 16, of all that had been contained 
in the word “caverns” when we first 
heard it in line 4. 

Nothing would be better for the 
student of the force of sound and 
image in poetry than to make a 














close analysis of the entire poem. 
As it goes on with its momentary 
change of theme in 


“Five miles meandering with a 
mazy motion—” 


only to return in some new way to 
its original motif—we feel that the 
poem has become a slender vessel 
of glass, every particle of which is 
quivering in ecstasy induced by the 
music of a violin. Just a little 
more and the rapture will become 
unbearable, and the glass shatter to 
fragments, for every successive line 
is an echo of one that has gone be- 
fore, or makes a slight tonal change 
merely to give fresh force to the 
first theme when it returns again. 


Sketchy as my analysis of “Kubla 
Khan” has been it has taken up the 
space which otherwise I should 
have given to the poem itself. But 
it can be found in almost any an- 
thology. Let me follow that mar- 
velous piece of music with Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s sonnet, “On Hear- 
ing a Symphony of Beethoven”’: 


“Sweet sounds, oh, beautiful music, 
do not cease! 
Reject me not into the world again. 
With you alone is excellence and 
peace, 
Mankind made plausible, his pur- 
pose plain. 
Enchanted in your air benign and 
shrewd, 
With limbs a-sprawl and empty 
faces pale, 
The spiteful and the stingy and the 
rude 
Sleep like the scullions in the 
fairy-tale. 


“This moment is the best the world 
can give: 
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The tranquil blossom on the tor- 
tured stem. 

Reject me not, sweet sounds* oh, 
let me live, 

Till Doom espy my towers and 
scatter them, 

A city spell-bound under the ag- 
ing sun. 

Music my rampart, and my only 
one.” 


Now for a concluding word on 
Coleridge’s poem. All that subtlety 
of sound, all that mosaic of pre- 
vious reading, was the result of a 
dream. You may tell me that it 
couldn’t have been done except by 
long, exquisite and agonized delib- 
eration; but I say that it could 
have been done in no other way 
than spontaneously. The poet must 
indeed normally revise and polish 
a great deal, but he does not make 
his poem (despite Poe) as a woman 
makes a pie, according to recipe. 


“Like to the lark at break of day 
arising” 


or 


“When I do count the clock that 
tells the time” 


have effects which Shakespeare, I 
am sure, was not consciously aim- 
ing at when he wrote them down. 
It is otherwise with the line of 
which Poe was so proud, because of 
his addiction to v sounds: 


“The viol, the violet and the vine.” 


If the poet achieves his most won- 
derful music through spontaneity 
and luck, plus a certain amount of 
revision, so also he reaches his 
most successful images in the same 
way. Let me take as illustration 
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the often quoted stanza from Keats’s 
“Nightingale” : 


“Thou wast not born for death, im- 
mortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread 
thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night 
was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and 
clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that 
found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, 
when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the 
alien corn; 
The same that oft-times 
hath 
Charmed magic casements, 
opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands 
forlorn.” 


Why is Ruth suddenly brought in- 
to the poem? We feel her to be 
eminently fitting there, but why? 
I am sure it is because all very in- 
tense visions of beauty awaken in 
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us a nostalgia, the feeling that we 
are all of us pilgrims and strangers 
in this world. (This by the way is 
what gives a grain of truth to Poe’s 
remarks about beauty and melan- 
choly.) Beauty, while it enchants 
us, makes us sad, and brings tears 
to our eyes, because we are all “sick 
for home.” But the poet would 
have spoiled his poem if he had said 
all this explicitly: therefore he gives 
us the idea in the form of an image 
—the classic case of Ruth, which is 
made all the more poignant because 
it answers like two ringing steeples 
on opposite sides of a valley with 
other Biblical phrases such as “if I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem” and 
“Turn again our captivity, O 
Lord.” 

But the melancholy is blended 
with enchantment, so the poet 
passes abruptly, and inevitably, to 
the image of the magic casements 
and the “perilous seas in faery lands 
forlorn.” It was Francis Bacon 
who said, “There is no excellent 
Beauty that hath not some strange- 
ness in the proportion.” 














AMERICAN NEGRO MOHAMMEDANS 


By Pierre CRABITES 


E Negroes of the United States 

are creating a new American 
foreign problem. They are not do- 
ing so with malice aforethought. 
Few of them know anything of this 
innovation. But it has begun. It 
may, perhaps, expand so that even- 
tually it will have a bearing upon 
home politics. At all events, it is 
not likely to come to an end to- 
morrow. It has about it too many 
elements which appeal to the black 
man’s temperament for it to dis- 
integrate overnight. 

I am writing these lines in Cairo, 
Egypt. President Taft sent me out 
here twenty years ago to fill an 
American vacancy on the Mixed 
Tribunals of Egypt. During the 
earlier years of my incumbency, 
American business, with the single 
exceptions of the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, and the producers of Singer 
sewing machines, made no attempt 
to invade the Valley of the Nile. 
Egyptians thought of Americans 
solely in terms of Protestant mis- 
sionaries, archeologists and tour- 
ists. The latter were birds of pas- 
sage. The Egyptologists were nec- 
essarily few in number and their 
field of activity was obviously cir- 
cumscribed. The uplift workers 
were numerous, ubiquitous and 
tireless. They led the vanguard. 
Everybody knew them. They were 
universally loved and respected. 

The net result of this mission- 
ary activity has been that Ameri- 
can schools have sprung up all over 
the Land of the Lotus. These insti- 
futions now have an average daily 


enrollment of over 20,000 pupils. 
Many of these boys and girls, taken 
from all walks of life, are children 
and even grandchildren of former 
students of the same class rooms. 
This means that Egyptians asso- 
ciate the name of America primarily 
with Caucasian civilization, Chris- 
tian propaganda and’ Protestant 
dogma. 

Six months ago an American Ne- 
gro came to Cairo without a saxo- 
phone and with no intention of 
playing in a jazz band. He was as 
black as the Ace of Spades, his teeth 
a wall of ivory and his speech the 
drawl of the Southern plantation. 
He surprised the Egyptians by an- 
nouncing that he was a Moslem and 
that he had come to this country 
in order to work his way to Mecca. 

He told fabulous stories of grow- 
ing Mohammedan congregations in 
Detroit, Chicago, Buffalo, Worcester 
(Massachusetts) and ‘Gary (Indi- 
ana). The names of these cities 
were unknown to those to whom he 
spoke. Such details did not inter- 
est them. What became riveted in 
their memory was the fact that 
there was a black American who 
was a “True Believer” and who pro- 
claimed that Islam was carrying 
America by storm. 

A few weeks later another Amer- 
ican Negro arrived from the United 
States. Then, after a short interval, 
another. And later a fourth and 
finally a fifth and a sixth, the latter 
accompanied by a black wife and 
equally dark children. Further 
contingents are expected. 
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These arrivals on the installment 
plan lend great weight to this im- 
migration. Had all of these men 
come at once, Cairo would possibly 
have absorbed them and perhaps 
have forgotten about them. But 
this steady infiltration created the 
impression that an endless chain 
had been set in motion. And, of 
course, Oriental imagination em- 
broidered upon this fabric most 
glowing tales of America’s being a 
black man’s country dominated by 
Mohammedans. 

These facts were not featured by 
the press. The vernacular papers 
have an Oriental and not an Occi- 
dental idea of news. The story, 
however, got into the bazaars and 
into harems. It was made the sub- 
ject of an inquiry by the Cairo Gov- 
ernorate. It was brought officially 
to the attention of the American 
Consulate. 

In other words, when these col- 
ored men and their ebony sister an- 
nounced that they were Moham- 
medans they forgot that they were 
not in the United States. They 
overlooked the fact that in the 
Orient religion is not merely a 
question of conscience but that it 
is also an affair of State. They did 
not know that in the Levant con- 
version, like naturalization, re- 
quires official red tape. 

I shall explain, in a moment, the 
why and the wherefore of all of this. 
I prefer, for the time being, to drive 
home my meaning by giving a free 
translation of one of the official no- 
tices which the Cairo Governorate 
fills out whenever anybody desires 
to change his or her religion. 
Printed forms are used in which the 
words which I have put into italics 
are filled in in writing. The name 
and other details which I am using 
are entirely imaginary. 
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“Cairo Governorate 
“His Excellency 
“The Consul of the United States 

“TI have the honor to inform your 
Excellency that Abraham Lincoln 
Washington the son of George 
Washington has declared his inten- 
tion to embrace the Mohammedan 
religion. He was born at Yazoo 
City, Mississippi, in the United 
States. He is 36 years of age and 
now resides at No. 17, Sharia Fuad 
el Awal, Cairo. He is a Christian 
Protestant and has presented an 
American Passport No.87681 in his 
name issued on April 1, 1930. 

“The date of his conversion has 
been fixed for Wednesday, April 15, 
1931. You are requested to send a 
representative to the Governorate at 
10 A. M. on that date in order to 
give the above mentioned American 
subject such advice as you may 
deem necessary. 

“Signed 
“The Governor of Cairo 
“Mahmoud Sedky” 
“Cairo, 
“March 31, 1931.” 


The blank which I have slightly 
modified so as not to run up 
against the rules of the Department 
of State by reproducing an official 
document, is the one which is used 
when the postulant is a foreigner. 
In the case of Egyptian subjects 
the notice is addressed to his eccle- 
siastical authorities and the details 
as to passport are replaced by other 
means of identification. 

Such communications are fre- 
quently received by the British, 
French, Italian, Greek and other 
consulates which have large col- 
onies of “protected” subjects, more 
or less indigenous to the soil. Some 
Governments carefully index and 
file away these papers and do noth- 
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ing further. Others occasionally 
send their cawass or janizary to the 
Governorate in order to enter a 
purely formal appearance. The 
British, I am told, transmit the 
communications to the Church Mis- 
sion Society, an Anglican Mission- 
ary Group, which decides each case 
upon its own merits. 

I understand that the American 
practice is substantially that of the 
English. The United States Con- 
sulate obviously has no authority to 
undertake a theological discussion 
with an American Negro who “has 
got religion” and who desires “to 
embrace Islam.” I have heard that 
in an entirely personal and unoffi- 
cial way the efficient Secretary of 
the Consul, gets in touch with the 
Presbyterian Church authorities, 
known as the American Mission, 
and advises them that a “Christian 
Protestant” named so and so has 
announced that he wishes to be- 
come a Mohammedan and that the 
Governorate has fixed the abjura- 
tion formalities for such and such a 
day and hour. 

The seven Southern Negroes who 
had traveled some seven thousand 
miles in the fixed belief that they 
had ceased to be either Methodists 
or Baptists months ago and who 
have become infatuated with their 
new religion are not in a frame of 
mind to discuss theology with “Yan- 
kee” Presbyterians. And, yet, so 
true are the latter to their sense of 
duty that they never fail to appear 
at the Governorate in order to prof- 
fer their services. Theirs is “love’s 
labor lost.” These blacks have 
passed beyond the reasoning stage 
—if they ever knew anything of it— 
long before the dawn of the fateful 
day. 

The result of all this formality is 
that the Negro invariably refuses to 
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discuss the matter. On the con- 
trary, he triumphantly proclaims 
that “there is no God but God and 
that Mohammed is the Apostle of 
God.” The Missionary retires as 
the inevitable becomes manifest. 
And then a procés-verbal or minute 
of the abjuration is drawn up by a 
scribe of the Governorate. 

Abraham Lincoln Washington, 
in becoming a Mohammedan, shed 
the name of the Great Emancipator, 
while keeping that of the Father of 
his country. Moslem practice re- 
quires that an appellation sugges- 
tive of unbelief be replaced by one 
which recalls the great ones of Is- 
lam. Abraham Lincoln, therefore, 
became Mohammed Ali, but Wash- 
ington survived as the result of a 
present day toleration born of the 
tendency to adopt patronymics. 
Needless to say that the metamor- 
phized American held on to his 
passport. 


The why and wherefore of this 
intervention of the State in a mat- 
ter which strikes an American as 
having nothing to do with the Egyp- 
tian Government is due to the fact 
that Islam looks upon religion and 
nationality as being synonymous 
terms. 

I do not think that Mohammed 
himself had anything to do with the 
details of the question which I am 
about to discuss. He had worries 
of his own. He had to fight to get 
his Church started. Once his seed 
had taken root he, as a prudent 
statesman, sought to consolidate his 
power. He recognized, if I may be 
permitted to speak in terms of 
American politics, that he had to 
have a safe constituency, a secure 
assembly district back of him be- 
fore he could think of spreading his 
wings. He, therefore, concentrated 
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his attention upon welding the 
tribes of Arabia into a compact, co- 
hesive and combative unit. 

His successor, Abu Bakr, the first 
Caliph, followed the example thus 
given. But when Omar-ibn-il- 
Khattab—the Brigham Young of 
Islam—became the head of the Mo- 
hammedan state, he felt that the 
hour for expansion had sounded. 
He, accordingly, unleashed his war- 
riors upon the effete forces of the 
Eastern Empire. But he, like the 
Mormon of the West, was a states- 
man of discerning mind. When 
Jerusalem fell in a. p. 637 instead 
of offering the inhabitants of the 
conquered city the alternative of 
death or conversion the Moslem is- 
sued a ukase which breathed a 
spirit of broad humanitarianism. 

I think that I should cite part of 
this firman. I know that many 
writers say that it is apocryphal. 
It, however, marks the spirit that 
characterized the polity of the 
Caliph. As such, one of its clauses 
is of special interest. 


“This is the firman of Omar-ibn- 
il-Khattab. It constitutes a treaty 
with and a token of alliance in fa- 
vor of the honorable and respectable 
Patriarch Sophronius, Patriarch of 
the Melchite nation and residing at 
Tor il Zeitun, in the Holy City of 
Jerusalem. It affords protection to 
his subjects, priests, monks and 
nuns wherever they may be. No 
harm will come to them as long as 
the Christian leader, who is granted 
our protection, respects the cove- 
nants in virtue of which our safe- 
guard has been given.” 


And then follow provisions which 
grant to Christians the right to pre- 
serve their churches and to worship 
at their own altars. 
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The kernel of this edict, to my 
mind, resides in those words in 
which Omar speaks of the Chris- 
tians constituting a nation whose 
sovereign is the Patriarch. The 
recognition goes further than ren- 
dering unto God the things that are 
God’s and unto Cesar the things 
that are Czsar’s, for it accepts the 
Patriarch not only as the spiritual, 
but also as the temporal shepherd 
of his flock. It gave Sophronius 
greater power than he had enjoyed 
under the conquered Christian 
rulers. 

I shall not go into details as to 
the extent of the authority in mat- 
ters temporal enjoyed in those days 
by the Christian Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. I shall jump from the sev- 
enth century of our era to the six- 
teenth and then pass rapidly to the 
twentieth. 

It will be recalled that when Con- 
stantinople fell in a. pv. 1453, the 
High Priests of the Greek Church, 
instead of encouraging their flock 
to fight to the death, were staging 
a fifteenth century Democratic 
Madison Square Garden Conven- 
tion. The Patriarchate was vacant. 
The Bishops were holding a bitter 
and unending conclave to fill the 
post when Mohammed the Conquer- 
or entered their capital. 

This wrangling displeased the 
victorious Moslem. It made no dif- 
ference to him whether the scepter 
fell to McAdoo, Smith, Underwood 
or Davis. He wanted to do busi- 
ness with an authorized spokesman 
of the Orthodox Greek nation. He, 
therefore, sent for the various cam- 
paign managers and gave them 
eighteen hours in which to choose a 
standard bearer. In dismissing 
them he said: “If you fail to act 
within this delay I shall have all 
of you summarily put to death.” 




















It goes without saying that these 
prelates no longer procrastinated. 
Their choice fell upon an extrem- 
ist named Gennadius. As soon as 
the Sultan was apprised of this 
election, he invited the Patriarch 
and a group of Bishops to a sump- 
tuous banquet. 

It was a “dry” feast, for Islam 
has had Prohibition since a. p, 640. 
When all had imbibed freely of 
the Moslem grape juice Mohammed 
the Conqueror told one of his men, 
in an audible whisper, to “bring 
forth the sword.” When Gen- 
nadius heard these words he turned 
pale. He thought that his death- 
knell had sounded. But, instead of 
severing the Patriarch’s head from 
his body the Moslem chieftain said: 

“I confer this sword upon you. 
It witnesses that I confirm all of 
your traditional privileges.” 

And just as Sophronius had per- 
ceived that he was more powerful 
under Omar than he had been un- 
der Christian rulers, so also did 
Gennadius find his authority great- 
ly enhanced by the defeat of the 
Greek Emperor. He became a bish- 
op with temporal powers, whereas 
his predecessors had been merely 
spiritual leaders. 

All of the conquered inhabitants 
of Byzance were not Greek Chris- 
tians. Some of them were Arme- 
nian Christians. Others were Jews. 
The Sultan, true to the Islamic 
principle that religion and nation- 
ality are synonymous terms, con- 
ferred upon Joachim, the head of 
the Armenian Church, and upon 
Moses Capsali, the Chief Rabbi of 
the district, the same attributes as 
had been granted to Gennadius. 
Needless to say that the jurisdic- 
tion of each of these prelates ap- 
plied only to his own flock of “na- 
tionals.” 
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Each of these shepherds was an 
autocrat answerable to the Sultan, 
and to nobody else. The Moslem 
State held the Churchman respon- 
sible for the good behavior of his 
constituents. They were, in prin- 
ciple, exempt from Moslem law, 
that is to say from the common 
law, both civil and criminal, of the 
Ottoman Empire. They were not 
called upon to serve in the army. 
No general taxes were assessed 
against them individually by the 
Sultan. 

All that the Sublime Porte did 
was tell the Patriarch or Rabbi how 
much was needed and when the 
amount had to be paid. The eccle- 
siastical authorities then proceeded 
to get the money out of their sub- 
jects. Legend has it that they sel- 
dom failed to add on quite a sum 
for overhead charges. 

Times have changed. The days 
of arbitrary authority were be- 
lieved to be over until dictatorships 
recently became popular in Europe. 
But, before this new wave of one 
man power came into play, consti- 
tutionalism caught these mitered 
despots of the Levant in its wake. 
By this is meant that the temporal 
powers formerly vested in patri- 
archs and rabbis have now largely 
become secularized. Such digni- 
taries are no longer able to put the 
thumb screw to their adherents in 
the shape of general taxes. Chris- 
tians and Jews are, at present, 
amenable to the same taxation as 
Mohammedans and are called upon 
to do military service. But in all 
matters of what lawyers call per- 
sonal status the Church is still su- 
preme. 

This implies that in everything 
that touches the intimate relation- 
ships of life, marriage, divorce, filia- 
tion, guardianship, it is the patri- 
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arch and rabbi who still act as the 
temporal judge of their nationals. 

At the present moment Egypt still 
recognizes fourteen distinct non-Mo- 
hammedan Egyptian nations inhab- 
iting her soil, each with its own elab- 
orate judicial machinery and each 
presided over by a temporal ruler. 
These fourteen non-Islamic Egyp- 
tian watertight segments are, the 
Patriarchates of (1) the Orthodox 
Copts, (2) the Catholic Copts, (3) 
the Orthodox Greeks, (4) the Cath- 
olic Greeks, (5) the Maronites, (6) 
the Orthodox Armenians, (7) the 
Catholic Armenians, (8) the Cath- 
olic Chaldeans, (9) the Orthodox 
Syrians and (10) the Catholic Syr- 
ians. There are likewise three 
Rabbinates known as (1) the Se- 
phardim, (2) the Caraite and (3) 
the Ashkenazi. The fourteenth in 
this enumeration is a Wakilate 
which takes charge of the different 
Protestant denominations. And, of 
course, Moslems are _ segregated 
from all of these “dogs of Chris- 
tians and Jews.” 


This lengthy dissertation drives 
home the message that the civiliza- 
tion of the Levant required that 
Abraham Lincoln Washington have 
his conversion or naturalization au- 
thenticated by the State because the 
change of faith of a local subject 
has the far-reaching civil conse- 
quences which have just been out- 
lined. As a matter of fact, no such 
result flowed from the American 
Negro’s abjuration of Protestant 
Christianity. He, as a foreigner, 
carried with him to Egypt the laws 
of the United States. 

It would take me far afield to ex- 
plain this differentiation. Suffice it 
to say that Egypt is what is tech- 
nically known as a Capitulatory 
country, that is to say a land where 
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foreigners are not necessarily ame- 
nable to the local police, or to the 
local laws whether they be penal or 
civil. If an American, an English- 
man, or a Frenchman, for example, 
kills a man out here, robs a church 
or burns a barn it is his Consul who 
arrests him, tries him, and sen- 
tences or acquits him. When he 
dies his succession is administered 
according to the laws of his home 
land. And the legitimacy of his 
children is regulated by the rules 
applicable in his own country. 

The practice of advising foreign 
Consulates of all applications for 
conversion filed by their nationals 
springs from the fact that Egypt 
looks upon a Consul as the counter- 
part of a Patriarch or a Rabbi. It 
was felt that because these eccle- 
siastical authorities are entitled to 
know that one of their subjects was 
seeking to get away from their 
clutches, Consuls would likewise be 
interested in being apprised that 
one of their constituents was con- 
templating a change of faith. 

It follows from all of this that as 
he who is now Mohammed Ali 
Washington held on to his Amer- 
ican passport he not only continues 
to be an American citizen, but his 
children, born or unborn, partici- 
pate in this advantage. The corol- 
lary to this proposition is that if this 
Moslem American goes forth and 
multiplies, drinks up a fair share 
of the cheap whisky which abounds 
in these parts and then starts to 
shoot up the town, there will be a 
batch of black or near black babies 
added to the Cairo American com- 
munity while he lingers in jail or 
stretches hemp and causes untold 
trouble for American consular and 
diplomatic officers. 

All of this is, in no sense, exag- 
gerated. A Negro convert to Islam, 
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loose in the Near East, with an 
American passport in his pocket, is 
like a monkey with two tails. He 
is bound to attract attention. And 
once all eyes are focused upon him, 
that sense of vanity which has 
ruined many a good man will in- 
evitably lead him to perdition. 

Adulation is a corrosive element 
which often eats away the best of 
armor-plated self-restraint. Every 
petty foreigner in the Levant thinks 
that he is a tin god simply because 
he is a foreigner. The amount of 
flattery which is apt to be showered 
upon a black American Moslem full 
of virility is bound to be irresist- 
ible in its seductiveness. And once 
this poison begins its work it is ask- 
ing too much of human nature not 
to expect this lionized man to act 
like a fool and eventually to run 
amuck of law and order. 

But whether these colored Amer- 
icans do or do not resist the blan- 
dishments to which they will be 
subjected the very fact that they 
linger in the Levant after having 
publicly professed Mohammedan- 
ism throws out of gear the basic re- 
lationship between Orient and Oc- 
cident. For generations America 
sold to the Near East not merchan- 
dise but ideals. Egypt exported to 
the United States cotton, onions 
and hides. Egyptians are now be- 
ginning to say that their creed is 
conquering the United States and 
that this fact is proof of their in- 
tellectual superiority over America. 

They, who formerly looked upon 
American missionaries as paragons 
of all that was best are commencing 
to think that American Negroes 
represent a still higher product be- 
cause, even if some of them are 
chauffeurs, they have the incompa- 
rable advantage of being “True Be- 
lievers.” 


This foreign consequence of the 
possible Islamization of the Amer- 
ican Negro is but of minor impor- 
tance. What counts is the fact that 
Mohammedanism has begun to ger- 
minate in the United States. I do 
not know to what extent the seed 
has grown. I can readily foresee a 
fruitful harvest of American black 
men and women. 

It may not be amiss to face the 
issue. The Moslem propagandist 
who seeks to sell Islam to the col- 
ored people of America has at least 
three most seductive propositions 
which he is able to stress. They 
may be thus summarized: Moham- 
medanism, as a religion, is simplic- 
ity itself; Mohammedanism sym- 
bolizes social equality, and Moham- 
medanism champions polygamy. 

I hesitate to emphasize the at- 
tractive simplicity of Moslem be- 
lief. I do not want to create the 
impression that my Catholicism 
has been shattered by long residence 
here. All that I shall say is that 
the Nicene creed of Islam is boiled 
down to twelve words. They are: 
“There is no God but God; Moham- 
med is the Apostle of God.” 

This proclaims three principles: 
(1) the existence of a Supreme Be- 
ing, (2) the oneness of that Su- 
preme Being and (3) the fact that 
the man, Mohammed, was the Apos- 
tle or Messenger of God. There are 
no dogmas and no priests. 

The Moslem propagandist may 
truthfully say that Islam stands 
for social equality. Talk “social 
equality” to an American black and 
he is a sympathetic listener. 

I shall not elaborate these points. 
The latter is too obvious to require 
proof. The former has over 1,300 
years of history to substantiate it. 
Mohammedanism has always taught 
—and what is more—has always 
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practiced that color forms no bar- 
rier. The Circassian Mohammedan, 
whose skin is white, looks upon the 
Sudanese Moslem, whose pigment 
is black, as his brother and deals 
with him as such if there be the 
slightest intellectual affinity be- 
tween them. Princes in the old 
days treated as absolute equals 
their sons born of white wives and 
those begotten of black slaves. 

And this argument as to the le- 
gality of polygamy is a far better 
selling point than one would like to 
admit. During the fifties and six- 
ties of the last century Mormon mis- 
sionaries were most successful in 
Wales and Scandinavia because the 
right to have plural wives appealed 
to the men. And the opportunity 
offered to the husband to thus ex- 
tend himself met with favor from 
the women because it told them that 
in Utah no girl who was physically 
fit would be left on the shelf. 

It is obvious that if Moslem 
American blacks seek to indulge in 
polygamous matrimony the police 
will give them trouble. Moham- 
med, however, taught that a man 
could have four wives and an un- 
limited number of concubines. 
Certain restrictions apply to both 
of these authorizations. The Negro 
who enjoys “having religion” and 
whose sexual appetite may not be 
under control, will be tempted to 
overlook these restrictions, respect 
the letter of the law by having but 
one wife, and specialize in con- 
cubines. Other men have been 
known to act upon this principle 
but they do not have the proud 
privilege of feeling that they are 
doing their duty. 

In envisaging this possibility of 
Mohammedanism becoming a black 
spot upon the American horizon it 
should not be forgotten that Islam 
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to-day is making more converts in 
the world at large than any other 
religion. The Moslem faith may 
be particularly strong among back- 
ward peoples but it is not a dying 
religion. Right here in Egypt, 
where there are 14,000,000 Moham- 
medans, and 1,000,000 Christians, 
Jews and Agnostics, Mohammedan- 
ism is, I am told, making practical- 
ly 100 conversions to 1 effected by 
the combined Christian Churches. 

I got these figures from a source 
which is most sympathetic to Chris- 
tian Missions. They frighten me. 
They do not mean that Jesuit Fa- 
thers, Christian Brothers, Presby- 
terian clergymen and Anglican Mis- 
sionaries are not doing good work. 
They are. But their converts are 
not gained in reassuring numbers 
from among Mohammedans. 

And now here are these American 
Negroes in the Near East, getting 
into their blood this conception of a 
triumphant faith which stands for 
social equality and which counte- 
nances polygamy. If these blacks 
remain in the Levant and grow in 
numbers their presence foreshad- 
ows, sooner or later, first petty an- 
noyances and then disconcerting 
trouble for American diplomatic 
and Consular officers. If these con- 
verts return to the United States 
the ardent spirit of the neophyte 
and the sermons which they will 
preach make me shudder at the 
consequences which I see in store 
for America and particularly for 
the Southern States, not that I do 
not have the highest respect for the 
many Mohammedan friends whom 
I have made during these last 
twenty years, but because I am con- 
vinced that principles which are so 
admirably suited to the Levant 
would work incalculable mischief 
in my country. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ATHOLICISM is not  other- 
worldly in the sense of leaving 
this world to take care of itself. The 
next life begins in this. Catholics 
are meant to ferment, not to stand 
by in passive patience. 
—Blackfriars (Oxford), December, 1932. 
Our return to the ways of honesty 
is retarded by our devotion to the 
racket. We are almost all bene- 
ficiaries, in an ephemeral sense, no 
doubt, of racketeering in some form 
or other. An overwhelming major- 
ity of us lack the courage to make 
our revolt against dishonesty seri- 
ous enough to interfere with our 


jobs or our incomes. 
—J. M. Norte, in the North American Re- 
view. 


It may be true that the Soviet’s 
anti-religious demonstrations this 
Christmas were less violent than 
those of other years only because 
Stalin and his commissars have 
other things to think about... . It 
is also possible, though, that even 
the self-styled man of steel has 
come to the reluctant conclusion 
that religion cannot be abolished by 
signing a decree, or by any means 
whatsoever. Religion offers the be- 
wildered and weary human consola- 
tion and hope and an answer to the 
most baffling of all riddles; in its 
place the benefits of Stalin’s mate- 
rial civilization are dust in the 
mouth. ... Only a year ago the dic- 
tator of Russia gave an indication 
that the human factor had thrust 
itself into his pat, cold, regimented, 
mechanized scheme of running his 


country. He announced that in the 
future certain workers would be 
paid according to their abilities. 
The admission that a biochemist or 
a musician is worth more to society 
than a street-sweeper, and that his 
high talents ought to be rewarded, 
must have been a heartbreaking one 
for Stalin. It is the negation of 
Communism. But it is one that, 
human nature being what it is, will 


always have to be made. 
—Times-Dispatch (Richmond), Dec. 27th. 


American public men in the man- 
agement of their own lives are usu- 
ally the most helpless creatures in 
the world. The demands upon 
them are infinite, and very few 
know how to preserve for them- 
selves the time needed for study 
and consideration. Often it seems 
that more of them are ruined by an 
inability to brush aside interrup- 
tions than by any other cause. 
Few of them have learned to say no 
to invitations, to refuse themselves 
to the unending stream of visitors, 
to shut their minds against unnec- 
essary problems which are thrust 
upon them. The result is that the 
greater part of their time and 
energy goes into the least impor- 
tant part of their task. They spend 
a day and a night traveling some- 
where or other to make a speech 
and they have ten absent-minded 
minutes between useless appoint- 
ments to read areport. They spend 
hours with bores, celebrities, and 
nabobs, and minutes with experts 
who could really advise them. Their 
offices are as private as the waiting 
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room of a railroad station and their 
thoughts as consecutive as a radio 


program. 
—Watter LipPMANN. 


Of his passion for reading, Gib- 
bon said that he would not have ex- 
changed it for all the treasures of 
India. And it seems to me that 
many of the “states of mind,” those 
strange neuroses that beset Amer- 
ican youth, are in some degree due, 
if not to the lack of reading, at least 
to a mistaken attitude to reading. 
How can one doubt this when we 
consider .. . the vast range of in- 
terests in which the mind can lose 
itself, and by losing find itself... . 
We Americans tend to demur at 
this procedure. We tend to believe 
that our only proper course is to 
strike out with a bold stride and 
register our individualities. But 
this is a fatal mistake, as a survey 
of our recent literature might show 
us.... For the writers who succeed 
in the end in differentiating them- 
selves most from the mass, in at- 
taining a point of view all their 
own, are usually those who have 
served the longest apprenticeship. 
... The day when young American 
writers, instead of attempting to 
register their individualities, ex- 
press themselves in impassioned 
imitations, will be a day of hope for 


American literature. 
—Van Wyck Brooks, Sketches in Criticism. 


It is not always easy to detect the 
true sceptic; that honorable title has 
often been wrongly bestowed—Vol- 


taire, for instance, was a dogmatist. 
—J. W. N. Sutuivan, Aspects of Science. 


In England the government of 
the great cities is honest and effec- 
tive. In America the government 
of the great cities is the weakest 
part of the whole system. It is lia- 
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ble to be extravagant, ineffective, 


corrupt. 
—Cuaartes F. Ta wine, in Review of Reviews, 
January. 


It may take a revolution to cor- 
rect our existing state of disorgani- 
zation, it may be done by economic 
planning, it may be done by a dic- 
tatorship of wealth, but it will cer- 
tainly not be done by an attitude 
of sweet renunciation. Our present 
problems are human problems. 
The adherents of the grand old the- 
ory that a periodic purging was 
salutary for business and that a nat- 
ural readjustment and deflation 
was a proper prelude to the conse- 
quent upward climb, have recently 
awakened to the fact that a defla- 
tion can, if unchecked, approach 
dissolution. What we are facing is 
no mysterious heaven-sent debacle 
which we must struggle through 
for our better salvation. The sys- 
tem which brought it about is hu- 
manly designed and can be human- 
ly controlled. To accept our plight 
as an act of God which it would be 
heretical to correct and which we 
can only come out of by immolation 
and flagellation, is to bring back 
the Dark Ages. 


—Kyte Craicuton, in The Forum. 


The literature of atheism is 
bound to fail exactly in proportion 
as it succeeds. The Bolshevists 
have not merely tried to abolish 
God; which some think a trick need- 
ing some ingenuity. They have 
tried to make an institution of the 
abolition of God; and when the God 
is abolished, the abolition is abol- 
ished. They can never be any fu- 
ture for the literature of blasphemy; 
for if it fails, it fails; and if it suc- 
ceeds, it becomes a literature of re- 
spectability. In short, all that sort 
of effect can only be an instantane- 














ous effect; like smashing a valu- 
able vase that cannot be smashed 
again. The heaven-defying gesture 
can only be impressive as a last ges- 
ture. Blasphemy is by definition 
the end of everything, including the 
blasphemer. The wife of Job saw 
the commonsense of this, when she 
instinctively said, “Curse God and 
die.” The modern poet, by some 
thoughtless oversight, so often neg- 


lects to die. 
—G. K. Cuesrerron, in The Bookman, De- 
cember. 


That poetry and music and the 
loveliness of woven thoughts are 
poor substitutes for bread, and in- 
adequate poultices for anxiety, it 
would of course be monstrous for 
the temporarily comfortable to 
deny. Yet it may be that only in 
those difficult moments when the 
outward existence is attenuated, 
when our world is emptied, that a 
sort of quietude falls upon the 
spirit; and that what we feel, then, 
in the stillness, as a subtle mystic 
once reminded us, is “pregnant, as 
if there were multitudes in that in- 
tensity of loneliness.” . . . It is in 
some such way, perhaps, that the 
poets and the painters and the mak- 
ers of songs may help us. It is not 
merely because they yield us some 
portion of what Sir Francis Drake 
called “a little comfortable dew of 
Heaven,” but because they release in 
us a lordlier wisdom than we knew; 
and through our swift awareness of 
the incredible greatness of exist- 
ence, it may happen that valor leaps 
into the spirit like a living thing, 
and we know, suddenly, what it is 


for which we were born. 
—LawRENCE GILMAN, 


Catholicism is not a body of doc- 
trines, but a life. Therefore it is 
best seen by one new to it, not as 
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something taught, but as something 
lived. Indeed, till it is seen as 
something lived, it cannot be under- 
stood at all; the doctrines and laws 
can only really be taught to one who 
has already seen the thing. And a 
most powerful aid is to see Catholi- 
cism lived by the saints; each saint 
is Catholicism living in a particular 
set of circumstances. That being 
so, it is necessary that we should 
see the saint; that is, that he should 
be shown to us as he was. The 
hagiographer must strenuously re- 
sist the temptation to suppress 
things that he thinks will spoil the 
picture. And it is a temptation; 
the saint may, in this or that par- 
ticular, seem to his hagiographer 
not to express the Divine life; but 
the saint as tinkered with and 
dressed up for his picture fails to 
express, not only the Divine life, 


but any life at all. 


—This Publishing Business (London), No- 
vember. 


As a unified work of art Radio 
City Music Hall cannot be taken 
very seriously, nor is any single cre- 
ation in it of the major caliber a 
collector or a museum would value. 
It is in the good taste of this mo- 
ment’s fashion, but fundamentally 
it is as spurious, from a genuinely 
artistic point of view as everything 
else fathered by Roxy and what he 
stands for. Some critics escape its 
implications by calling it “modern- 
istic” instead of “modern.” Others 
say it is at least a great step for- 
ward in the architecture and deco- 
ration of theaters. But these 
phrases are small apology for the 
vicious program both the theater 
and the building carry out, which is 
to be artistically null and socially 
soporific—immoral in the deepest 


sense, 
—AnITs BrRennsR, in The Nation, Jan. 4th. 











MRS. HARRISON’S MONEY 


By Grace KEON 


*©™O you are Ryan Carey’s son? 

Well, well!” The diminutive, 
sharp-eyed old lady looked at him, 
her glance going from smooth head 
to the tip of a well-polished shoe. 
“Ryan Carey, Jr. You're like your 
mother—and you must have got 
your neatness from her, too. Ryan, 
Sr., never combed his hair.” 

The young man’s eyes twinkled. 

“That wasn’t it, Mrs. Harrison. 
He combed it, but an active brain 
kept it in constant motion—at least, 
that was his explanation.” 

The old lady’s laughter rang 
through the room. 

“It’s fifteen years since I saw him 
—or heard him—but I recognize 
that,” she said. “And now... 
you’ve come to dinner. That’s very 
kind of you. At a minute’s notice, 
as it were. Most kind.” 

“Not at all, Mrs. Harrison. 
pleasure—” 

“A pleasure, maybe—but you’re 
here on business, too. As I told 
John Marsh this morning I must 
make a will and I want Ryan Carey 
to draw it up. Well... we found 
that my Ryan Carey had died, but 
Ryan Carey, Jr., had taken his fa- 
ther’s place.” 

There was nothing to be said to 
this, even if she gave him opportu- 
nity for comment—which she did 
not. 

“My two nephews will be with us. 
Ryan, Sr., would need no explana- 
tion if I told him they were Frank 
Brent’s sons. Frank Brent was my 
brother.” 

Again Ryan’s interest was shown 


The 


in his pleasant smile, his nod of 
comprehension. 

“My niece, Marian Wylie, is mak- 
ing her home with me. You will 
meet her also. A lovely girl, Mr. 
Carey—independent, too, but she 
practically gave up her independ- 
ence to be my companion. Not the 
pleasantest thing in the world to be 
the companion of an old lady whose 
life is almost over.” 

“You look intensely alive to me, 
Mrs. Harrison,” said the young man, 
smiling. He did not know just how 
to take this small person, nor what 
her invitation meant— why her 
nephews should dine with her— 
why her niece should live with her. 
He supposed an explanation would 
be forthcoming. Earlier that day 
she had telephoned to the office, 
asking for Ryan Carey’s son. Phil 
Maxwell had joked about it. 

“Maybe she’s going to give us a 
whole lot of something-to-do,” he 
suggested, hopefully. “This firm of 
Ryan Carey’s son and Maxwell 
could manage a great deal more 
without injuring its health. What 
say, Ryan? Bring home the bacon.” 

“It may be too heavy for me to 
carry—in that event I'll send for 
you,” said Ryan, laughing. “I 
suppose,” he added, “—and I hope 
—that it will be strictly business. 
There couldn’t be anything merely 
social about an informal telephone 
call.” 

“Nevertheless, it’s curious—” 

“If it is, and I get away in time, 
Pll drop in at the club and let you 
have the news.” 














He had never heard of Mrs. Har- 
rison, who claimed friendship with 
his father, but that was not odd. 
His father and mother were dead, 
his older brothers and sisters wide- 
ly scattered. People did strange 
things, he knew, elderly people in 
particular. A score of years before, 
his father had probably arranged 
some legal matter to Mrs. Harrison’s 
satisfaction—and now she wanted 
his son, since she couldn’t have 
himself. 

The house was a plain, narrow, 
three-story brick structure in an 
unpretentious neighborhood, once 
fashionable, still hanging on the 
fringe of gentility. The first floor 
contained two narrow, large rooms, 
high-ceilinged, with the plaster 
decorations of the seventies. There 
was an old-fashioned marble fire- 
place; and a long oval mirror, its 
frame heavily gilded, hung between 
the two windows. The furniture 
was of black walnut, carved and 
massive. Through the open doors 
might be seen the dining-room. The 
table was set, and Ryan caught the 
flicker of candlelight as he seated 
himself. After that his interest was 
focused on the little lady who had 
the chair opposite. Barely five 
feet, with delicate features, pure 
white hair, and extremely bright 
dark eyes, there was an air of alert- 
ness about her that reminded him 
of a bird and she had a way of 
turning her head on one side that 
accentuated the likeness. He did not 
find out, until later, that she was 
quite deaf in one ear, and this habit 
had grown on her through her ef- 
forts to hear. He was amused at 


her manner, which seemed to indi- 
cate that she found life a game. 
The way in which she spoke of her 
nephews suggested that their pres- 
She 


ence would be rather a joke. 
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launched now into a description of 
his father and of legal complica- 
tions long forgotten. In the midst 
of it she paused and glanced toward 
the door. 

“My niece,” she said. 

Ryan rose as a slender girl ad- 
vanced toward them. He had a 
glimpse of blue eyes and reddish 
hair—then Mrs. Harrison was in- 
troducing them. 

“Miss Wylie. This is Ryan 
Carey’s son, my dear. He is much 
handsomer than his father,” she 
chuckled, and Marian Wylie ex- 
tended her hand. 

“I am glad to know Ryan Carey’s 
son, and to learn that he is hand- 
somer than his father,” she said, 
and there was mirth in his voice. 
“Aunt Hilda always finds some odd 
way of doing things. She might 
have said that I am her sister Ber- 
tha’s daughter with the red hair 
and bad temper of all the Wylies.” 

“Does she ever?” 

“Occasionally.” 

“The hair is more gold than red 
if I know my colors—and the tem- 
per decidedly non-evident.” 

“Excellent!” said Mrs. Harrison. 
“I always said your father should 
have been born a courtier—and now 
I see that his son—” The tall 
clock in the hall began to strike and 
she paused to count. 

“Seven!” There was a slight 
frown on her forehead. “Fred and 
Harry should be here. They know 
we dine at a quarter after.” 

Her niece smiled. 

“They have fifteen whole minutes 
—the fourth of an hour.” 

“A lifetime!” 

“To some—yes.” 

Mrs. Harrison turned back to 
Ryan Carey. 

“Your partner is a son of your 
father’s old partner, too, isn’t he?” 
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“Yes. Originally Ryan and Max- 
well—and Phil, Jr., and I have suc- 
ceeded them.” 

“You find plenty to do?” 

“A law firm of twenty-five years’ 
standing can find enough to do, 
Mrs. Harrison,” answered the young 
man. “Phil takes care of one end 
of the business, I, the other, and 
we’re still studying—Phil on pat- 
ents, I on corporations. We try to 
keep things going the way our fa- 
thers would have kept them and 
though there may be pots of money 
in other lines, we’re willing to con- 
fine ourselves to our own rather 
conservative ones.” He _ smiled 
frankly. “I fear we’re both old- 
fashioned, but he’s a fine fellow, 
and the better talker of the two.” 

“So if my business needed a good 
talker you’d call in your partner?” 

“If permitted, Mrs. Harrison.” 

“Don’t worry. It doesn’t need a 
talker, but a listener, and if you’re 
Ryan Carey’s son you’re that. Was 
that the bell, Marian?” 


“Yes, Aunt Hilda. Katie is go- 
ing.” 
Mrs. Harrison rose and ap- 


proached the open door. Katie 
took the hats and coats of the two 
young men who now entered, and 
they advanced toward their aunt, 
Fred Brent holding out his hand 
cheerfully. 

“Well, well, well! This is great! 
How is the girl this evening? You 
look a little over twenty—not a day 
older! He had a booming voice, a 
ready smile, a loud laugh. Mrs. 
Harrison drew back when he bent 
to kiss her. 

“How do you do, Fred? How are 
you, Harry?” She turned, and they 
followed her into the room. 

“And this is Cousin Marian!” 
boomed Fred, again. Rather flashy 
type, thought Ryan, as they were 
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introduced. Fond of good living— 
anxious to be known as a pleasant 
fellow. Harry came next—slender, 
with sleek dark hair, dark eyes, 
thin lips, a bit effeminate—a dandy, 
as particular about his person as 
Fred. He gave Ryan the coldest of 
salutations, addressing himself im- 
mediately to Marian Wylie, while 
Fred’s greeting was the effusive one 
of an old friend, happily met. 

Then they were at the table, with 
Katie serving, and Harry and Fred 
kept their pretty cousin busily oc- 
cupied, almost ignoring the young 
lawyer. Ryan thought there was a 
malicious twinkle in Mrs. Harri- 
son’s sharp black eyes when they 
rested on either of her nephews, but 
he could not be sure. 

“Splendid dinner, this, Aunt 
Hilda,” boomed Fred, laughing. 
“But there’s one thing missing.” 
He winked jovially at Ryan. “I can 
tell you where to get a perfect 
sherry—or a port that would—” 
So he was that kind, thought Ryan. 
Mrs. Harrison’s lips curled. 

“The place for the perfect sherry 
—and port—is at the bottom of the 
nearest ocean. I’ve seen the dam- 
age they’ve done in my family.” 

Fred Brent laughed. 

“Can’t even take a joke, can you, 
Aunt Hilda?” 

“Not when it’s in poor taste.” 

“Now, Aunt Hilda—Fred didn’t 
mean anything.” Marian’s soft 
voice crept in between the two, and 
Ryan wondered. He wondered why 
the two young men came here at all 
since their aunt’s dislike was so 
plainly evident. Then the meal was 
over and they were back in the liv- 
ing-room, where Katie had set out 
the coffee table. The logs in the 
fireplace had been kindled, and the 
place looked rather cheerful, in 
spite of its stiffness. Marian poured 














the coffee at once and Mrs. Harrison 
took a chair close to the leaping 
flames. There was an odd smile 
playing about her lips. 

“Do you know Mr. Carey’s pro- 
fession, Fred? Or you, Harry?” she 
asked, extending her hand for the 
cup that Marian brought her. Ryan 
saw the girl’s face flush and her lips 
part as if to utter a protest. Then 
she shrugged her shoulders and 
turned away. 

“I suppose it’s not fair to ask 
that,” continued Mrs. Harrison, 
“but he’s a lawyer. His father be- 
fore him, Ryan Carey, was a lawyer. 
My lawyer.” 

Ryan looked at her attentively, 
and a little uncomfortably. He 
didn’t care for rude old ladies, with 
twinkling black eyes, who spoke in 
riddles. He caught the exchange of 
glances between the two brothers, 
and then, as if both realized that 
Mrs. Harrison was about to explain 
the reason of their summoning—it 
had been that rather than an invi- 
tation—Harry’s lips shut tightly, 
while Fred’s pale gray eyes nar- 
rowed until they were slits. He de- 
clined the coffee Marian tendered 
him with a quick gesture. 

“In what way is that of interest 
to us?” he asked, in a voice that had 
suddenly lost all its apparent geni- 
ality. 

“I thought you might like to 
meet him,” smiled Aunt Hilda. “He 
is about to draw up my will. In 
that will I am leaving each of you 
one dollar—everything else I pos- 
sess goes te your Cousin Marian.” 

“Please, Aunt Hilda!” Marian 
rose to her feet now, protesting. 

“I’ve paid your debts twice, Fred. 
I made good to an equal amount for 
Harry at—well, I won’t say at what. 
Let it pass. I am making an abso- 
lute declaration here to both of you. 
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Marian Wylie gets everything. Mr. 
Carey is to draw that will so tight 
that not a loophole is left for con- 
test. I thought I'd like to tell you 
that now, so you may be governed 
accordingly. I understand,” a 
frosty smile barely touched her 
mouth, “that you’ve been building 
and borrowing on—prospects. I’m 
giving warning.” 

Fred Brent was rather white. 

“You think you’re being fair to 
us? We are as near to you as 
Marian.” 

“Oh, much nearer! Your father 
squandered most of his share: and 
what he left you two speedily got 
rid of. I’ve saved both of you from 
. . . difficulties—for the last time.” 

Marian Wylie’s face, scarlet with 
embarrassment, was bent over the 
coffee pot. Harry Brent rose to his 
feet, a sneer on his thin mouth. 

“Of course, we are well aware 
that an old lady in her dotage is 
open to skillful persuasion. Our 
dear Cousin Marian has certainly 
done her best to win your confi- 
dence, Aunt Hilda, and your affec- 
tion. Don’t ask us to believe that 
she is disinterested.” 

“Harry!” exclaimed Marian, in a 
low tone. “Don’t talk so—please 
don’t—” 

“You got her to join your Church, 
Marian. When you could make a 
Roman Catholic out of Aunt Hilda, 
you could do anything.” 

Marian grew very white — but 
Aunt Hilda laughed. 

“She couldn’t get you two to join 
—that’s one thing she couldn’t do.” 

Ryan Carey saw the distress on 
the girl’s face, and it seemed as if 
there were tears in her eyes. Mrs. 


Harrison must be a rather difficult 
old lady to live with, he thought. 
He disliked being present at this 
scene, was beginning to resent the 
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invitation that had been extended to 
him purely as a matter of business, 
and which entailed a family quar- 
rel. Fred rose to his feet and 
bowed with exaggerated polite- 
ness. 

“At least we can thank you for 
an excellent dinner,” he said, “and 
you will pardon us? We must be 
going.” He laughed then, his airy 
manner returning. “Mr. Carey—if 
he is a good lawyer—can tell you 
that there are many ways to make 
things difficult for even so charm- 
ing a young lady as Cousin Marian. 
We have only to prove undue influ- 
ence, and we shall be able to enjoy 
that to which we are legally en- 
titled.” 

The old lady smiled sardonically, 
but before she could utter the re- 
mark that trembled on her lips, 
Marian’s hand was on her arm. 

“Aunt Hilda! This is unbear- 
able! If you do not care about me, 
or yourself, remember we have a 
guest. Mr. Carey,” she turned to 
him with flushed face, “I apologize 
most sincerely.” 

“Good-by, folks!” said Fred 
Brent, cheerily. “Come, Harry. We 
know the way out—don’t bother to 
show it to us more effectively than 
you’ve shown it already, dear Aunt 
Hilda. And I warn you, Marian— 
we won’t spare you.” 

They left then. Mrs. Harrison 
sat back in her chair, the girl be- 
side her, looking down at her. 

“Oh, Aunt Hilda, I am_ so 
ashamed! How could you?” 

“How could I? Miss the only 
chance I'll ever have to tell those 
pirates the truth?” 

Rut” 

“Now just don’t you bother.” 
She turned to Ryan Carey. “I sup- 
pose I should beg your pardon, if 
Marian thinks I should—and you 
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may be wondering why I went to 
all this trouble. The real reason is 
that I’m going to be baptized in the 
Catholic faith next Wednesday 
morning and I wanted to put those 
two nephews of mine just where 
they belonged before I took that 
step. I did it, too.” 

Ryan Carey shook his head. 

“You’ve antagonized them, Mrs. 
Harrison. Was it necessary?” 

“Listen to me, my boy. They’ve 
been antagonized for six months 
and two days—that is the time that 
has elapsed since I refused to lend 
either of them the money to start 
another of their new and extremely 
wild ventures. As all their ven- 
tures have been misadventures so 
far, I decided against this one. Be- 
sides, I wanted you to see them— 
and to see Marian—in order to 
judge the situation accurately. 
Your business now is to draw me a 
will. I am leaving Marian every- 
thing that I possess, stock, lock, and 
barrel. As a lawyer you are to 
make it foolproof.” 

“We'll do that. But they can al- 
ways bring charges of undue influ- 
ence, Mrs. Harrison. And while 
they'll lose, they can cause Miss 
Wylie a lot of trouble.” 

Mrs. Harrison chuckled. 

“Young man, I’m not an idiot, as 
I told John Marsh to-day. That’s 
why I sent for Ryan Carey’s son. 
You’ve not alone got to draw that 
will tight, but you’ve got to fore- 
see all their opposition and guard 
against it.” She hesitated then, 
and her voice softened. “I have no 
secrets from Marian. I feel satis- 
fied that she would care for me just 
as much if I didn’t have a penny— 
she’s proved that to me again and 
again. I owe the peace and com- 
fort of my religious belief to her—a 
peace I shall need for the rest of the 
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time I have left to spend upon this 
earth.” 

He was a little puzzled now. 

“I shall not live out the year,” 
she continued, touching her breast. 
“I have already had two bad attacks 
—the third will carry me away. 
That is why my affairs must be set 
in order. Everything closes for me 
when I have signed that will. It 
must be done at once. Next 
Wednesday morning a new world 
opens. I mean to live in it to the 
exclusion of all else for the time 
that is left. I have been a very thor- 
ough woman my whole life, Mr. 
Carey. I mean to be as thorough in 
this as in other things.” 

“I shall do my best to meet your 
wishes, Mrs. Harrison,” said Ryan 
Carey, gently. He was sorry for 
her, and conscious of Marian 
Wylie’s slender hand on her shoul- 
der, of the girl’s gentle, tender face. 

“I’m making no charitable gifts 
of any kind—Marian knows my 
wishes—and she will carry them 
out. All goes, without exception, to 
the daughter of my only sister, Ber- 
tha Brent Wylie. This girl of mine 
will try to circumvent me, I imag- 
ine. In that document, Ryan, be 
sure to incorporate my explicit com- 
mand that she give no monetary 
aid to Fred or Harry. If she does 
I want the whole bequest turned in- 
to a trust fund for her children, she 
to enjoy the income only, during 
her lifetime.” 

“Oh, Aunt Hilda!” There was a 
smile on the girl’s lips—such an odd 
smile that Ryan Carey could not 
fathom it. “I give you my solemn 
word of honor never to help Fred 
or Harry out of anything you ever 
leave me.” 

“There’s a reservation back of 
that remark,” scoffed Aunt Hilda. 
“I know Marian.” 
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Ryan Carey pondered over his 
curious evening as he went home, 
nor did he stop on the way to speak 
to Phil Maxwell. Marian Wylie 
seemed to be very intelligent— 
there was no doubt of her extreme 
prettiness. Blue-eyed and _ red- 
haired, delicate brows, softly-tinted 
skin—and yet... there had been a 
restraint about her that he could 
not understand, a lack of interest. 
There was pity in the glance she 
bent on Mrs. Harrison when she 
thought herself unobserved, that 
could be accounted for by the fact 
of her aunt’s condition. It must be 
hard for youth to live with age des- 
tined to pass away so soon. But 
pity did not explain everything. 
She had followed him to the door, 
shaking hands rather shyly. 

“I am sorry—you must have had 
a disturbing time. But of course no 
one can control Aunt Hilda. I try 
to persuade her, but she will not lis- 
ten to me.” 

“She seems to know her own 
mind,” he said. “Although her 
nephews—” 

“They are negligible,” she an- 
swered. “Aunt Hilda has been 
more than kind to them—they de- 
serve nothing at all from her.” 

She spoke with vehemence. 

“They’re getting nothing,” he re- 
minded her. 

“Well . . . good-night. Please 
don’t be vexed at having to take a 
great deal of trouble over nothing 
at all.” 

That puzzled him. He could not 
understand it. He looked at the 
brief notes Mrs. Harrison had 
handed him. A quarter of a mil- 
lion inheritance—that seemed a bit 
removed from nothing at all he told 
Phil the next day. 

“I can’t help feeling  there’s 
something strange here,” he said. 
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“Oh, that’s the Irish of you,” 
laughed Phil Maxwell. “Just why?” 


“Why? Ask why. How do I 
know? It was the girl’s attitude— 
as if she were an outsider, some one 
looking on—” He paused, as Phil 
reached for the telephone which 
had just begun to ring. 

“Carey and Maxwell .. . Maxwell 
speaking ... Mr. Ryan Carey... 
right here ... for you, Ryan.” He 
handed the receiver to Ryan, who 
leaned across the desk to answer. 

“Ryan Carey... yes...oh... 
Mr. Marsh? I’m attending to Mrs. 
Harrison’s affair to-day. Yes. . 
yes ... to-morrow afternoon, prob- 
ably. I'll take it round myself... 
I'd be glad to . . . at ten o’clock 
on Wednesday? Thank you.” 

He put back the receiver and 
looked up at Phil Maxwell, as if be- 
wildered. 

“That was John Marsh,” he said. 
“The John Marsh. Asking about 
Mrs. Harrison’s will.” 

Phil’s face mirrored his complete 
astonishment. 

“What have we stumbled into, 
Ryan?” 

“I don’t know. Mrs. Harrison 
mentioned his name several times— 
I judge they’re friends, old friends. 
But that isn’t it, Phil. That’s noth- 
ing. Phil, he’s going to give us the 
something-to-do you spoke about 
yesterday.” 


“Marsh? Boy! Our fortunes are 


made! If we can get Marsh’s busi- 
ee 
“Get it? Try to stop us,” said 


Ryan, grinning. “That is—if it’s 
possible.” 

“What kind of girl 
Wylie, Ryan?” 

“Young. About twenty, I should 
judge.” 

“Blonde? Brunette?” 

“Neither. Red-headed.” 


is Marian 
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“And you’re as dark as a Span- 
iard. Splendid!” 

Ryan’s grin widened. 

“The joker of the firm, ladies and 
gentlemen—allow me to present 
him!” 

“And since she’s brought about 
the old lady’s change of heart, the 
pretty red-head must be a Catholic. 
Like yourself. What could be 
sweeter?” 

“Romance: by Lawyer Dry-as- 
Dust!” laughed Ryan. “T’ll get to 
work now, Phil, and make a draft. 
Then we'll put our heads together 
in order to foil the villain and se- 
cure the reward of the charming 
damsel who has won wealth 
through her devotion and loyalty. 
How’s that? Does it please you?” 

“If you add: “To be continued,’ ” 
laughed Phil. “Just remember | 
expect to be best man, Ryan.” 

“I pledge you by anything you 
hold sacred,” said Ryan Carey, “that 
you shall be my best man, when, if, 
at, or where in the future I may be 
tempted to exchange my easy and 
secure life for the ranks of the wor- 
ried.” 

“Ryan, I’ve heard so many talk 
like that—” 


“Mrs. Harrison is the widow of 
one of my best friends. Miss Wylie 
was my secretary until she left me 
two years ago to make her home 
with her aunt. I am deeply inter- 
ested in both of them. You know, 
of course, that the old lady is quite 
ill?” 

“Yes, Mr. Marsh. She told me so 
herself.” 

“Marian is a girl in a thousand— 
one who has ever known her 
couldn’t lose faith in human nature. 
Just what have you done, Mr. 
Carey?” 

“I brought the will over yester- 
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day afternoon. Mrs. Harrison 
signed it, and it was witnessed in 
my presence. She told me she was 
sending it to you.” 

“Yes ...of course. I asked her 
for it. And now, let me see... 
about this other matter...” 


Phil and Ryan shook hands jubi- 
lantly when Ryan went back to the 
office. 

“You’ve brought more than the 
bacon—you’ve brought the whole 
hog this time,” exclaimed Phil, jubi- 
lantly. “Oh, man, what the mere 
fact of drawing a will has done for 
us!” 

“I think I ought to call on Mrs. 
Harrison and thank her,” said 
Ryan, hesitatingly. 

“IT think the firm ought to send 
her a big basket of roses,” said 
Phil. “I would suggest, too, that 
one thing should lead to another, 
and that Miss Pretty Red-head—” 

But Ryan Carey was not to be 
teased, even though one call did 
lead to another, and though, for the 
next few months, roses from Carey 
and Maxwell kept the vases filled 
in Mrs. Harrison’s house. Mrs. 
Harrison seemed deeply interested 
in everything the young man did, 
though even he could observe how 
visibly she was failing. Though 
her eyes were as bright and black 
as ever, the little body was more 
shrunken, and the skin drawn like 
parchment over temples and cheek- 
bones. 

“I’m glad John Marsh is giving 
you his business—and I’m glad I 
had a hand in it,” she said, more 
than once. And again: “Don’t for- 
get you’re Ryan Carey’s son.” 

She was confined to her room 
now, and Ryan excused himself, 
fearing the effect of any lengthy 
conversation. He looked at Marian 
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with sympathy—the girl was pale 
and thinner, he thought. 

“She is failing,” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered, and her 
voice quivered. “I shall miss her. 
She has always tried to be good to 
me—her sharp little ways never 
bothered me. And of course I am 
glad she is dying in the Faith, 
though I feel that that was due to 
prayer rather than to any active 
persuasion on my part.” 

“Example has something to do 
with it, too,” he said. His hand 
clasped over hers with quick 
warmth. “Marian, I—” 

He recollected himself in time. 
The heiress of a quarter of a mil- 
lion! Ryan Carey a fortune hunt- 
er? He drew back then, saying 
good-by hurriedly, and Marian 
Wylie watched him go with an odd 
expression on her face. 

Three days later Mrs. Harrison 
went out of life, very easily, with 
her niece and the good pastor of St. 
James’ at her bedside. She was 
buried from the church, after a Re- 
quiem Mass. There were few 
mourners. In the first car were 
Marian and John Marsh, Ryan 
Carey and Phil Maxwell. After 
them Fred and Harry Brent. 

“Well, Marian, you’ve been faith- 
ful,” said John Marsh, in his kind 
voice. He turned to Carey. “I 
suppose you are under the impres- 
sion that she will now reap her re- 
ward?” 

“I don’t think mere money can 
pay for love or for kindness, Mr. 
Marsh,” said Ryan, with dignity. 

“Neither do I. And Marian’s con- 
science must be her chief comfort. 
You know—there isn’t any money, 
Mr. Carey.” 

“No money?” Ryan stared at 
him in astonishment. 

“Mrs. Harrison~lost practically 
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all she possessed two years ago,” 
said John Marsh. “Fortunately I 
discovered it in time to conceal it 
from her. She was always head- 
strong—would never take any one’s 
advice, but I scared her by showing 
her how easily everything could go 
overboard —and she trusted me, 
then. She never knew that all had 
gone overboard. When she got that 
notion about the will, and about 
Ryan Carey drawing it up for her 
. . » well, Marian and I thought it 
best to let her go ahead. It wouldn’t 
harm anyone.” 

“Do... her nephews know?” 

“Not yet. They'll learn soon 
enough. Marian left my office to 
make her happy, to be her com- 
panion—and I don’t think she 
failed.” He smiled gently at the 
girl. “She was a remarkable old 
lady in many ways—and I owed a 
debt of friendship to her husband. 
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I tried to pay off a little of it in this 
way. We succeeded, didn’t we, 
Marian?” 

“I think so, Mr. Marsh.” 

“And when are you coming back 
to me?” 

“In a week or two.” 

“Make it a month, Marian—get 
away from here fora month. Then 
we'll consider it.” 


But Marian Wylie never went 
back to Mr. Marsh’s office. Before 
the month was up Ryan Carey had 
a favor to ask of his partner. 

“Of course you'll be best man, 
Phil?” 

“My dear fellow! Hasn’t my of- 
fer been on file for years?” he de- 
manded; adding with a laugh: “I 
wonder if Mrs. Harrison is telling 
Ryan Carey’s father that she chose 
a red-headed girl to be wife to Ryan 
Carey’s son?” 


AMARANTHS 
By James J. DAty, S.J. 


ET others choose a quiet country-lane 
To stir their hearts with blinding miracles 

Of rose and lark and leaf, and on far hills 
Seek rest for jaded eyes, and not in vain. 
I like the clangorous street where flowers of pain 
And gladness are instead of daffodils, 
And human cries in place of whippoorwills: 
These are Christ’s harvest fields of ripening grain. 


Here children grow to make a primrose spring 
Of winter; here the beggar and his wife 

Hide mysteries too deep for human lore. 

The rose will live a day: the lark will sing, 


And die. 


These tenant-souls will flame with life 
When earth and all her stars shall be no more. 
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By FREDERIC SIEDENBURG, S.J. 


E wealth of the world is fun- 

damentally static; it was cre- 
ated by no man and obviously was 
meant for the good of the race, for 
it is still true “that the Earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” 

The Creator gave men intellects, 
a moral sense and a social instinct 
so that they might be impelled to 
distribute all wealth for the benefit 
of all. From the dawn of creation, 
however, the selfishness of human 
nature has been the great obstacle 
of economic justice. From _ the 
earliest pages of recorded history 
we read of “man’s inhumanity to 
man,” manifesting itself most of 
all in greed of wealth and selfish- 
ness of power over other men. 
From the beginning, too, there has 
been opposition to this inhumanity, 
manifested in murders and revolts, 
in migrations and secessions of 
whole peoples, and especially in 
that curse we call war. A finer 
opposition has been found in ap- 
peals to justice and humanity espe- 
cially when motivated by morals 
and religion. Thus the Jews sancti- 
fied the fiftieth year, when debts 
were cancelled; thus the early 
Christians, in fear of greed, adopted 
a communistic life; thus the medie- 
val Church put its ban on interest 
and called it usury. 

When we survey the material re- 
sources of the world, we find that 
under their development by man, 
there is potentially plenty of food 
and raiment and shelter for the 
race. As the population grows, so 
do the methods of production, and 


to-day the Malthusian theory has 
only an historical significance. But 
food, shelter and clothing are but 
the bare essentials of human secu- 
rity. Man is a rational animal, and 
he must be at peace with himself 
and his neighbor; he must in some 
measure know the true, sense the 
beautiful, and love the good. In our 
civilization this means that the nor- 
mal man must be employed, for he 
has “a right to work,” which must 
be provided by the state if all other 
means fail; moreover, he has a right 
to a wage adequate to the current 
standard of living for himself and 
a family. He has a right to recrea- 
tion and those intangible spiritual 
entities that make life human and 
worth while. All these rights are 
those of a person, which makes 
them sacred and gives them a pri- 
ority over every other right. Here 
we have the content of the charter 
of human security. Here we have 
a picture of “frugal comfort” which 
Leo XIII. said was a minimum 
standard of living. 

When the twentieth century was 
ushered in, our prophets of mind 
and matter assured the world that 
with the supremacy of machinery 
nature was conquered and that food 
and shelter and raiment were for 
everyone who would take the trou- 
ble to ask for them. They assured 
us that the machine gave leisure 
for study, which would lead to hu- 
man emancipation, knell the doom 
of authority in government and the 
supernatural in religion and that 
men at last would be free in soul 
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and body. They assured us that the 
progress of the world excluded the 
possibility of another war and their 
breath was hardly cold, when 1914 
inaugurated the most monstrous 
war that the world has ever known, 
a war which shook the very foun- 
dations of economic and political 
security. Though the armistice was 
signed in 1918, the war has con- 
tinued as an economic one for Eu- 
rope and the Orient and for the last 
three years it has shaken the Unit- 
ed States of America to its roots. 

Human economic security has 
rarely been fully realized, but it is 
a goal that should be held in view. 
For a hundred years or more, such 
security in the United States has 
been conditioned in factory and on 
farm by our machine technique. 
Machinery has brought blessings to 
mankind, but to-day it is Franken- 
stein’s monster destroying human 
security. A group of engineers at 
Columbia University have under 
the name of “Technocracy” studied 
the mechanization of industry and 
the perils of over production. They 
claim that “within thirty years we 
have multiplied the original or hu- 
man engine by nearly nine million 
as expressed in a modern transver- 
sion unit.” 

In the last ten years, the effi- 
ciency of machinery has advanced 
more than in all recorded history. 
The effect of this on employment is 
clear; a United States government 
report shows that while the quan- 
tity of manufactured goods from 
1919 to 1929 rose 58.5% there was 
a marked decrease in the number 
of factory workers. The 16.5% 
growth of population during these 
ten years increased this disparity. 
Here are a few concrete illustra- 
tions: 40,000 bricks can be pro- 
duced per man per hour. Until 
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quite recently hand-made bricks 
were produced at the rate of 450 
per day. One Corning machine pro- 
duces 442 electric bulbs per minute, 
which 30 years ago would have re- 
quired 10,000 men. This explains 
in part why we have thirteen mil- 
lion men out of work and why pov- 
erty and distress infest the land. 

Senator Couzens of Michigan re- 
cently declared, “Jobless men are 
not free men since they have no 
alternative but to acceptsuch wages 
as may be offered and this permits 
the few to exploit the many.” 
President Hoover, for a time, con- 
tended that it is not for the federal 
government to provide for the un- 
employed and that it is the duty of 
the community and private charity 
to come to their relief. If this is 
true, the fundamental principle of 
democracy is at an end and we have 
ceased to be a government “of, for, 
and by the people.” Perhaps the 
good machine is not to be blamed, 
it may rather be our bad ethics, and 
after all, perhaps we should accept 
our machine age, control and hu- 
manize it until it produces com- 
forts and not concerns for all our 
people. We must make the ma- 
chine the servant and not the mas- 
ter of men. 

But there is another serious men- 
ace to human security. It has been 
computed at the present time that 
149 men in this country have in- 
comes running into millions a year, 
and of this number, three combined 
capitalists, can, if they will, control 
our money market. This accumu- 
lation of wealth in the hands of a 
few gives the dangerous power to 
obstruct the circulation of the na- 
tion’s money and to destroy the bal- 
ance between production and pur- 
chasing power. We must find ways 
and means to remedy this menace 














and make more equitable the distri- 
bution of our wealth. It is better 
to reform with law and order than 
to have it done for us in chaos and 
revolt. 

In the concrete, the mechaniza- 
tion of industry and agriculture 
and the concentration of wealth 
have given wider opportunities for 
jeopardizing human security; and, 
since zeal for profits by individuals 
outruns control by government, it 
is inevitable that the capitalistic 
system, irrespective of its merits, 
should give occasion and opportu- 
nity for supreme selfishness. In its 
career of economic violence it was 
at times checked by superior per- 
sonalities and groups; at other 
times by public opinion and the 
consolidation of labor and eventual- 
ly more forcibly by government 
through anti-trust laws, public util- 
ity commissions, industrial legisla- 
tion, workingmen’s compensation 
and other laws. Weighed down by 
the World War and its aftermath, 
our capitalistically inspired coun- 
try found these controls feeble and 
inadequate and as a consequence 
the masses of our people find them- 
selves to-day practically bankrupt. 

We have only time to consider 
the economic collepse of our own 
United States and its rc ations to hu- 
man security. The essential cause 
is again the laissez-faire principle 
of unlimited competition, with its 
consequent unjust distribution of 
wealth. The net result is the same 
unemployment and poverty. Be- 
cause of the low purchasing power 
of our masses, we call the unlimited 
competition “over-production,” a 
dishonest euphemism for under- 
consumption. With an excess of 
goods, we close down industry and 
we depreciate agriculture, because 
with unemployment, there follows 
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decline of business, fall of prices, 
bank failures, and logically the col- 
lapse of our whole credit system. 
Newton Baker,’ as chairman of the 
welfare and relief mobilization for 
1932, recently said: “Probably a 
quarter of our people are without 
income and are dependent for the 
barest living upon relatives, friends, 
and community unemployment 
funds.” 

Ex-Governor Roosevelt’s “forgot- 
ten man” of the recent campaign 
was no myth. He was not solitary 
but legion in every walk of life, 
among the chronic poor and pau- 
pers; among those who for the first 
time, humbly begged for alms, and 
among those who had known opu- 
lence and who never dreamed the 
day would dawn on which they 
would reckon with the morrow. 
The forgotten man is here and we 
will remember him a long time. 
With Edwin Markham, the author 
of “The Man With the Hoe,” we 
may say: 


“Not on our golden fortunes build- 
ed high— 

Not on our boasts that soar unto 
the sky— 

Not upon these is resting in this 
hour 

The fate of the future: but upon 
the power 

Of him who is forgotten—yes, on 
him 

Rest all our hopes, reaching from 
rim to rim.” 


This is the plight of depression 
in which we stand at the present 
time; in a nation that four years 
ago seriously discussed the perma- 
nent passing of poverty so that a 
rival political party did not hesi- 
tate to jibe “a chicken in every pot 
and two cars in every garage”! Our 
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major political parties attack the 
symptoms but are afraid to con- 
front the real causes. Instead of 
advocating fundamental reconstruc- 
tion, these parties, to the horror of 
their laissez-faire advocates, will 
soon have the government in every 
business—from banking to baking; 
from “Fermented Fruits Corpora- 
tion” to “Farm Products Codépera- 
tives”—first owning and then oper- 
ating them, as the Socialists might 
well desire. 

A recent economist has said, “We 
have but three alternatives—Chaos, 
Socialism, or Capitalism reorgan- 
ized.” For my part, I dislike chaos, 
historically it has little to commend 
it; I am not impressed with Social- 
ism, especially the variety now on 
display in the Russias, and in spite 
of all its faults, I prefer Capital- 
ism when purified, socialized, and 
sublimated. I believe it is not hope- 
less as a system, and that it is best 
adapted to the American character 
and its “rugged individualism,” to 
borrow a phrase from Mr. Hoover. 
We have no peasant class that 
might tolerate mass regimentation 
and even our children insist on 
their sovereign individuality. The 
function of our government should 
be to curb and control, not to own 
and operate, because the substitu- 
tion of professional politicians for 
business men is a remedy worse 
than the disease we wish to cure, 
and at the same time, it will deprive 
us of the very protection against ex- 
ploitation that we demand of gov- 
ernment. Our government has re- 
peatedly interfered by law, in the 
interest of the common good, but we 
were not equipped for the social 
and economic upheaval with which 
we have been deluged and our fed- 
eral subsidy, strange to say, has 
gone rather to financial corpora- 
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tions than to individual citizens; 
rather to gigantic industries than 
to oppressed homes. 

Our economic system was orig- 
inally built on the theory of a 
scarcity of productions, when now 
we need an economics of abun- 
dance. It is no longer true that the 
harder a man works the more he 
does for himself and society; and 
the idea that everybody has a 
chance to get rich at the expense of 
society must give way to a demo- 
cratic idealism which makes the 
common good the test of action. 
We need not accept the revolution 
of chaos or communism, and ex- 
change the subtle financial tyranny 
of America for the violent ruffian 
tyranny of Russia. We need not 
accept capitalistic Fascism which, 
with more social control, might give 
us less human misery, but would 
rob us of our inborn initiative and 
give us intolerable regimentation. 
We need not destroy our present 
order, we may modify it and make 
it radical in the sense that it would 
go to the ethical roots of property 
rights, and demonstrate that they 
are secondary and subsequent to 
sacred and inalienable human 
rights. 

We must socialize our processes 
of production and distribution, not 
by resolution, but by evolution, that 
is, by education, propaganda, and 
legislation. The more obvious steps 
have been taken, others are already 
known and are even advocated in 
our national platforms. There can 
be no argument against a living 
wage law that assures our highly 
exalted American standard of liv- 
ing. There can be no argument 
against workingmen’s compensa- 
tion acts, because the persistent 
deaths and injuries to the individ- 
ual are essential to the industry and 

















should be charged to the cost of pro- 
duction, and hence, to the ultimate 
consumer. There can be no argu- 
ment against mothers’ aid laws and 
old age pension legislation, for they 
are more intelligent and more hu- 
man and less expensive methods of 
administrating accepted public 
charities. But these are not 
enough; we are facing new condi- 
tions and new remedies are de- 
manded. The times demand un- 
employment insurance, minimum 
wage legislation, health insurance, 
old age pensions, shorter labor 
weeks and days, restrictions on 
women and child labor and others. 
A word about each of these: 
Unemployment has long been a 
permanent malady. It will become 
increasingly so due to displacement 
by machinery and the non-employ- 
ment of older men. Unemployment 
insurance is a stumbling block to 
many a capitalistic mind, and yet it 
is neither more nor less than ap- 
plying to the wages of the worker 
the principle of money reserves, so 
familiar to the United States Steel 
Corporation, and the New York 
Central Railroad Company. The 
United States Steel Corporation and 
others put aside sinking funds of 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
from prosperity profits, not only to 
cut their income taxes, but to pay 
dividends in times of depression. 
Why may not the workers with the 
coéperation of the State and indus- 
try lay aside a portion of wages in 
good times, to be used in the inevita- 
ble unemployment that is to come? 
The United States Department of 
Labor announced recently that 


during 1930 and 1931, while the 
cost of living decreased 18%, em- 
ployment decreased 33%, and wages 
54%. Here is the depression epito- 
mized! 


Social legislation will at 
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least prevent this periodical recur- 
rence of cycles of starvation in the 
midst of plenty. We must do some- 
thing to correct the ruinous equa- 
tion of mass production without 
mass consumption, which always 
equal mass unemployment. 

The justice of minimum wage 
laws is based on the assumption 
that there is a human standard of 
living that no industry or employer 
may violate, because when less than 
a human wage is tolerated, the in- 
dustry becomes a parasite and the 
State eventually pays the inhuman 
differential in public alms or serv- 
ice. Recently the United States Su- 
preme Court has nullified the mini- 
mum wage law for women in the 
District of Columbia and thereby 
nullified similar laws in fourteen 
states. This decision was a five to 
four decision, like many others that 
have thrown into the discard, laws 
protecting the poor and the under- 
privileged. Is it not time that the 
will of Congress, which after all, is 
the direct will of the people, be not 
put at naught, by the vote of a soli- 
tary judge of even our august Su- 
preme Court? 

The case of health insurance still 
is unpopular, and alas, savors of 
Socialism, but in view of the proven 
value of private health as a public 
asset, the exacting sanitary de- 
mands of industry, the menace to 
the community of ill health, it is 
but just and right that the state 
should share the cost of health with 
citizens who cannot bear the cost 
alone. 

There can be no argument against 
a Federal Employment Bureau, 
which at any moment knows how 
to bring the man in New York and 
the job in Ohio together. Such a 
bureau would likewise do away 
with the inefficiency and duplica- 
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tion of local and state bureaus and 
the cruel exploitation of the job- 
less, practiced by private agencies. 

Old age pensions are to-day an 
absolute necessity, because modern 
industry is rejecting the man and 
woman over forty, thus obliging the 
state in common decency to build 
old folks’ homes all over the land. 
A less costly, and a more self-re- 
specting solution is that of old age 
pensions by the state. Ten or more 
states find this a satisfactory solu- 
tion of a difficult problem. 

The mechanization of industry 
makes imperative shorter periods of 
labor, because even with the return 
to normalcy and under the most fa- 
vorable conditions, many laborers 
will go back at lower wages and five 
million men will be unable to find 
any employment if we keep our 
eight hour standard. It is a simple 
problem of mathematics, of spread- 
ing the opportunity among the 
greatest number, but it cannot be 
done without state and federal man- 
dates. 

The fewer women and children 
employed, the more men will find 
places. Men are the natural bread- 
winners, whereas women and chil- 
dren have only too often social and 
physical handicaps that impede the 
general progress. We must revive 
the battle for the Child Labor 
Amendment, and restrict to definite 
fields of work women, and espe- 
cially married women. 

Here are the articles of our char- 
ter of human security, and to be ef- 
fective, they must be guaranteed by 
the law. But in a country like ours, 
they will not be on our statute 
books unless citizens of social vi- 
sion put them there. Every social 
law in force to-day had to struggle 
against powerful opposition, but the 
victory was worth the fight. The 
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most hopeful sign we have is that 
in the recent elections the protest 
of the people was against special 
privileges of the few and an appeal 
for an opportunity for the masses. 
There was a demand for “a new 
deal,” which will manifest itself in 
social betterment of the under- 
privileged, and let us hope that it 
will not stop until these demands 
are written into the laws of the 
land. 

When all this shall have been 
done, the millennium will not as yet 
have arrived. Our universe is too 
complex for such a simple solution, 
but we will have made a beginning 
and be better attuned to meet the 
more fundamental and profounder 
problems of finance and of state. 
Never before were the nations of the 
world physically and morally so 
close together, and soon, in our own 
interest, we must make ourselves 
articulate in the councils of the 
League of Nations and in the revi- 
sion of the Covenant of the League. 
We cannot be indifferent to dis- 
armament and the Kellogg Pact; 
we cannot be indifferent to interna- 
tional economic conferences and the 
revision of tariffs. After 1919 we 
were not only the bankers, but the 
manufacturers of the world, and 
this economic contradiction both 
Newton Baker and Owen D. Young 
call “the basic calamity underlying 
the depression.” Its entanglements 
still remain and await solution. 

Then there is the question of the 
nationalization of our banks, the in- 
flation or deflation of credit, the 
gold standard and all that is in- 
volved in the lower costs of living 
and the higher rates of taxes. And 
there is the progressive control of 
natural resources and utilities, ex- 
travagances of government, and last 
but not least, the fate of the Ejight- 




















eenth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion and all that it implies. 

The proper solution of these 
problems will pave the road to the 
New Jerusalem, for a sounder and 
juster nation with more opportu- 
nities, and more wealth for the 
common man. But what is here 
most important, is that we ap- 
proach the solution of these prob- 
lems in the spirit of the laws of our 
human charter; the spirit of a sane 
internationalism that goes beyond 
the borders of state and nation, and 
guarantees to the least nation and 
the humblest human being honest 
treatment; the spirit of a genuine 
nationalism that founds its laws on 
the decalogue and its practice on the 
Constitution of the country. The 
square deal is the soul of our char- 
ter of human security, a charter 
that makes more of principles than 
of patriotism, values men more than 
money, and gives a security beyond 
that of the senses, a security of 
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mind that realizes that the kingdom 
of God is within every man. If we 
reject this charter, the forces of dis- 
order and distress may wreak their 
wrath and our last state shall be 
worse than our first. 

No matter how we change our po- 
litical policies and our economic 
theories, it will not be enough, un- 
less we reckon with the spiritual 
cravings of men, for it is eternally 
true that “man lives not by bread 
alone.” We must see in every man 
a brother whose weal or woe is re- 
flected in the lives of all. For the 
immediate present, we must satis- 
fy the cravings of the body, and if 
need be, the government must pour 
out billions for relief and for gov- 
ernment work. But woe to us if 
we neglect the things of the spirit— 
the nation’s soul; if we do, no one 
can predict the outcome, an abject 
America or a red republic. Let us 


hope it will be a humanized United 
States. 




















THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


LUCRECE THE CHASTE 


“Within whose face Beauty and Virtue strived” 


E legend of the Roman lady so 

tenderly sung by Ovid has 
come to us now in a roundabout 
way through Stratford via Paris. 
Adapted from the French of Obey 
by Thornton Wilder, with inciden- 
tal music by Deems Taylor, and set- 
tings by Robert Edmond Jones, di- 
rected by Guthrie McClintic and 
acted by Katharine Cornell, Lucrece 
was certainly the most heralded 
event of the season. It has been 
withdrawn after less than a month’s 
run, leaving a memory of a poor 
play done with superlative beauty. 
The Sixth Commandment has an 
unfortunate habit of being broken 
on our stage; its transgression has 
never been more flagrant nor amid 
more gracious surroundings. Per- 
haps to emphasize the share that 
Shakespeare had in her, Obey’s 
Lucrece was costumed in Renais- 
sance style. Mr. Jones suggested 
the Venetian School in his back- 
ground of broken’ colonnades 
against rich hangings. Giorgione 
once did some cartoons for a pro- 
jected Rape of Lucrece now in the 
Uffizi but this seemed a Veronese 
come to life. It was just such plat- 
ters of fruit, that Veronese’s brush 
so often included on his canvas, 
that were borne to Lucrece by her 
maids. Never did any theater 
frame a lovelier picture than when 
Lucrece and her women, in creamy 
skirts and pale blue kirtles against 
the blue green curtains, sat spin- 
ning before wicked Tarquin came 


to call. It was not just a stage deco- 
ration but an animated “Old Mas- 
ter.” 

But despite all the care in the 
production, M. Obey’s drama de- 
feated every best effort. The play 
was a hybrid, written indiscrimi- 
nately in poetic and extremely col- 
loquial prose while the action was 
partly pantomime, explained and 
interrupted by two _ narrators. 
These cryptic figures were male 
and female; the man in gold 
wreath and broad hat like Dante; 
the woman carrying a Sybilline 
tome. Both were disguised by thin 
gold masks which gave a cool clas- 
sicism to their features and which 
was followed out in the statuesque 
folds of their grayish draperies. As 
the woman, Blanche Yurka voiced 
the emotions of Lucrece while Rob- 
ert Loraine on his side of the stage 
described the temptations of Tar- 
quin. In a little masterpiece of elo- 
cution, his Narrator pictured Tar- 
quin’s ride to Collatium from the 
camp. At the close they discuss 
the tragedy—‘“That’s Shakespeare,” 
says one—“This is history,” says 
the other. Some one has suggested 
that the allusions here to Tarquin’s 
downfall and the end of royalty in 
Rome may have had some political 
significance in the French version. 
Otherwise Obey’s narrators, al- 
though very striking by themselves, 
more often impede than help the 
story. They are never included 
within the action like the Greek 























chorus but remain objective and 
outside. 

“Lucrece,” without any doubt, is 
the poorest poem Shakespeare ever 
wrote. Some of his prettier lines 
have been paraphrased in the nar- 
rator’s text, such as 


“Without the bed her other fair 
hand was, 
On the green coverlet; whose per- 
fect white 
Shewed like an April daisy on the 
grass.” 


While they also suggest Shake- 
speare when they describe the trag- 
ic night, 


“When heavy sleep had closed up 
mortal eyes: 

No comfortable star did lend his 
light, 

No noise but owls’ and wolves’ 
death-boding cries—” 


That was the cue for Tarquin. But 
when he came creeping in with a 
piratical white shirt and red ker- 
chief on his head, busily opening 
imaginary doors, and the narrator 
remarked ingenuously, “I wonder 
why this young man doesn’t return 
to his room?” this reviewer forgot 
for a moment it was meant to be a 
tragedy. It is hard on the admirers 
of Miss Cornell that she is shown in 
pantomime at her spinning wheel 
but is not permitted to speak until 
the end of Scene III. (There are 
six in all.) 

M. Obey’s fundamental mistake 
to us was that he seemed to forget 
the real point of the story. The 
scene is dominated by Lucrece’s or- 
nately sculptured bed—the symbol 
of Tarquin’s sin or royal villainy. 
The Renaissance setting accentuates 
this note. The play opens in the 
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camp with the sentries discussing 
their officers’ ride to Rome the night 
before to test their wives’ domestic- 
ity. One of the princesses was 
found dead drunk and naked in her 
chamber, the others were reveling. 
Only Lucrece was spinning with 
her maids. Here M. Obey exag- 
gerates the classics which describe 
the royal ladies as supping with 
garlands round their necks. The 
stern standard of those early Ro- 
man matrons is overlooked. But 
after all it was not what Lucrece 
suffered but her steadfast reaction 
which has made her story history. 
Many a woman has endured like 
violence — the Sabines made the 
best of it—but Lucrece could not 
acquaint herself with compromise. 
At her bidding her husband and 
father come posthaste from Ardea 
and freely forgive her after hearing 
her tragedy. In fact, forestalling 
Christian theology, they tell her 
that where there was no intention, 
there could be no guilt (Livy). 


“But Lucrece answered, “The par- 
don that you give, I do refuse my- 
self.’ Without delay, she stabbed 
her breast with the steel she had 
hidden and fell at her Father’s feet. 
But even then, in dying, she took 
care to sink down decently” (Ovid). 


That last line seems the most poign- 
ant of all—a foretaste of Cecilia. 
The old pagan poet’s version of 
Lucrece remains by far the most 
Christian. 

As for Deems Taylor’s music, it 
is even less inspired than the text. 
Except for Miss Cornell’s sensitive 
and lovely performance, the honors 
of the production go to Robert Ed- 
mond Jones. He has brought to the 
theater an inrush of beauty from 
the Grand Canal and the Belle Arte. 
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PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


GoopBpyE AGAIn.—Whatever else 
it may be—and it is a good deal 
more—Goodbye Again is definitely 
funny. Mr. Osgood Perkins who 
has opened and closed in more plays 
in the last two years than seemed 
his due, has now found himself in 
one that seems bound to stay open. 
If it does, the success will be per- 
sonal. Mr. Perkins is always the 
centerpiece and on several occasions 
his pantomime holds the audience 
in delighted laughter without any 
interruption of dialogue. Most of 
his business centers about his bed— 
a single bed—and, as in Bird in 
Hand, his efforts to make it are 
exceedingly popular. In other re- 
spects, however, Goodbye Again 
differs as much from the Drink- 
water comedy as an English Inn 
differs from a Statler Hotel, and it 
is in a bed room of the latter that 
the scene is placed. The city is 
Cleveland—though as Mr. Perkins 
remarks, it might just as well be 
Pittsburgh—and Mr. Perkins is Mr. 
Bixby, a best-seller novelist on a 
lecture tour. Mr. Bixby takes his 
present with him in the attractive 
form of his efficient secretary, Miss 
Rogers, but in Cleveland the past 
takes vivid and most pressing shape 
in Mrs. Harvey Wilson, née Julia. 
Julia presents just as serious a 
problem as her former name which 
was Clochessy but pronounced Clos- 
sy. In fact Bixby could never have 
surmounted the impact with Julia 
if it had not been for the lightning 
efficiency of Miss Rogers long past 
the eleventh hour. 

Meanwhile the efficiency of Mr. 
Beckhard, the successful producer 
of Another Language, must also be 
mentioned for his stage directions. 
The vigil, kept by Miss Rogers and 





Julia’s husband when they wait 
twelve hours for Mr. Bixby, is a 
masterpiece of humorous detail. 
The mechanical motions with which 
Miss Rogers refills Mr. Wilson’s 
glass and with which he lights her 
cigarette show far more graphically 
than words the weary hours they 
have spent together, and here and 
now we prophesy that Leslie 
Adams, whom we already noticed 
as Mr. Nation, will soon be well 
known as a comedian. As Julia’s 
husband he manages to create a dis- 
tinctive character that is always in 
perfect contrast to Mr. Perkins. 
His smiling calm and Miss Sally 
Bates’s coolness, as the efficient 
secretary, are just the background 
needed for Bixby’s nervousness. 
The unsavory part of the story is 
Bixby’s intimacy with the secretary. 
We confess that we had a higher 
estimate of Statler standards. We 
also trust that most American nov- 
elists when on a lecture tour do 
take a shower in the morning. 
Goodbye Again makes it evident 
that it was not a habit of Bixby’s.— 
At the Masque. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND.—Even if 
Alice was able to fall down the rab- 
bit hole and step through the look- 
ing glass, we have now caught up 
with her in a way for if you go 
down to 14th Street, you will be able 
to step right inside of Lewis Car- 
roll’s book. One fact, indeed, Miss 
Le Gallienne has proved—which is 
that if one says Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, one should also say Carroll 
and Tenniel. So much entwined 
with the text are Tenniel’s drawings 
that one takes them as a matter of 
course until one happens upon some 
other illustrations, but what makes 
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this Alice so much superior to any 
other version is that all the sets 
come straight from Tenniel’s pic- 
tures. In fact one might say it was 
not a production but an illustration. 
So faithfully are the familiar pages 
reproduced that the backdrops are 
all in black and white like the draw- 
ings. Of course the Caterpillar is 
green and the courtiers and the 
King and Queen of Hearts are in 
bright colors but the Rabbit and the 
Dormouse have hopped straight 
from the drawing board with the 
pencil marks of their creator still 
upon them. And such very real and 
individualistic beasts they are too! 
One realizes at once when he speaks 
that a Cockney accent is quite in- 
digenous to a Gryphon, while Mr. 
Sayre Crawley’s caustic Caterpillar 
is an overwhelming insect. The 
Mad Tea Party is actually the real 
Mad Tea Party, so is the Duchess’ 
household. 

Looking Glass Land is just as 
perfect and even a little better, for 
the Red Queen and the White 
Queen, played by Leona Roberts 
and Miss Le Gallienne, take rank as 
great impersonations. Alice looked 
completely herself but was a bit 
more emotional and less polite than 
when we first met her. The Black 
Kitten, however, was himself. Miss 
Florida Friebus—who is the Grin of 
the Cheshire Cat—is given the 
thanks of all New York for this de- 
lightful present —the first really 
truly stage Alice.— At the Civic 
Repertory. 


20TH CEeNnTURY.—“With a Mich- 
nai, Ghignai, Shtingal, Yah! Yah! 
Yah!” whistled Kipling’s .007. The 
refrain is completely expressive of 
this peripatetic farce whose scenes 
rattle along as the famous flyer 
speeds from Chicago to the Grand 
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Central. The compass of events is 
bounded by two compartments and 
the observation car but of action 
there is a trainful. The compart- 
ments are small but they house 
more than their share of egotism. 
In one of them is Lily Garland, the 
spoiled favorite of Broadway and 
Hollywood with her maid and agent 
—in the other is Oscar Jaffe, the 
producer. Lily and Jaffe have had 
a mutual past which was more red 
than rosy and which ended in a 
conflagration. At the moment she 
happens to be on the top of the wave 
while three colossal failures have 
sunk him to the bottom, and how to 
win Lily back before the Flyer 
reaches New York is Jaffe’s prob- 
lem. Jaffe’s supreme faith in him- 
self is shared by his two henchmen. 
They are entirely justified. When 
every support is shaken, Jaffe sud- 
denly wrings triumph out of dis- 
aster and leaves the Grand Central 
with Lily perched affectionately on 
the arm of his wheel chair. Why 
or how she got there we leave to 
the authors to disclose to those suf- 
ficiently interested. 

The charming Leontovich is Lily 
and she plays it with much liveli- 
ness but less allure than as the 
Grand Hotel dancer. Lily is a lower 
type of artist. In a luxuriant wig 
Moffat Johnston tries to conceal his 
Scotch burr in the Oscarisms of 
Jaffe. He enlists a certain amount 
of sympathy but the most appealing 
character is the little old gentleman 
from the Sanatarium who is Etienne 
Girardot, the original Charley of 
Charley’s Aunt. Added to the med- 
ley of characters is a female M.D., 
two bearded players from Nurem- 
berg and a couple who are breaking 
the Mann Act. They open the play 
with singularly little delicacy and 
one is grateful to Jaffe’s myrmidons 
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for ousting them from their com- 
partment next to Lily. We confess 
that the greatest suspense of the 
evening was the thin ice on which 
the authors skated. When Jaffe de- 
cides for a while to bring the Pas- 
sion Play to Broadway and offers 
Magdalen to Lily, good taste defi- 
nitely departed. The humor is 
more slapstick than subtle but it 
amused the audience. Speed, not 
refinement is the ticket for 20th 
Century.—At the Broadhurst. 


BiocraPHy.—That it happens to 
be an autobiography and that Miss 
Ina Claire is the “auto” makes all 
the difference with the new Guild 
comedy. Miss Claire, who is the 
most piquante of our comedians, 
has been too partial to the camera. 
It is a great help both to the audi- 
ence and playwright to have her 
again on the stage. As Marion 
Froude in Biography, Miss Claire 
has traveled a long way from her 
native Tennessee. Miss Froude has 
acquired an international reputa- 
tion from her knack of painting 
second-rate portraits of first-rate 
people. One gathers indeed that 
Miss Froude’s relations with her 
celebrities were not confined to can- 
vas and that her heart was as pliant 
as her brush. That at any rate is 
the supposition of one brisk young 
editor who invades Marion’s studio 
to engage her pen for a serial ex- 
posure of her romances. Marion’s 
habits of conquest and extravagance 
induce her to accept the proposition 
with the result that Mr. Leander 
Nolan foresees the ruin of his life 
ambition to be United States Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. For it hap- 
pens that Mr. Nolan has the unde- 
sirable distinction of being the very 
first on Marion’s list of admirers— 
a secret that has alternately shamed 
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and excited Leander. For years he 
has felt that he may have been re- 
sponsible for her career, and on the 
eve of his own highly practical mar- 
riage to a newspaper magnate’s 
daughter, he comes to seek absolu- 
tion and then learns the awful truth 
about the biography. The past 
which is Marion’s capital threatens 
to be his Waterloo. This is the 
crux of the drama and without Mr. 
Behrman’s careful characterization 
and Miss Claire’s and Leander’s ex- 
cellent playing, the dramatic sus- 
pense would prove rather tranquil. 
As it is Act II. ends on the narrative 
of his life as told by the editor. 
Act III. is freshened up again by 
the entrance of the newspaper mag- 
nate and daughter. As Charles 
Richman is the magnate, he proves 
an imposing figure and inserts the 
only Southern accent deemed neces- 
sary. Of course the magnate also 
falls a victim to Marion but that 
has very little to do with her final 
decision. Just what that is, it 
doesn’t seem fair to disclose. 

Biography, though not as appeal- 
ing or amusing as Christopher Bean 
nor as picturesque as Autumn Cro- 
cus, has good lines, real people, an 
excellent set and clever actors. En- 
tirely pagan, it mocks at morals but 
eschews vulgarity. And if occa- 
sionally dull, its dullness is the 
more radiated by the charm of Miss 
Claire.—At the Guild. 


GirLs IN UNniFoRM.—Following a 
film, which by common consensus 
attains to the highest artistic stand- 
ards, we felt that in fairness to the 
play it should be seen first. Evi- 
dently the simple authenticity of the 
German picture has lost something 
in its translation to the English 
stage. That is not surprising, for 
it is a very local study of the old 
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Prussian tradition. As everyone 
must know by now all the scenes 
are laid in a Girls’ Academy in Pots- 
dam where the children of the Prus- 
sian aristocracy are trained to be 
proper mothers of Prussian officers. 
No false sympathy for a weaker sex 
is felt or suffered and it is shown 
how the system breaks the heart of 
a sensitive child, longing for affec- 
tion; whose romantic idealization of 
her favorite teacher is punished as 
a morbid weakness. 

As Fraulein von Bernburg, Rose 
Hobart has such a very cold exte- 
rior that one does not feel the warm 
heart that it is supposed to cover. 
As Manuela, Florence Williams 
gives an excellent and straightfor- 
ward performance but lacks the 
appeal that Mary Pickford had in 
her orphan réles. Our memory of 
Mary Pickford is always blurred 
by tears. (Perhaps this was what 
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the director of Girls in Uniform 
wished to avoid.) It seems strange 
that one can be interested for three 
acts in a Girls’ School. That it is 
interesting proves the sincerity of 
the writing. The really important 
part of either play or picture is the 
proof that the leaven of another 
standard is at work even among the 
Prussian Junkers. Fraulein von 
Bernburg shows Prussian woman- 
hood in revolt against the iron hand. 
Girls in Uniform may prove as im- 
portant to Northern Germany as 
an Uncle Tom’s Cabin.—At the 
Booth Theater. 


THE SHAKESPEARE THEATER.— 
For a dollar one may now see per- 
formances well above the average of 
the leading plays of Shakespeare. 
Fortunately they are greatly appre- 
ciated by school children and col- 
lege students. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


June, 1932 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE.—Still one of 
the very best comedies in town, this 
amusing study of the Hallam fam- 
ily will appeal to everyone with in- 
laws and to those without. The 
cast is the same and that means that 
it would be difficult to improve it.— 
At the Shubert. 


November 


CrIMINAL-AT-LARGE.—Edgar Wal- 
lace’s last and best melodrama 
which combines continuous excite- 
ment with some real characters and 
a complete surprise at the end. 
Emlyn Williams as the young Lord 
Lebanon is worth seeing just for 
himself. Plenty of screams for all! 
—At the 48th Street. 


WHueEN Lapies MEEtT.—Miss Ra- 
chel Crothers and Mr. John Golden 
have scored a mutual success in this 
wise comedy which shows Miss 
Crothers has as much knowledge of 
life as of the theater. Frieda Ines- 
cort and Selena Royle hold up the 
serious end against the amusing 
patter of Spring Byington and Wal- 
ter Abel. The scene opens in Green- 
wich Village but moves to the coun- 
try.—At the Royale. 


FLy1nG CoLtors.—A musical revue 
with Clifton Webb and Tamara 
Geva with Charles Butterworth as a 
rather disappointing comedian. Mr. 
Webb has some amusing sketches 
but his dance with Geva is not so 
good as the take-off by Beatrice 
Lillie. Bon Voyage is the best of 
the skits. The sets by Bel Geddes 
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are inclined to be ponderous and 
there is a mixed black and white 
chorus.—At the Imperial. 


December 


THE LaTE CHRISTOPHER BEAN.— 
By far and away the superlative 
comedy of the season, original, in- 
teresting, witty and—sexless. It is 
hard to say which is the cleverest, 
Walter Connolly as the country 
doctor who once harbored a genius 
unawares or Pauline Lord as the 
family cook who recognized the 
spark in Bean and surrounded him 
with the comfort of her sympathy. 
It is a most amusing satire of the 
art world who discover too late the 
value of Bean’s pictures and rescue 
what they can from the Doctor’s 
attic. Something not to be missed. 
—At the Henry Miller. 


DINNER AT EiGut.—This Kauf- 
man-Ferber scene drama of New 
York society centers about the din- 
ner planned by Mrs. Jordan and 
demonstrates what happens to 
those who pin their faith on lions 
and the British peerage. The play 
follows the lives of the Jordans and 
their guests up to the moment of 
dinner and there is plenty of variety 
and a great deal of drama. The 
best scene is one in which Conway 
Tearle plays an old movie actor 
and Constance Collier provides the 
comedy as an old stage beauty. Mr. 
Kaufman’s shows can sell their 
seats even in hard times for he al- 
ways gives a full evening of drama. 
—At the Music Box. 


January, 1933 
MusSIC IN THE Arr is our choice 


of musical entertainment. The 
music is fresh, the story appealing 
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and the acting extremely good. 
Tullio Carminati and Natalie Hall 
are full of dash as a composer and 
a prima donna and give a most de- 
licious rehearsal of the new opera. 
Shean—without Gallagher—is a 
very nice old Music Teacher and 
Walter Slezak is full of comedy as 
the village School Master. There 
never was an operetta in which the 
songs were introduced more natu- 
rally. In fact we even prefer it to 
the Cat and the Fiddle. Reinald 
Werrenrath must not be overlooked 
as the itinerant Bird Seller with his 
fine voice and songs.—At the Alvin 
Theater. 


AvutuMN Crocus.—Another view 
of the Alps—this time in the Tyrol 
where the great favorite from Lon- 
don, the handsome Czech, Francis 
Lederer, is so full of vitality as an 
innkeeper in full mountain costume 
that the whole Alpine chain totters 
when he throws himself down by 
the little school teacher on the 
mountain side. Dorothy Gish has 
now replaced Patricia Collinge in 
the réle of the London school 
ma’am who finds youth and love 
with Lederer, and we fancy she can 
bring much more comedy into the 
part. The rest of the guests at the 
Inn are as amusing as they are true 
to type. A very pleasant comedy.— 
At the Morosco. 


THE DuBarry.—Except for Miss 
Grace Moore’s beautiful voice, we 
confess we were not unduly enthu- 
siastic about DuBarry although it 
is scoring a success. The subject 
is not a pleasant lady and there is 
one most objectionable and ugly 
scene in Paris. The music is old- 
fashioned and much more Viennese 
than French and the sets are more 
in the standardized opera style than 























in the delicate elegance of eight- 
eenth century France. The score, 
however, is rich and much in the 
order of the Student Prince and 
there is a real singer in Miss 
Moore.—At the Geo. M. Cohan. 


WALK A LITTLE FASTER.—Miss 
Beatrice Lillie is back with us again 
and at her very funniest. As an 
able assistant she has Clark who 
also has McCullough and if the trio 
could always be on the stage one 
could laugh continuously. There 
is, however, a dull routine of songs 
and tap dances although one ballet 
called Marionettes is altogether de- 
lightful. Miss Lillie takes off 
Chevalier and Tamara Geva in a de- 
lirious manner and as a wild col- 
lege girl of the nineties has a su- 
perlative costume. The sketches 
are funnier than delicate and it is 
just as well not to listen for the tag 
line of any of them. Nor is Miss 
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Lillie always quite circumspect.— 
At the St. James. 


Lit1om.—One of the very best of- 
ferings of the winter is the revival 
of Liliom with Miss Le Gallienne 
and Schildkraut in their original 
réles. Here is a real play which 
carries one into another atmosphere 
and is as full of comedy as pathos 
and real emotion. DEAR JANE.—A 
dull little play but a very pretty 
picture of Jane Austen’s England. 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND.—The real 
gem of 1933.—At the Civic Reper- 
tory. 


THE ABBEY THEATER PLAYERS.— 
To us one of the real treats of the 
theater. A company of which every 
component part is good and the 
repertory of plays delightful. Their 
return engagement proves that New 
York knows the best when it is of- 
fered.—At the Martin Beck. 




















The Ball and the Cross 





Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





AN INSCRIPTION OUR LORD MAY HAVE READ 


IS is not one of the fruits of 

any recent excavation, for the 
marble on which the inscription in 
question is cut has been in Paris for 
the last fifty years. It has, how- 
ever, only recently been put before 
the learned world, for M. Froehner, 
the collector to whom it belonged, 
liked to gloat over his possessions in 
private and would not allow them 
to be examined by others. Now, 
after his death, his collection has 
been brought to the Cabinet des 
Médailles in Paris, and this very in- 
teresting inscription has at last been 
translated and published to the 
world. 

It is a mandate of an early Ro- 
man Emperor, and the subject with 
which it deals is the violation of 
tombs, and especially the desecra- 
tion of the remains of those who 
had been buried in them. Against 
such wrongdoers the Emperor de- 
crees severe punishment, and, in 
cases where the bodies have been 
interfered with, the penalty is 
death. 

M. Franz Cumont, the well- 
known Belgian archzologist, was 


the first to write upon the subject. 
He decided, from an examination 
of the shape of the letters, that the 
inscription in all probability be- 
longed to the time of Augustus, soon 
after the birth of Our Lord. Since 
the place from which the marble 
was sent to Paris is noted in the 
catalogue of the collection as being 
Nazareth, its possible connection 
with Our Lord at once suggested it- 
self. M. Cumont maintained that 
the lettering might be as late as the 
time of Tiberius, about 30 a. p., and 
put forward the idea that possibly 
the reason on account of which this 
mandate was given might be some 
complaint of the Jews to Pilate that 
the disciples of Christ had come 
secretly by night and carried off the 
Body from the tomb; thus render- 
ing themselves liable to the severe 
penalties decreed by Roman law 
against the violators of tombs. Pi- 
late, then, he went on to suggest, 
perhaps referred the matter to 
Rome because he was uncertain 
how far the Roman law was in force 
in the provinces, and this mandate, 
which in that case should more ac- 
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curately be called a Rescript, would 
be Czsar’s answer. He went on to 
note that there was a strong tra- 
dition in the second century, a 
tradition which we find often re- 
ferred to by the Apologists, to the 
effect that some report on the death 
of Christ had actually been sent by 
Pilate to Tiberius. He suggested 
that this mandate might be the 
origin of these reports. He ad- 
mitted that the ground was not very 
solid for such an hypothesis, but 
still he pleaded that it should not 
be altogether excluded. The stone, 
he said, would in that case have 
been naturally enough set up at 
Nazareth, as being the town of 
origin of Our Lord. 

If we could accept these ingenious 
suggestions the stone would indeed 
be one of extraordinary interest. 
An inscription that recorded the an- 
swer of Tiberius to a report made 
by Pilate concerning the “Empty 
Tomb” and the events of the Resur- 
rection would yield in interest and 
importance to no monument any- 
where in the world. Unfortunately, 
as it seems to me, it is not possible 
seriously to maintain the idea. The 
more closely it is examined the 
more impossible does the theory be- 
come. The marble still remains, 
however, as I shall hope to show, a 
monument of very real interest in 
connection with the Gospel story 
and the life of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Here, then, is the translation of 
the inscription. It is written in 
Greek, and not very good Greek, be- 
ing itself a translation, probably by 
some Syrian or Jewish official at- 
tached to the Roman Governor’s 
office. The original, of course, will 
have been in Latin. Following the 
Roman custom all such documents 
were written in Latin. 
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“It is my pleasure that all sepul- 
chres and tombs which have been 
placed under religious sanction for 
ancestors or sons, or relatives shall 
remain perpetually inviolate. If 
anyone is proved guilty of destroy- 
ing these, or of disturbing the 
buried in anyway whatever, or un- 
lawfully and injuriously removing 
them to another place, or of mov- 
ing away the inscriptions or stones 
upon them, I order that judgment 
be passed upon him according to 
the laws operative in matters con- 
nected with the gods. Beyond all 
must proper reverence be paid to 
the buried. No one may remove 
them on any account. If any do 
so it is my will that he should be 
condemned to death on a charge of 
violating the sepulchres.” 


To interpret this mandate it is 
necessary to understand the Roman 
ideas about graves and the bodies 
of the dead. These ideas were so 
different from our own that it is 
not easy to grasp them. No Roman 
cared anything for what we should 
call “the sanctity of human life.” 
Nor had he any regard for the 
bodies of the dead as such. Our 
own reverence for human life and 
for the dead is a purely Christian 
idea. The Roman idea was very 
different and came down from a 
very early stage of civilization. 
Burial was for them the thing that 
mattered. For if the body was not 
duly buried the ghost could not 
rest. He became a “Lemur,” a hos- 
tile spirit. But if the body was 
buried with due rites the spirit 
passed to the Manes, the friendly 
deities of the underworld, and 
both the body and the tomb passed 
under their immediate protection. 
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To interfere with a tomb, and even 
more, with the body it contained, 
became, therefore, an act of im- 
piety and sacrilege, to be avenged 
by the Manes, and to be punished 
with great severity by the Ponti- 
fices, who were supreme in all such 
matters of religion. 

Clearly then, this mandate from 
the Emperor, who by this time had 
become Pontifex Maximus and head 
of Roman religion, must have been 
called forth by some startling and 
shocking violations of the tombs 
which had actually taken place. 
The mandate has a personal tone. 
The Emperor has been really 
shocked, and speaks from his heart. 
That in itself suggests Augustus, 
the earnest restorer of Roman reli- 
gion, rather than Tiberius who 
cared little for such matters. In 
any case, the action of the disciples, 
even if the charge made by the Jews 
had been proved true, would have 
broken no law and shocked nobody. 
For there would have been no vio- 
lation of a tomb possible. The 
burial had not been completed. The 
women were there to complete the 
anointing and place the _ spices 
round the Body. No offense could 
have been proved against Roman 
law—and certainly none which 
needed to be reported to Rome and 
to call forth a personal mandate 
from the Emperor himself. We 
must look elsewhere for the crime 
which needed such a remedy. 

Now it is certain that the stone 
cannot have been originally erected 
at Nazareth. All we know about it 
is that it was “sent from Nazareth.” 
That is, some local agent bought it, 
we know not where, and forwarded 
it to Paris from Nazareth. But 
Nazareth was in Galilee, in the 
Tetrarchy of Herod. No such man- 
date would have been originally set 
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up there. It must belong to some 
place within the bounds of the Ro- 
man Province of Judea, and, since 
the boundary ran only a few miles 
south of Nazareth, that presents no 
difficulty. The place which natu- 
rally first suggests itself would be 
Sebaste, the capital of Samaria, 
only a day’s ride away across the 
level plain of Esdraelon. A stone 
found there would naturally be 
brought, in 1878 when it was sent 
to Paris, to Nazareth as the nearest 
place where it would be likely that 
a buyer would be found. Sebaste 
and Samaria are clearly places well 
worth considering in the first place, 
if we wish to discover the history 
of our inscription. The date can be 
fixed within very narrow limits. It 
must be after a. p. 6 for that is the 
date when Judea and Samaria first 
became a Roman province, and it 
must be before a. p. 15 which is the 
date of the death of Augustus. 
Everything points to Augustus rath- 
er than Tiberius as the author of the 
mandate. 

Now it happens that the one thing 
we know about the history of the 
Province at this early date, when 
Coponius was sent as the first Proc- 
urator is an event which may well 
have been the cause for the man- 
date we are considering. It was the 
Passover of a. p. 8. The doors of 
the Temple at Jerusalem were 
opened as usual early in the morn- 
ing, and a crowd of Samaritans 
rushed in, scattering human bones, 
which they had robbed from the 
tombs, everywhere in the holy edi- 
fice. Such a desecration had never 
occurred before in all history. It 
was impossible to go on that year 
with the celebration of the Pass- 
over. Not until expiatory sacrifices 
had been offered through a period 
of seven days could the Temple be 
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used again for worship. Only by 
the presence of the Roman forces 
could a civil war be prevented from 
breaking out between the Jews and 
the Samaritans on account of this 
outrage. But never again as long 
as the Temple stood was any Sa- 
maritan allowed to enter its pre- 
cincts. Nor again, even after due 
punishment had been awarded by 
the Roman Judge was any forgive- 
ness extended to the offending race. 
St. John has recorded for us how 
twenty years and more later the 
Jews had no dealings with the Sa- 
maritans so that the disciples won- 
dered when they saw Jesus talking 
with a woman of the hated nation. 

We need look no further, I think, 
for the occasion which led to the 
issue of our mandate. The Samari- 
tans had shocked the pagan senti- 
ment of the Romans no less deeply 
than the religious scruples of the 
Jews. Nothing short of the death 
penalty seemed to Augustus suffi- 
cient for such a crime. It was nat- 
ural that his mandate ordering this 
should have been engraved and set 
up at Sebaste, to be at once a per- 
petual reminder of the crime and a 
warning that Roman law would al- 
ways punish such malefactors with 
extreme severity. 

This terrible event happened at 
the Passover of a. p. 8. Our Lord 
would then have been, according to 
the best authorities, at least sixteen 
years of age. If, as seems probable, 
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it was His custom always to go up 
to attend the feast after He had once 
attained the age of twelve years, He 


.must Himself have been present 


with Joseph and Mary at Jerusalem 
when the crime was committed. In 
any case we can understand the 
horror which the story must have 
excited at Nazareth, situated as it 
was only a few miles from the Sa- 
maritan border. Sebaste lay on the 
direct road from Nazareth to Jeru- 
salem, and it may easily have hap- 
pened, since the stone would cer- 
tainly be set up in the most public 
place possible for all to read, that 
the Holy Family on their way to or 
from Jerusalem for the feast a year 
later, may have paused to watch its 
actual erection. Or again it may 
have happened that the eyes of Our 
Lord rested upon it as He passed 
through Sebaste in later life, and 
that it may have recalled to His 
mind the sad memory of the out- 
rage committed in His youth. 

So, even if we have to give up M. 
Cumont’s romantic idea that this 
inscription has to do with Pilate’s 
report to the Emperor concerning 
the events of the Resurrection 
morning, the stone remains still a 
relic of the greatest interest and 
value, as being one of the very few 
material objects which we can feel 
tolerably sure may have been seen 
and noticed by Our Lord Himself in 
the days of His earthly life. 

ARTHUR S. Barnes. 
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GANDHI’s PoLiTIcAL CREED 


It is customary to emphasize the 
religious element in Gandhi’s na- 
ture, and to interpret his revolu- 
tionary leadership in the light of 
the part which his faith plays in his 
life. But it will be found more en- 
lightening to begin with Gandhi as 
skeptic, to look first at the faith 
which he has lost. For the founda- 
tion of the present revolution in In- 
dia is to be found in the beliefs 
which the Indian leader has dis- 
carded, rather than in those which 
he still holds. Or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that it was 
not until Gandhi had given up cer- 
tain beliefs that he found the faith 
on which he now acts. 

The first great loss of belief thus 
to be taken into account in any 
study of Gandhi had to do with the 
benefit of British rule to India. At 
exactly what moment this occurred 
it would be hard to tell. Almost up 
to the end of the World War Gandhi 
seems never to have doubted that, 
whatever its shortcomings, British 
rule in India was to be accounted 
worth preserving. . . . In that belief, 
and despite many personal experi- 
ences of a disquieting nature, he 
served under the British flag in the 
Zulu war, the Boer war, and the 
World War. But somewhere be- 
tween the time when he toured In- 
dia pleading with his countrymen 
to enlist in the British army as the 
best method of assuring the welfare 
of India and the Amritsar session 
of the National Congress in 1919, 
Gandhi became convinced that Brit- 
ish rule was a positive detriment to 


the welfare of the Indian masses. 
Now he does not hesitate to stig- 
matize it as “satanic” and “devil- 
ish.” 

In the second place, Gandhi must 
be regarded as one who has lost 
faith in the fairness of the white 
race. When one recalls the bitter- 
ness of his experiences during his 
twenty years in the Transvaal... 
the wonder is not, perhaps, that 
Gandhi should have finally given up 
his belief in the desire of the domi- 
nant race to do justice but that he 
should have maintained that belief 
as long as he did. . . . The disillu- 
sion suffered in his own experience, 
precipitated finally by the acclaim 
accorded General Dyer after the 
shambles at Amritsar, ultimately 
convinced Gandhi that the white 
man will be as just and as fair as 
he is forced to be—and not a whit 
more. 

Third, to understand Gandhi it 
is necessary to see in him one who 
has lost faith in the ability of West- 
ern civilization to produce human 
happiness. At no point is there a 
greater failure on the part of the 
Occident either to comprehend the 
basis of Gandhi’s revolutionary gos- 
pel or to perceive its significance. 
The machine has become so essen- 
tial a factor in the productive pro- 
cess which underlies Western so- 
ciety that Gandhi’s preference for 
the hand-loom seems to the West 
merely a perverse and irrational 
eccentricity. . . . Western—that is 
to say, machine—civilization claims 
that it is superior because of the su- 
perior level of living which it af- 
fords. But does it? Are the fac- 
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tory workers of Lancashire happier 
than the village ryots of the Pun- 
jab? Is the life of the American 
workman—that magnificent crea- 
ture who is reputed to ride to his 
job in his automobile, swath his 
body in silk undergarments, and 
command luxuries that were denied 
the Cesars—any less dogged by fear 
of old age, of sickness, of want, 
than is the life of the humble pea- 
sant of the Ganges valley? In fact, 
is not the Oriental peasant, because 
of the very simplicity of his wants, 
less bedeviled than the Occidental 
factory worker? Such are the ques- 
tions that lie at the root of Gandhi’s 
social skepticism. And before they 
are too quickly dismissed it may be 
well to recall the testimony of Ber- 
trand Russell that, when visiting 
China, the thing which impressed 
him most was the contrast between 
the general content of the coolies 
and the dull torpor of the working 
classes in his own English mill 
towns. Stuart Chase has recently 
been drawing the same contrast in 
terms of village life in Mexico and 
in the factory towns of the United 
States. 

Finally, Gandhi’s revolutionary 
leadership rests on his loss of faith 
in the efficacy of force as the basis 
of government. . . . Gandhi sees all 
too clearly that every government 
in the world, and every stratifica- 
tion of society, is to-day held in 
place by the application of force. 
But he has become convinced that 
force is, in the long run, self-de- 
structive. It breeds the very evils 
it is supposed to eradicate. West- 
ern society, which he regards as en- 
gaged in committing suicide, pro- 
vides what is, to Gandhi, the final 
proof of this contention... . 

But while thus claiming that it 
has been, initially, Gandhi’s skepti- 
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cism which has made him the 
leader of Indian revolution, I would 
not minimize the importance of his 
Cs os 

To begin with, Gandhi has come 
to believe in the worth of national 
independence as an end in itself. 
This is the most recently arrived at 
article of his political creed, for the 
breadth of his interests and the 
catholicity of his sympathies give 
him a keen sense of the genuine in- 
terdependence of all humanity... . 

Second, Gandhi believes in the 
practicability of a self-sufficient In- 
dian life. When it is said that In- 
dia is dependent on her ties with 
the West to provide her teeming 
millions with the goods and the 
technical services which they re- 
quire, Gandhi rejects the claim. He 
will agree that, for a period, India 
may well make use—on her own 
terms—of the technical services of 
certain advisers and experts. But 
even this necessity he rates far 
lower than do most observers. On 
the whole, he believes that India as 
she now is can provide for her peo- 
ple all that they need to insure 
homes, health and happiness... . 

In the third place, of course, the 
significance and power of the 
Gandhi movement cannot be com- 
prehended without bearing con- 
stantly in mind the leader’s faith in 
satyagraha, or soul-force. . .. He be- 
lieves it possible so to discipline an 
entire people—even a people as di- 
verse, as unlettered, and as tradi- 
tionally divided into antagonistic 
groups as the people of India—that 
they will, by the application of 
methods of non-violent moral 
suasion and by the display of 
ability to suffer without retaliation, 
achieve whatever ends they seek. ... 
Gandhi’s faith in soul-force involves 
two other beliefs: a belief that there 
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is in every man and nation a sort 
of moral sensitiveness which must 
respond to the appeal of unarmed 
reason, and a belief that the readi- 
ness to undergo suffering without 
reprisal which satyagraha involves 
presents a problem in policing with 
which the military arm has no ef- 


fective way of dealing. 

—From Pavt Hurcuimson’s Storm Over 
Asia. By permission of Henry Holt & Co., 
publishers. 
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THE MAKINGS OF Hits HANDS 


Next day, two marriages were 
blessed before my Mass, which was 
the nuptial one, and for the first 
time I gave Communion to a great 
Native congregation, and had to 
learn to resist the temptation to give 
it to adorable infants, tightly 
knotted in shawls on their mothers’ 
backs, and peering open-mouthed 
over their shoulders at the shining 
ciborium, or putting out tiny pink- 
palmed hands. After Mass the hus- 
bands, gripping their brides firmly 
by the forearm, led them out of 
church, where they separated. 
Women smilelessly shook hands 
with the brides, and the men with 
their friends, just touching the tips 
of their fingers. The church, brick, 
with a tower whose cross is five 
thousand feet above sea-level, is 
spacious in the sense that built for 
two hundred or so, four hundred 
can pack themselves into it; its 
woodwork is good and home-made; 
its stencilling also is home-made. 
Later, there was high Mass and 
Confirmation; rather tired, I said 
my prayers outside, next door to a 
delinquent who knelt there daily 
during Mass, doing his public pen- 
ance. These wise people approve 
of penances. “Give me,” they say, 
when very conscious of misdeeds, 
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“a strong medicine!” I said my 
psalms among gum-trees and vastly 
curving palms and trees of moon- 
flowers—exquisite hanging trum- 
pets of mellow lustrous white, but 
poisonous and rotting soon and of- 
fensively. Tufts of bright yellow 
flowers, takoma. And the cactuses! 
Nature’s superb superiority to all 
art! They might be ten feet high, 
long, half-furled leaves of dim sil- 
ken green shimmeringly veiled or 
shot with purple, with deep purple 
thorns, and an amazingly sym- 
metrically scalloped sword, em- 
bossed, you would say, all up the 
main artery. And golden-cream 
borders and stripes up the spine of 
them — an arrangement of colours 
that held you spell-bound. “I was 
taking delight in the makings of 
Thy hands!” Silver, dim greens, 
every purple, and creamy-gold! .. . 

These days were peaceful because 
beautiful. At night, electric storms 
flickered or blazed in violent and 
pallid gold, round the whole hori- 
zon. One evening, the sky was 
solid slate, leaving a long strip of 
vivid amber between itself and the 
flat purple earth. At one point, 
the clouds bulged and then de- 
scended in a perfectly rigid column 
till they met a dusky mist fuming 
upwards. Perhaps thirty miles dis- 
tant. Who could not praise God? 
. ..- But people don’t. If one thinks 
with the Psalms, and says that one 
delights in the makings of God’s 
fingers (which I prefer even to the 
“makings of His hands,” because 
“fingers” suggest His innumerable 
tiny touches, as on leaves, or filies), 
they say one is anthropomorphic. 
Well, of course! If religion were 
not anthropomorphic, what good 
were it to man? I prefer to call 
nature theomorphic. The Book of 
Wisdom reminds me to be gentle 
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with those who were so over- 
whelmed by the strength and beauty 
of created things, that they had no 
spirit left to go further, or to re- 
member how far more powerful and 
lovely must He be, to whose thrill- 
ing ubiquitous presence all these 
things are due. Of course. With 
one single energetic thought, we 
can eliminate all talkers about an- 
thropomorphism, let alone sensu- 
ousness, for, I can think of hardly 
any austerity more serious than 
that which is needed in order to ap- 
preciate properly what is beautiful. 
The moment you try to buy Beauty 
up, so to say, and keep it for your- 
self, it withers. The moment you 
merely yield yourself to it, you col- 
lapse. 

You cannot so much as find 
words, let alone chemical colours, 
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for expressing, say, the dawn. Here, 
if sleep were difficult, I had a vast 
garden, and clean sand to walk on, 
before that hour. If I said: The 
sky was redder in the west than in 
the east; that it then passed into 
woodsmoke blue, then into flamingo 
pinks, then lavender at the top, then 
into all-but white, till when in the 
east it became yellow and finally 
pure gold, what have I said? Idle 
to use names of stuffs, metals, egg- 
shells, butterflies even, for describ- 
ing what has no texture at all, but 
is sheer light! Just as you can 
never describe the lustre, the glow- 
from-within, of what is alive. Yet 
having accepted such a gift, you 
need to exclaim about it, and even 
to hand it on. 


—From African Angelus, by C. C. Martin- 
DALE, S.J. (London: Sheed & Ward). 











THE NEMESIS OF MONEY-LENDING 


To Calvin more than to any other 
man is due the change that came 
over the minds of Christian men, a 
change that affected all Europe, on 
the question of money-lending. No 
doubt economic conditions in the 
sixteenth century favoured a ready 
acceptance of Calvin’s forceful doc- 
trine, the times were congenial for 
the new theory, the soil receptive. 
In the break up of Christendom at 
the Reformation, Calvin, with the 
gift of clear thinking and the power 
to set down his thoughts, had his 
opportunity and took it. Calvinism 
as a theological system made its ap- 
peal chiefly to the Dutch, and to the 
Scots, to be carried by the latter to 
many lands. But few Presbyterian 
ministers to-day stand by the the- 
ology of Calvin. It is the puritan 
social ethic that has prevailed, the 
Protestant teaching concerning 
money-lending has spread all over 
the world; its influence is now as 
apparent in Catholic countries as 
among non-Catholics. Everywhere 
there is complaint of depression, un- 
employment, hard times. Nemesis 
of money-lending. The prosperity 
promised to the godly Protestant of 
the new religion has somehow 
brought the world to a wretched 
muddle. The triumph of the money- 
lender is a sorry business, the rule 
of the usurer the most loathsome 
of tyrannies. 

It was not that avarice was a new 
thing in the sixteenth century, or 
that money-lending was invented at 
the Reformation. Covetousness and 
avarice are as old as the earliest 
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records of mankind. 


Money was 
borrowed by kings for their wars 
and luxuries and extorted by nu- 
merous devices throughout the Mid- 


dle Ages. Popes borrowed money 
for crusades. The Renaissance re- 
vealed how much could be done by 
money when beautiful works of art 
were wanted. But poverty, holy 
poverty, the lady poverty of Fran- 
ciscan devotion was still honoured 
and the money-lender not highly 
esteemed however much borrowing 
was done from him. 

The Protestant teaching changed 
all that. To the puritan it was a 
plain duty to get rich, “to get on in 
the world,” as we say to-day. Cov- 
etousness no doubt was a sin—but 
covetousness was not so grave a sin 
as sloth. Poverty, far from being 
a state of grace, an honourable es- 
tate, was despised as disgrace, the 
sure sign of God’s displeasure. The 
good man, according to the puritan 
doctrine, climbed from poverty to 
riches, using the intelligence given 
to him to outwit his neighbours. 

(Numerous Protestant and puri- 
tan writers have emphasized the 
importance of this doctrine. With 
the development of machinery and 
the arrival of capitalism, i. e., the 
employment of labour for the sake 
of increasing profit and making 
more mroney, the political econo- 
mists, the “orthodox” economists as 
they were called, gave their ap- 
proval to the business of getting 
rich. The Protestant world of the 
nineteenth century was assured by 
its philosophers and historians that 
their world was really the best of 
all possible worlds. The “back- 

















ward” countries were Catholic, the 
“progressive” countries Protestant, 
according to the jargon of the times. 
And every good Protestant child of 
the wealthier middle class grew up 
in this belief.) 

Puritan teaching, with its duty of 
getting rich, really made avarice, 
for the first time in the history of 
mankind, a virtue, and turned the 
covetous man into a good citizen. 
By the nineteenth century bankers 
and money-lenders had earned their 
seats in the House of Lords of the 
British Imperial Parliament, and 
the Jewish money-lender, Roths- 
child, was not to be denied a seat in 
the House of Commons as the repre- 
sentative of the ancient city of Lon- 
don. Of course this glorification of 
avarice created an hypocrisy. The 
avaricious man, grown wealthy by 
exploiting the poor or lending to the 
rich at high rate of interest, had to 
wear the mask of virtue. His puri- 
tan friends insisted that he was a 
good man, that he must be a good 
man since he was favoured by God 
who had blessed his schemes. But 
beyond being a good man of busi- 
ness he was as others and fell as 
other men into sins of the flesh. 
The hypocrisy of the puritan—-all 
the great British novelists, Fielding, 
Scott, Dickens, saw through it—was 
the result of the puritan doctrine. 
The nemesis of money-lending, 
when the money-lender is rever- 
enced as a great and good man be- 
cause he is a money-lender, is hy- 
pocrisy. It started with Calvin, 
then the new puritan ethic that 
made usury a practice for “saints” 
and poverty the sign of God’s dis- 
pleasure; and a pretty mess has 
come of this devil’s doctrine. The 
bankers and loan-mongers are com- 
pelled by their worshippers to wear 
the masks of virtue, to pose as the 
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saviours of society, and over and 
over again, when the mask slips we 
see them as the sorriest swindlers. 
How many eminent financiers high- 
ly esteemed in the days of their 
prosperity as philanthropists and 
public benefactors, fawned upon 
when subscriptions for “charity” 
were wanted, have chosen suicide 
rather than penal servitude when 
the game was up! and how many 
are the victims whom they ruin in 
their fall. It all comes of this 
strange perverted view that money- 
lending is itself a high and honour- 
able calling, that by borrowing and 
lending money communities flour- 
ish and nations thrive. 
Money-lending—and banking is 
only money-lending—is of course a 
convenience and a necessary con- 
venience at times. But it is a sec- 
ondary matter. Provision of food, 
shelter and clothing are the prime 
necessities for the physical well- 
being of man. Money-lending from 
being a means to an end has come 
to be thought of as an end in itself. 
The first thing to be done in a new 
country is to start a bank. In every 
little country town in England and 
in most of the larger villages the 
five chief banks set up their branch 
establishments and we know that 
clergy, shopkeepers, farmers, gen- 
try, are all in the books of the bank; 
some as lenders, drawing interest 
on their loans; others, and these are 
the great majority, as borrowers 
paying interest on their overdrafts. 
Money-lending, always a profit- 
able business even when the money- 
lender was hated for his avarice, 
now raised to so glorious a state 
that every big banker must be en- 
nobled, or at least be called 
“knight,” triumphs over the ambi- 
tions of statesmen and adjusts the 
plans of politicians throughout the 
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world. Another hypocrisy: the 
banker must act the dictator, and 
mediate between states. Every 
country in distress, every impover- 
ished community, cries out for a 
loan. And with every fresh loan, 
with nations as with private per- 
sons, the sharper the stranglehold 
of the money-lender. The bank is 
the supreme governor. Catholic 
parents vie with non-Catholic in 
seeking to place their sons in the 
temples of money-lending. No 
shame attaches to banking as it 
once did in Christian times to 
money-lending. But then no shame 
attaches to-day from living on 
usury or interest; we have but to 
call interest “dividends” and then 
the higher the rate the better, no 
matter from what source the divi- 
dends are procured. 

Some day we shall emerge from 
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this nightmare of universal money- 
lending and drive the money-lend- 
ers from the seats of the mighty. 
By mutual aid and co-operative ac- 
tion we shall find that in a world 
blessed abundantly with all good 
things the intervention of the loan- 
monger and money-lender is a hin- 
drance and a curse rather than an 
advantage. 

In the meantime let us see the 
nemesis of money-lending for what 
it is. Hypocrisy, born of the ethic 
of puritanism, has made avarice a 
virtue and the covetous man glori- 
ous: until the world groans under 
the tyranny of the banker and 
money-lender. 

We can at least clear our minds 
of cant and not be deceived by the 
appearance of things. 


—Josern Crayton, F.R.Hist.S., in The Irish 
Rosary (Dublin), December, 1932. 











Editorial Comment 


IS year the Paulist Fathers 

celebrate their Diamond Jubi- 
lee. That fact is of no tremendous 
importance in the history of the 
Catholic Church. A Church that 
has lived dangerously through nine- 
teen centuries can hardly be ex- 
pected to be all wrought-up be- 
cause one of its minor societies has 
managed to survive for three-quar- 
ters of one century. Some years 
ago when the late lamented Father 
Elliott was showing the sights of 
New York to the Abbé Sicard and 
the Abbé Félix Klein of Paris, he 
pointed to our City Hall and said 
with some pride, “it was built three- 
quarters of a century ago.” “A 
foolish remark,” said Father Elliott 
afterwards, telling the joke on him- 
self; “for I saw the abbés look at 
each other with a quizzical smile, 
and then Sicard said, ‘My present 
church was built in the fifteenth 
century and my parish dates from 
the time of King Clovis.’” I dare 
say that some such reply occurs to 
the mind, though probably in char- 
ity it will be restrained from the 
lips of a Jesuit, a Dominican, a 
Franciscan, a Car- 
melite or a Bene- 
dictine, if he hears a 
Paulist saying with 
a certain amount of satisfaction, 
“We are seventy-five years old!” 
The Jesuits have four hundred 
years of history—marvelous his- 
tory—behind them; the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, seven hundred 
and the Benedictines no less than 
fifteen hundred. These and a dozen 
other really great Orders have 
weathered storms and survived ca- 
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tastrophes, the like of which we 
Paulists will perhaps never experi- 
ence. Compared with theirs, our 
life has been easy and unexciting. 
Even if we live as long as they, we 
have no hope of equaling their 
achievements or rivaling their pres- 
tige. In numbers also we are hope- 
lessly outdistanced. The Jesuits 
have in all the world more than 
10,000 ordained priests, not to men- 
tion scholastics and lay brothers; 
the Franciscans (of various 
branches) have over 13,000 and the 
Benedictines about as many, while 
the Paulists have scarcely 200 mem- 
bers, including professed novices. 
Of ordained priests, we have slight- 
ly less than a hundred. So as a 
matter of course, we approach our 
Diamond Jubilee with appropriate 
humility. 


TILL, perhaps we may say of 
our society what Daniel Web- 
ster said of his Alma Mater, Dart- 
mouth, “It is a small college but 
there are those who love it.” We 
are a small and not very important 
group, but there are those who love 
the idea that gave us birth and the 
spirit that we have tried to cherish. 
And so I have thought that perhaps 
the readers of THe CATHOLIC 
Wor_p would welcome a few para- 
graphs of comment upon the raison 
d’étre of the Paulists, especially if I 
promise not to annoy them with 
too much biographical and histor- 
ical data. 


E founders of “The Mission- 
ary Society of St. Paul the 
Apostle in the State of New York” 
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(to give the organization its corpo- 
rate name) were all converts to the 
Catholic faith. The leader among 
them, Isaac Hecker, was born in 
New York City of German Lutheran 
parents. His brothers were bakers 
and Isaac while still very young 
worked at the kneading trough, 
often with a volume of Kant or 
Fichte or Hegel propped up before 
his eyes. If he who runs may read 
why not he who works? Such a boy 
obviously was not cut out for com- 
mercial life. The Critique of Pure 
Reason has its points, but it is hard- 
ly a business manual. However, 
young Hecker was not so much at- 
tracted by Kantian or Hegelian 
metaphysics as he was revolted by 
social injustice. By the time he was 
twenty he wrote, “the heathenish 
selfishness of business competition 
started me away from the world.” 
He not only read with avidity the 
protests then current against eco- 
nomic injustice, but he mingled 
with workingmen and listened to 
their grievances, and being a lad 
with the courage of his convictions, 
he did not hesitate 
to mount the soap- 
box or the wagon- 
tail and harangue 
the crowds on the street upon the 
subject of justice for the working- 
man. This was of course before 
the days of Rerum Novarum, not to 
say of Quadragesimo Anno, but if 
the writing of these two papal en- 
cyclicals had been anticipated, it is 
not too much to suppose that Heck- 
er, aflame with a passion for social 
justice, would then and there have 
joined the Church. 

As a matter of fact, his road to 
Catholicism was long and tortuous. 
Dissatisfied with social conditions, 
he was likewise ill at ease with reli- 
gion as he knew it in the Protestant 
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sects. He tried them all, or at least 
studied them all, Lutherans, Meth- 
odists, Episcopalians, Congregation- 
alists, Baptists. At one period he 
hired a seat in a Unitarian Church 
and walked three miles every Sun- 
day to hear the celebrated Orville 
Dewey preach, not that he believed 
in Unitarianism (if Unitarianism 
has a belief), but because, as he 
said, “Dewey was a smart fellow 
and I enjoyed listening to him.” 
He ran hither and thither to 
seek enlightenment from all 
schools of ministers of religion and 
all types of social reformers. For a 
time he lived at Brook Farm and 
at Fruitlands, Utopian commu- 
nities in Massachusetts, and there 
he became familiar with Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry Thoreau 
(he lived for a time at Concord in 
the house of Thoreau’s mother), 
George Ripley, Bronson Alcott, 
George William Curtis and others 
who had or affected to have an 
eagerness for metaphysical truth 
and social readjustment. The most 
powerful mind with which he came 
into contact was that of Orestes 
Brownson, a genuine philosopher. 
The others fancied themselves pro- 
found thinkers, but were for the 
most part dilettanti, sippers and 
tasters and dabblers. 

Together with Brownson, he 
finally happened upon Catholicism. 
He read extensively, prayed a great 
deal, agonized not a little and in 
the end preceded his scholarly 
friend into the Catholic Church. 
Then as now, the Catholic clergy, 
who in spite of their apostolic zeal 
for conversions, are a wary lot, 
made no attempt to smooth his 
way. On the contrary, they were 
to a degree indifferent or suspicious 
of the stability of this young idealist. 
Perhaps he seemed to them a little 

















too intense, and when they learned 
that he had run the gamut of the 
creeds, dissatisfied with one after 
the other, they prob- 
ably feared that 
his restless spirit 
would find discon- 
tent even within the true fold. 
His temperament may be judged 
from his Brook Farm nickname, 
“Ernest the Seeker.” But the sus- 
picion of his sincerity or of his sta- 
bility did injustice to his intelli- 
gence. He knew what he sought 
and he knew when he had found it. 
Never again was his impetuous and 
penetrating mind uneasy about reli- 
gious truth. 


“Seek and Ye 
Shall Find” 


T is only fair to the reluctant ec- 
clesiastics to add that Hecker 
had other traits upon which the 
clergy usually look askance. He 
was a born mystic and, paradoxical 
though it be, priests and bishops 
are inclined to fight shy of would- 
be converts with mystical inclina- 
tions. We need not discuss that 
anomaly. The simple fact is 
that Catholics, though from infancy 
steeped and saturated in mysticism, 
are naturally distrustful of persons 
with a mystical nature who come 
from without. Indeed, explain it 
as you will, mystics born and bred 
in the Church are generally misun- 
derstood. The feeling against them 
is not logical, or just, but it seems to 
be inevitable. The lives of the saints 
are full of evidence going to show 
that though the mystic in the 
Church is in the midst of his own, 
his own receive him not. St. Teresa, 
St. Catherine of Siena and St. John 
of the Cross were all suspected of 
being “pious frauds” because of 
their mystical experiences. Opin- 
ion to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the mind of the Catholic clergy is 
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deeply seamed with skepticism 
about such matters. 

Furthermore, there was the pos- 
sibility of young Hecker’s being a 
sociological heretic. He had 
stumped for the Workingman’s 
Party in New York, had mingled 
with Socialists and 
had always been in 
the thick of discus- 
sions prevalent then 
as now, as to the justice of private 
property. “Bishop Fitzpatrick [of 
Boston] wanted me,” he says, “to 
purge myself of Communism. But 
I had settled the question in my 
own mind and on principles which 
I afterwards found to be Catholic.” 
In other words, as I have hinted, he 
had arrived half a century before- 
hand at the program of Leo XIII. 
and Pius XI.—social justice and 
economic reform, but no Socialism 
or compulsory Communism. 


Unusual 
but Sound 


DUT I have promised not to go too 

far into biographical detail. 
Let us simply add that Hecker 
found his home and his refuge in 
the Catholic Church and that in due 
time—as might have been guessed 
—it developed that his vocation was 
to the priesthood. He applied to 
the Redemptorists, made his noviti- 
ate in Belgium and his studentate 
in Holland, enduring some myste- 
rious inner trials, involving a tem- 
porary stagnation of his active 
mind; but overcoming these and 
other obstacles, was ordained in 
London by the illustrious Bishop 
Wiseman, afterwards first Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster since 
the Reformation. 

The newly ordained Redemptor- 
ist returned to America and com- 
menced the career of a preaching 
missionary. In that capacity he 
was associated with the four priests, 
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all converts, who afterwards joined 
him in forming the Paulist Society. 
They were Clarence Walworth, son 
of the Chancellor of New York 
State, first a law- 
yer and then a 
clergyman much 
under the influence 
of Newman and the Oxford Move- 
ment; George Deshon, classmate 
and roommate of General Grant; 
Francis A. Baker, formerly Episco- 
palian minister in Baltimore, a man 
of great charm and piety as well as 
of noble mind, and Augustine 
Hewit, the best scholar of the group, 
a New England Yankee who, as Fa- 
ther Elliott says in his Life of Fa- 
ther Hecker, “had tarried a few 
years in the Episcopal Church on 
his way from Calvinism to Catholi- 
cism.” 

If I have confessed at the outset 
that we Paulists are quite ordinary 
men, I feel that I must exclude 
from that designation the founder 
and his associates. Gigantes erant 
in diebus illis. And if it must be 
said of us Quantum mutati ab illis, 
the just and charitable reader will 
make allowances. A group like that 
occurs but seldom and there is per- 
haps no religious order in which the 
second and third generation have 
measured up to the first. 


Hecker’s First 
Companions 


UT, after all, it is the work and 
not the men, the purposes and 
methods of the society rather than 
its personnel that concern us here. 
What purpose, therefore, can the 
Paulists have that had not been an- 
ticipated and realized a hundred 
times before their foundation? The 
Scholastic maxim leaps to mind, 
Non multiplicanda entia sine neces- 
sitate. Too many organizations 


with the same objective clutter up 
the field, or to borrow a bit of ex- 
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pressive slang, “gum up the works.” 
So—with a score or more of zealous 
and efficient missionary orders in 
existence, what was the necessity 


of one more? The five original 
Paulists had been active members 
of the order founded by St. Alphon- 
sus, and why could they not have 
been content as Redemptorists? 
There was and there is no order of 
missionaries more holy, more de- 
voted or more successful in their 
work than those of the Congrega- 
tion of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
And yet Hecker and his associates 
left that society (with Papal per- 
mission and encouragement) and 
founded another. Why? 

The answer is given a hundred 
times in the writings of the founder, 
sometimes in accordance with the 
mystical element in his character 
and again in terms of practical real- 
ism. “The Eternal Absolute,” he 
writes, “is ever creating new forms 
of expressing itself. It is for this we 
are created, that we may give a new 
and individual expression to the 
Absolute in our own peculiar char- 
acter. As soon as the new is but the 
re-expression of the old, God ceases 
to live. Ever the mystery is re- 
vealed in each new birth and so 
must it be to eternity.” 

That is to say, the Divine Life is 
everlastingly fecund. It is exuber- 
ant, prodigal, and produces in hu- 
man institutions as 


well as in all ani- The Fertility 
mate nature endless of the Divine 
varieties of organ- Principle 


isms. All secondary 

sources of life grow old, become 
sterile and die. But God brings 
forth ever new manifestations of 
His limitless vitality. Nova et 
vetera, says Our Savior, “The wise 
householder bringeth forth from 
his treasure house things new and 











old. 
kammer there seems to be no treas- 
ure less than some hundreds of 
years old. The guardian of the 
precious relics explains proudly, 
“this was donated by a king who 
lived in the eleventh century, and 
this is of the fourteenth, and this, 
the prize of all, comes down from 
the days of Charlemagne.” And so 
on. But the traveler—shall we say 
especially the American traveler— 
is tempted to violate the atmosphere 
of solemnity and ask, “Have you re- 
ceived no new treasure in the last 
three or four centuries?” If all the 
treasures are from antiquity, the 
institution is defunct or moribund. 


E Catholic Church is some- 

times thought to be a sort of 
antique or survival of medievalism. 
But she has no such notion of her- 
self; she feels that the life of God 
flows through her veins as fresh 
and as young as ever. One evi- 
dence, for example, is the new 
energy that she is now pouring out 
into the foreign mission field. 
Every school boy remembers the 
words of Macaulay, “The Catholic 
Church is still sending forth to the 
farthest ends of the world mission- 
aries as zealous as those who landed 
in Kent with Augustine.” Augus- 
tine landed in Kent in the sixth cen- 
tury. Macaulay had in mind par- 
ticularly the Jesuit missionaries of 
the sixteenth century. He himself 
wrote in the middle of the nine- 
teenth. If he could have lived an- 
other century he would find his 
words even more conspicuously true 
in the twentieth. 

As with foreign missions, so with 
other out-croppings of spiritual en- 
ergy. Take for example the ever 
recurring phenomenon of sanctity. 
A Catholic does not look upon a 
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In many a European schatz- 
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“saint” as a holy person who died 
long ago. At any time you may read 
that a new name has been placed 
upon the altars. There may be a 
saint at your elbow in church, or in 
your own street, a saint who will 
some day be canonized, like the Lit- 
tle Flower, or Mother Seton, or 
(perhaps) Matt Talbot or Father 
Willie Doyle, to say nothing of the 
saints who remain unknown and 
uncanonized. 


ND that, I hope, is not too 

roundabout a way of explain-. 

ing what Father Hecker meant 

when he said that the “Eternal Ab- 

solute is ever creating new forms of 
expressing Itself.” 

Hence therefore new religious 
communities. They crop up here, 
there, wherever a new need shows 
itself or a new idea takes hold of a 
group of persons. The new idea 
that seized upon that little group 
of the five first Paulists was that 
there should be a society of priests 
dedicated especially if not exclusive- 
ly to the work of presenting the 
Catholic faith to the non-Catholics 
of America. Father Hecker—this 
time in less mystical language—ex- 
pressed the conviction, “These 
American non-Catholics require an 
institution which shall have their 
conversion to the Catholic faith as 
its principal aim, an _ institution 
which is free to de- 
velop itself accord- America for 
ing to the fresh _ the Americans 
wants which may 
spring up, thus opening an attrac- 
tive future to the religious voca- 
tions of the Catholic young men of 
our country.” The notion did not 
suddenly dawn upon him. It had 
slowly developed in his mind since 
he had become a Catholic. It led 
him, as a representative of the 
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group, to Rome and while the set- 
tlement of their problem was pend- 
ing, Hecker submitted the idea of a 
new religious community to a num- 
ber of advisers, specially chosen as 
“holy, instructed and experienced” 
in such matters, and he held him- 
self ready to surrender the plan as a 
delusion if any one of them re- 
turned an unfavorable answer. 
One of the advisers was Cardinal 
Barnabo, who made himself Heck- 
er’s particular champion in Rome, 
another was Archbishop Bedini, 
who later made a tour of the United 
States and was the unwitting oc- 
casion of many vicious demon- 
strations of Knownothingism. In 
addition, there were members of 
three religious orders, including a 
Passionist who was Hecker’s father- 
confessor during his Roman so- 
journ. All of these agreed with 
Hecker that it seemed to be the will 
of God that there should be such an 
institute as he had hoped for. 
Pope Pius IX. being agreeable, the 
new society came into being. The 
date of its birth was July 7, 1858. 


XTERNAL circumstances have, 
under Divine Providence, had 

a part in the formation of most re- 
ligious orders. It was the partic- 
ularly thorough and ferocious per- 
secution under the Emperor Decius 
that occasioned the grouping of 
refugees in the Thebaid desert—and 
this was in reality the commence- 
ment of Christian monasticism. 
The barbarian invasions and the 
social chaos that followed had 
much to do with the beginnings of 
the Benedictine Order. It was the 
vocation of the Sons of St. Benedict 
to teach the arts of peace to the bar- 
barians. The vast and beautiful 
Franciscan order was founded by 
the inspired Poverello as a demon- 
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stration to a world that seemed par- 
ticularly to need the lesson that 
poverty and not riches, humility 
and not pride is the way to the 
kingdom of heaven. The Jesuits 
were established frankly to offset 
the religious revolt that commenced 
with Luther and swept over a dozen 
countries. Their purpose was coun- 
ter-reformation. If it be true—and 
it is—that Protestantism conquered 
no new territory after its first fifty 
years, to the Jesuits above all oth- 
ers belongs the credit of having 
stopped the prairie fire of heresy that 
threatened to sweep over all Eu- 
rope. 

In a word, the point is that any 
new set of circumstances, any crisis, 
any great religious problem may 
give rise to a new “order” in the 
Church. 


OWEVER, it must be under- 
stood that the multitude of re- 
ligious orders within the Church 
have all the one essential purpose, 
although their equipment and their 
methods vary. Sometimes when we 
Catholics refer to what we consider 
the scandalous divisions of Chris- 
tianity into a multitude of sects, the 
retort is made that we too are di- 
vided, that we are broken up into 
different organizations, Francis- 
cans, Jesuits, Dominicans and a 
hundred others. But that retort 
can hardly be made in all serious- 
ness. The analogy is obviously 
inexact. The “orders” in the Cath- 
olic Church are not more disunited 
than were the French, Belgians, 
Italians, English, Canadians, Aus- 
tralians and Americans in the al- 
lied forces. These separate units of 
the one great army retained certain 
distinguishing marks even after the 
consolidation under Foch, but they 
constituted none the less a moral 
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and physical unit. The different 
religious societies within the Cath- 
olic Church are not identical in 
every detail; they 
may have their dif- 
ferences of opinion 
as to how things 
should be done—like Pershing and 
Haig and Joffre; they disagree as 
to the kind and degree of discipline 
necessary—as the English and Aus- 
tralians differed; but they are all 
working together for the one same 
end, and being codrdinated un- 
der one generalissimo they are 
more effective than if they were 
absolutely homogeneous. Absolute 
homogeneity would spell rigidity. 
The Church favors flexibility. It 
is therefore better that there should 
be a variety of religious “societies,” 
“congregations,” “orders” in the 
one fold. The Church seems to 
think so, or she would insist upon 
universal amalgamation, and com- 
plete identity of rule. As a matter 
of fact, she tolerates and encour- 
ages a hundred different kinds of 
constitutions. Her mind in this 
matter may be surmised from her 
plan of action. She says to each 
group which obtains the permis- 
sion to form a new society, “You 
have a specific purpose in view. 
So, devise an appropriate rule of 
your own, live by that rule and see 
how it works, take advice from ex- 
perienced canonists. After a gen- 
eration or two of members have 
grown up and lived under that rule, 
it may be time to ask for official 
papal approval.” Evidently there is 
in this modus agendi no obstacle to 
a multiplicity of “orders,” or to a 
variety of rules and constitutions. 


Variety 
in Unity 


E essential purpose of the 
Paulist Society is of course 
identical with that of all other reli- 


gious groups within the Catholic 
fold—development of the life of the 
spirit with the assistance of com- 
munity rule. Sanctification of the 
individual—if it be not too bold a 
phrase —is the primary end of 
every religious order. Preaching, 
teaching, parochial works, evan- 
gelization of the heathen are all 
incidental to this main purpose. 
Within every community the mem- 
bers are constantly exhorted to 
strive for what the masters of the 
ascetical life call “perfection.” For 
monk or hermit, friar or “brother” 
or “sister” contemplative or active, 
Carthusian, Cistercian, Carmelite, 
Franciscan, Dominican, Jesuit or 
what you will, the primary objec- 
tive is the same. The vision of 
sanctity that came to St. Jerome in 
the midst of licentious Rome, driv- 
ing him to a cave in Bethlehem, or 
to St. Benedict at Subiaco, or St. Ig- 
natius on his bed of pain after Pam- 
peluna or in retreat at Manresa was 
substantially the same vision, the 
same strange inscrutable religious 
experience that drove young Isaac 
Hecker, still a groper after truth, 
away from his brother’s home to a 
lonesome room in the village of 
Chelsea, to Brook Farm, to Fruit- 
lands, seeking sometimes solitude 
and again the companionship of 
men in quest of the higher life. 

I trust it will not be taken amiss 
if I compare this odd youth who 
will probably never achieve canoni- 
zation, with some of the greatest 
saints in the calendar. But I think 
it true that any one of us, even the 
humblest Christian Brother or Sis- 
ter of Charity, or some hidden mem- 
ber of a “third-order,” may feel the 
same kind of divine promptings 
that stirred the heart of the Apos- 
tles when they heard the call, gentle 
but peremptory, “Come follow Me!” 
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F the question be asked, what 
peculiar external circumstance 
or new problem was there to give 
rise to a society such as that of the 
Paulists—the answer comes spon- 
taneously: the rise of democracy 
and the consequent development of 
what is to all intents and purposes 
a new race—the Americans. No 
keen observer like Hecker could fail 
to see that the American people are 
not merely Europeans “once re- 
moved.” In our own day an equal- 
ly keen eye and mind, that of 
Hilaire Belloc (see his volume The 
Contrast) has detected the fact that 
the Americans are something new 
under the sun. Less 
alert visitors from 
abroad have per- 
mitted themselves to 
be deceived into thinking of Amer- 
ica as only a reproduction of some 
European country, generally Eng- 
land. In my own youth there was 
much talk about “hands across the 
sea”—and a play of that name was 
for a long time popular. A genera- 
tion earlier, there had appeared a 
rough and tumble burlesque en- 
titled Our American Cousin, con- 
taining much coarse and clumsy 
ridicule of America, though having 
the ostensible purpose of cementing 
friendship between America and 
England. It was, by the way—absit 
omen—while attending a perform- 
ance of that play that Abraham 
Lincoln was assassinated. 

But Isaac Hecker was not to be 
cajoled into believing that the Unit- 
ed States, or for that matter even 
the northeastern corner of it, was 
only a transplanted England. Still 
less was America merely a new Hol- 
land, though its greatest city had 
been called New Amsterdam, or a 
new France, or a new Germany. 
America was a novel phenomenon, 


A People 


Sui Generis 
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an independent entity worthy of at- 
tention on its own account. 

When Hecker became a Catholic 
and a priest, ‘if not before, he 
learned that many of our own 
clergy imagined the Catholic peo- 
ple in this country to be only Irish 
or Germans or Poles who had 
changed their place of residence. 
This was a psychological mistake 
and tactical blunder. As Archbish- 
op Ireland wrote in his preface to 
Elliott’s Life of Father Hecker, 
“many priests—by no means all— 
remained in heart and mind and 
mode of action as alien to America 
as if they had never been removed 
from the Shannon, the Loire, or the 
Rhine,” not recognizing the fact 
that “the ideal line of conduct for 
the priest in Assyria will be out of 
all measure in Mexico or Minne- 
sota, and that one doing fairly well 
in Minnesota would by similar 
methods set things sadly astray in 
Leinster or Bavaria.” 

That fact is perhaps accountable 
for a great percentage of the ap- 
palling “leakage” from the Church 
in America. It may have been fea- 
sible for the time being to deal with 
various compact colonies, “little 
Irelands” or “litthe Germanies” or 
“little Italies” in the United States 
(need I explain that I use the terms 
in a non-invidious sense) as if they 
were but so much acreage of the old 
sod. But the Catholic people in this 
country could not all be corralled 
into compounds; they overflowed 
into territory far beyond the 
nationalistic colonies, and many 
were lost. Statisticians of the 
alarmist school say the loss is pro- 
digious. It is at least possible that 
many of them could have been 
saved to the Church if a more 
American and less European plan 
had been devised to care for them. 
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OWEVER, that particular phase 
of the problem (how to deal 
with transplanted Catholics) did 
not primarily concern Hecker. He 
had his eye rather on the non- 
Catholic Americans. He had sprung 
from them, lived with them, prayed 
with them, argued with them, 
fought for them, talked philosophy 
with them, shared the dreams and 
visions of the more enlightened of 
them, studied them, sympathized 
with them, knew their faults and 
their virtues: in a word, he was of 
them. He liked them, believed in 
them, thought them capable of more 
spiritual development than they 
themselves believed possible. He 
was not mistaken. Many Euro- 
peans then and now are deceived 
into thinking all Americans exclu- 
sively money-minded. On_ that 
point Hecker ventured, very deli- 
cately, to set Pope Pius IX. right 
(the popes did not know America 
so well seventy-five years ago). 
“The Americans,” said the Pope, 
“are very much engrossed in mate- 
rial pursuits!” “True, Holy Fa- 
ther,” said Hecker, “but we five 
missionaries are Americans. We 
were like the others. But the grace 
of God has withdrawn us from these 
things . . . and we hope it will do 
the same for many of our country- 
men.” 


ATHER HECKER knew his 
America. He saw the clumsy, 
gangling giant growing up on this 
continent, and he was anxious not 
only that it should not be a power 
against the Church and against 
Christianity but that it might be- 
come a great religious and spiritual 
force. 
To help bring about that result, 
as difficult perhaps as it was desir- 
able, he visioned amongst other 
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things a religious order, based upon 
the American idea. “As far as is 
compatible with faith and piety,” 
he declared, “I am for accepting the 
American civilization with its us- 
ages and customs. ... The charac- 
ter and spirit of our people and 
their institutions must find them- 
selves at home in our Church in the 
way those of other nations have 
done, and it is on this basis alone 
that the Catholic religion can make 
progress in our country.” 


N a word, what concerned Hecker 
immediately was the possibility 
of presenting the Catholic faith to 
the American people in such wise 
that they would accept it as their 
own. It was one of his pet convic- 
tions, the subject of many a speech 
and many a magazine article, that 
Catholicism — properly understood 
—was more in accordance with the 
American idea that Protestantism, 
particularly the extreme Calvinistic 
Protestantism that prevailed in his 
day. The event has proved the va- 
lidity of his judgment. If Catholi- 
cism has lost its thousands through 
leakage, Protestantism in America 
has lost its tens of thousands. 
Multitudes of them are lost not only 
to Protestantism but to all religion. 
Is it amiss to surmise that if in ac- 
cordance with Hecker’s idea, the 
Catholic Church had presented a 
less foreign aspect to dissatisfied 
Protestants seceding from their 
Churches, she might have gathered 
them in and saved them to religion 
rather than let them slip into ag- 
nosticism or some more positive 
form of unbelief? 

The obstacle, or at least one of 
the obstacles, in the way of our pick- 
ing them up when their own 
Churches dropped them was that 
they thought of us as Irish or Ital- 
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ian or French or Canadian or Pol- 
ish. But is there any reason why 
an American should first become 
Irish, or Italian, or anything Euro- 

pean in order to 


National become Catholic? 
but Also Did the Apostles 
Supranational demand that a 


Greek or a Roman 
should become an Asiatic as the 
first step towards becoming a Chris- 
tian? Something of that kind 
seemed to be in the mind of not a 
few early propagandists. But the 
question was decided against them 
as early as 50 a. vp. Unfortunately 
it seems that these religio-racial 
problems must be solved over and 
over again, and at least once in every 
century, if not in every generation. 
The terms “Irish Catholic,” “French 
Catholic,” “German Catholic” have 
by dint of constant repetition come 
to be accepted even by ourselves as 
non-offensive. But some of those 
who either use those terms or per- 
mit the use of them without protest, 
bristle at the phrase “American 
Catholic” as if it involved some sort 
of heresy. Yet there is substantial- 
ly no more sanction for “Irish Cath- 
olic” than for “American Catholic.” 


ki make an end to these queries, 
the sum of the matter is that 
Father Hecker desired that the 
Catholic Church in America should 
appeal to Americans. His own 
phrase “as far as is consistent with 
faith and piety” ought to be enough 
to dispose of any suspicion that he 
had it in mind to pare away any- 
thing of the essence of Catholicism 
to make it palatable to a particular 
people. 

As for the Church, so for the re- 
ligious society he founded. I 
suppose no one will deny that an 
“order” founded in Italy or France 
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or Germany inevitably acquires cer- 
tain nationalistic accretions, not at 


all essential to Catholicism. I say 
“inevitably.” Let me say also 
blamelessly, indeed laudably. It is 


well that a German should see some 
of his own natural traits in an order 
established to promote his religious 
aspirations. It would be unfair to 
demand that he Italianize himself 
or Gallicize himself in order to be a 
Catholic. So for the American. 
Why may not the Catholic religion 
be presented to him by priests who 
understand his national tempera- 
ment and have a special sympathy 
with it? And if he becomes a Cath- 
olic and desires to join an “order” 
is it not desirable that there should 
be at least one group to welcome 
him, having in its constitution and 
its customs something of his own 
nationalistic ethos? 

Such thoughts as these, I am sure, 
were in the mind of Father Hecker 
and his associates when the crisis 
arose that led to their founding an 
American “order.” 


OWADAYS there would be less 

need for the foundation of a 
society predominately American in 
tone. The Church in the United 
States and the various religious or- 
ganizations in the Church have 
gradually lost their European traits 
and taken on the color of the coun- 
try in which they live. It is very 
rare, for example, to find any Cath- 
olic clergyman in America lament- 
ing that we are not a monarchy. If 
some of us on occasion make crit- 
ical comment upon the abuses of 
democracy, we do so in the same 
spirit in which all patriots criticize 
their own. The ideal is not rejected 
when the real is found to be imper- 
fect. One fact is obvious: the Cath- 
olic clergy now in America is as 
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substantially American as any oth- 
er clergy or any other body of men. 
Sicut sacerdos sic populus. The 
people, like the clergy, have become 
—in the good and 
proper sense— 
Americanized. And 
no one who has 
read the history of the Catholic 
Church in this country and has 
studied closely the forces that are 
at work amongst us will deny that 
in this beneficent “naturalization” 
of the Catholic clergy and laity, the 
Paulists have not only led the way 
but have for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury exerted a constant and consid- 
erable influence. 

This may be no very great 
achievement. None the less, we 
feel that our patron St. Paul, who 
championed at Jerusalem what is 
substantially the same _ principle 
for which we have contended in 
America, would not consider us 
altogether unworthy to bear his 
name. 


Seventy-five 
Years After 


HERE have been within the 

Church some few who have not 
altogether understood us or ap- 
proved of us (to tell the truth, 
what hostility there has been to the 
Paulist idea emanated from Europe 
rather than from America—and 
when I say Europe I deliberately 
exclude Rome, for Rome has from 
the beginning extended to us ap- 
proval and favor) and there have 
been also some few non-Catholics in 
America who have misconceived 
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our purpose and been mistaken as 
to our methods. Now and again 
some writer in an anti-Catholic 
journal singles the Paulists out as 
fit subjects for his patriotic con- 
demnation. For a considerable pe- 
riod one radio talker—now proper- 
ly quiescent—has tried to tease us 
into controversy. But taken as a 
whole the American people have 
given us such a degree of under- 
standing and of friendship as per- 
haps even Father Hecker, with all 
his optimism, could hardly have ex- 
pected. 

We have gone hither and thither 
in America for now these seventy- 
five years, without let or hindrance, 
addressing non-Catholic audiences 
with incomparably more freedom 
than would have been possible in 
any other predominantly non-Cath- 
olic country. For this and a hun- 
dred other reasons, we think the 
American people at large have a re- 
spect and affection for us and for 
our Church. I must add once more 
—and this time by way of conclu- 
sion—that the Paulists do not at 
all fancy that they alone are to be 
credited with the fraternal feeling 
that exists between us and our non- 
Catholic fellow citizens. But per- 
haps we may say that we have done 
our share in the spread of amity 
and in the ever-growing under- 
standing of our Church by the non- 
Catholics of America. Perhaps that 
is reason enough for our existence, 
and for our rejoicing after seventy- 
five years. 














Recent 


A Hoty YEAR OF JUBILEE 


On Christmas Eve the Holy Fa- 
ther, quite unexpectedly, pro- 
claimed an _ extraordinary Holy 
Year of Jubilee to commemorate 
the nineteenth centenary of the 
death of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Jubilee Year will be April 2, 
1933, to April 2, 1934, that is, from 
Passion Sunday of this year to 
Easter Monday next year. The 
Pope’s address was in the nature of 
a reply to the Christmas greetings 
received from the College of Car- 
dinals. It was broadcast by the 
Vatican Station, in the presence of 
twenty-two cardinals and a large 
number of bishops, prelates and 
dignitaries of the Papal Court. 

Pope Pius first reciprocated the 
good wishes of the Sacred College, 
and then said: “But it is not only 
to transmit these greetings that We 
wished to make use of the micro- 
phone. We have remaining quite 
another message for all Our dear 
sons in Christ, indeed for all hu- 
manity, for all of whom Jesus 
Christ has paid the price of the re- 
demption and opened the foun- 
tains of grace so that all might 
there slake their thirst and find life 
and the abundance of life.” 

The Supreme Pontiff then dis- 
cussed briefly the question of the 
date of the Passion and Death of 
Christ, and decided in favor of this 
year as the nineteen hundredth 
since those events, “from which be- 
gan the true renaissance of the 
world, this life and this Christian 
civilization of which we are enjoy- 
ing the mature fruits.” To the ob- 
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the 
Holy Father invites “all men re- 


servance of this centenary, 


deemed in the Blood of Jesus 
Christ, Blood which the Catholic 
Church, and she alone, preserves— 
uncorruptible and uncorrupted 
with all the fruits of grace and of 
supernatural life which germinate 
and mature in it—even from her 
first days and throughout the cen- 
turies down to our time and with 
the Divine promise of eternal fruit- 
fulness.” 

The Holy Father proceeded to af- 
firm that “it will be no light bene- 
fit that the world should not hear 
any longer, and practically not talk 
about conflicts, antagonisms, lack 
of confidence, armaments and dis- 
armaments, damages and repara- 
tions, debts and payments, morato- 
riums and insolvencies, economic 
and financial interests, individual 
miseries and social miseries,—that 
it should not only not hear these 
notes, but, instead, those of high 
spirituality and of a strong recall 
to the life and interests of souls, of 
the dignity and preciousness of 
these souls in the Blood and Grace 
of Christ, of the fraternity of all 
men divinely united in the same 
Blood, of the saving mission of the 
Church toward humanity, of all 
other holy thoughts and holy eleva- 
tions which cannot disassociate 
themselves from the Divine deeds 
which will be the object of this 
centenary.” 

Following this address of Christ- 
mas Eve came the Bull Quod Nuper 
on the Feast of the Epiphany, offi- 
cially promulgating the Extraor- 
dinary Holy Year, and on January 























15th, this was solemnly read in the 
four major Basilicas, which are the 
churches to be visited in order to 
gain the Indulgences of the Jubilee, 
namely, St. Peter’s, St. John Lat- 
eran, St. Mary Major and St. Paul 
Outside the Walls. 

In this Bull, the text of which the 
New York Times carried in full on 
January 16th, the Holy Father 
again exhorts men to “turn their 
thoughts, at least in part, from 
earthly and decaying things in 
which to-day they are struggling so 
unhappily, to celestial and eternal 
things. Let them lift their minds,” 
His Holiness says, “from the fear- 
ful and sad condition of these days 
to the hope of that happiness to 
which Our Lord Jesus Christ called 
us when He poured out His Blood 
and conferred immense benefits of 
every kind. Let them withdraw 
themselves from the din of daily 
life and reflect in their hearts with 
themselves, especially in this cente- 
nary year. Inasmuch as Our Sav- 
ior loved us and with such ardent 
zeal liberated us from the slavery of 
sin, so undoubtedly they will feel 
themselves seized with greater 
charity and will be almost neces- 
sarily impelled to love again this 
most loving Lord.” i 

The Holy Father then reviewed 
the incidents of the Passion, Death 
and Resurrection of Our Blessed 
Lord, the Coming of the Holy Ghost 
and the labors of the first Apostles, 
and then eloquently continued: 
“We revivify such recollections, 
therefore, during the Holy Year 
with every intensity, and we ven- 
erate them with fervid love. Let 
us stimulate ourselves to prayer, to 
penitence for the sins committed 
by us, having in mind in our 
prayers and acts of expiation, not 
only our eternal salvation, but also 
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that of all mankind led astray by so 
many errors, torn by so many dis- 
cords and hostilities, laboring under 
so many miseries and fearful of so 
many dangers. Oh, may the most 
merciful Lord bring it about that 
the Holy Year which We shall 
shortly inaugurate, will bring peace 
to souls, to the Church that lib- 
erty everywhere due her, to all peo- 
ples concord and true prosperity.” 

The Sovereign Pontiff urges the 
frequent reception of the Sacra- 
ments, and devout meditation on 
the Passion, especially on Good 
Friday, and he says, “Let this be 
the particular fruit,—and truly of 
no small importance,—of this cele- 
bration.” The conditions for gain- 
ing the Jubilee Indulgence are to 
make three visits to each of the four 
Basilicas, and therefore, His Holi- 
ness urges all that possibly can, to 
come to Rome for this purpose and 
to visit, also, the other Shrines in 
Rome where relics of the Passion 
are preserved. More frequent pil- 
grimages to the holy places of 
Palestine are likewise urged as ap- 
propriate for this nineteenth cente- 
nary celebration. 

The Bull was countersigned by 
Cardinal Pacelli, Secretary of State, 
Cardinal Fruhwirth, Chancellor of 
the Holy Roman Church, and Car- 
dinal Gasparri, Chamberlain of the 
Holy Roman Church. 
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THE DIAMOND JUBILEE OF THE 
PAULIST FATHERS 


THE Diamond Jubilee of the 
Paulist Community was celebrated 
in the various Paulist churches dur- 
ing the week in which occurred the 
Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
January 25th. In Old St. Mary’s, 


San Francisco, the celebration last- 
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ed from January 22d to the 29th. 
Each evening from Sunday to Fri- 
day there was a sermon on St. Paul 
by a different preacher; two Paul- 
ists, a Franciscan, a Redemptorist, 
a Dominican, a Jesuit, and a Vin- 
centian, preached on _ different 
phases of the Apostle’s life. At 
noonday during the week there was 
another series of sermons by the 
Paulists attached to St. Mary’s 
Church. On Sunday, the 29th, the 
Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Co- 
adjutor Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco, celebrated Solemn Mass in 
the presence of the Most Rev. Ed- 
ward J. Hanna, D.D., Archbishop of 
that See, who also predched. The 
closing service was held that eve- 
ning when the sermon was preached 
by the Right Rev. John W. Sulli- 
van, Rector of Mission Dolores. 
Naturally, the principal celebra- 
tion took place in New York, where 
the Community was founded seven- 
ty-five years ago. A week of spir- 
itual Retreat preceded the actual 
Jubilee celebration. The sermons 
were preached every night, January 
15th-21st, by the Very Rev. John B. 
Harney, C.S.P., Superior General of 
the Paulist Fathers. On Sunday, 
January 22d, there were three serv- 
ices. His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, D.D., 
Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, celebrated Solemn Mass at 
11 A. M., in the presence of His 
Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., Profes- 
sor of Dogmatic Theology at the 
Redemptorist House of Studies, 
Esopus, N. Y. At 3 p. Mm. the Apos- 
tolic Delegate celebrated Solemn 
Vespers; this service was attended 
by the Religious of New York and 
the vicinity. The Right Rev. John 
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P. Chidwick, D.D., pastor of St. 
Agnes Church, New York, preached 
the sermon. In the evening at 8 
o’clock there was the usual Sunday 
night service of the Paulist Church, 
consisting of a special musical pro- 
gram sung by the Paulist Choris- 
ters, and a sermon by the Rev. Jo- 
seph A. Daly, Ph.D., of St. Gregory’s 
Church, New York. 

Monday at noon, Father Harney, 
the Superior General, celebrated a 
Solemn Mass of Requiem for all the 
deceased Paulists, and the friends 
and benefactors of the Community. 
On Tuesday evening Solemn Ves- 
pers was sung again for the laity; 
on this occasion the celebrarrt was 
the Most Rev. John J. Swint, D.D., 
Bishop of Wheeling, West Virginia. 
The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., Professor 
of Ethics at Fordham University, 
New York. Wednesday morning, 
the Feast of the Conversion of St. 
Paul, a Solemn Pontifical Mass was 
celebrated by the Most Rev. John J. 
Dunn, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York, and the Right Rev. John 
L. Belford, D.D., pastor of Nativity 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., preached. 
Over two hundred bishops, prel- 
ates and priests attended this Mass. 
Large numbers of former parish- 
ioners of the Paulist Church re- 
turned for these various services. 


-— 
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PHILIPPINES INDEPENDENCE BILL 
PASSED 


THE move for independence of 
the Philippine Islands began soon 
after this territory was ceded to the 
United States by Spain in 1898. 
Sometimes force was used but in 
the last fifteen years organized lob- 
bies have tried to bring about recog- 
nition of freedom for the Islands. 

















In the middle of January, Congress 
passed the Hawes-Cutting bill in a 
modified form over President Hoov- 
er’s veto. The vote in the House of 
Representatives on January 13th 
was 274 to 94; on the 17th the Sen- 
ate passed the bill by a vote of 66 
to 26. Absolute independence will 
not come for nearly twelve years, 
even if the Philippine Islands ac- 
cept the present bill, which, it is 
forecast, they will not, because of 
the many restrictions it contains. 
The Islands are authorized to 
draft a constitution which must be 
approved by the President of the 
United States; if approved it must 
then be submitted to a plebiscite in 
the Islands, and if the majority 
vote is for independence, the Presi- 
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dent shall order the termination of 
the present government and trans- 
fer authority to a new government 
for a ten-year probationary period. 
During this period foreign affairs 
shall be controlled by the United 
States, and all acts of the native 
Legislature must be reported to 
Congress. Tariff rates will go into 
effect. The United States reserves 
the right to maintain military bases 
in the Islands. After independence 
is effected the President will enter 
into negotiations with other powers 
to recognize the Islands as neutral 
territory. Complete independence 
will be granted by Presidential 
proclamation on July Fourth fol- 
lowing the expiration of the ten- 
year period. 

















Ir is a pleasure to present Rev. 
ALBERT R. Banpin1 (“America Is 
Young”) to our readers again after 
a long silence, occasioned latterly 
by his transfer from Cotati to a 
much larger parish in Crockett, 
Calif., and a consequent lack of lei- 
sure for literary work. His analy- 
sis of America is both keen and 
kind unlike that of the majority of 
our European critics these days. 
The Italian Government has re- 
cently conferred on Father Bandini 
a signal honor in making him a 
Knight of the Crown of Italy, a rec- 
ognition in which we all rejoice. 


WE may no longer identify Cris- 
TEL Hastines (“A Winter Forest’) 
as a poet of the sea, since all nature 
holds inspiration for her. She is a 
contributor to many magazines, in- 
cluding The Magnificat, Good 
Housekeeping, etc. 


Tuts month JAMEs W. BENNETT 
(“Miss Fossit Arrives”) writes in a 
somewhat lighter key than usual. 
He has worked the clay of fact into 
fiction, for his story happened much 
as he tells it during his college days. 


In our March, 1929, number 
Lucy Lockwoop HAZARD gave us a 
translation of a poem from the Ger- 
man that made us eager to see some 
of her original work. In “Blind Al- 
leys and Open Roads,” to be pub- 
lished in two installments, she does 
in a different field and with equal 
success a piece of writing that cer- 
tainly needed doing from the Cath- 
olic standpoint. Mrs. Hazard is in 
the English Department of Mills 
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College, Calif., is also on the staff 
of the Dominican College at Mis- 
sion San José and lectures at many 
Western clubs and colleges. She 
has in preparation a book on Con- 
temporary American Literature. 


Rev. Paut E. SPECKBAUGH, 
C.PP.S. (“Rembrandt Mixes His 
Colors”), a new contributor and 
one of great promise, is a member 
of the Congregation of the Most 
Precious Blood, formerly in the 
Seminary of his congregation in 
Canton, but at present pursuing his 
studies at the Catholic University in 
Washington. His poems have ap- 
peared in Columbia and the Caril- 
lon. 


SEVERAL years ago LIEUTENANT- 
CoLoneL Francis J. Bowen (“Car- 
dinal Vaughan”) gave us an inter- 
esting account of the Church of San 
Clemente in Rome. He is an Eng- 
lish writer who saw much military 
service throughout the World War 
and who has traveled extensively in 
the Far East. He was one of the 
founders of the Rock, a magazine 
in English for the exposition of 
Catholic thought and practice for 
the Far East. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bowen attended the recent Pax Ro- 
mana Congress at Bordeaux and 
Lourdes, being much interested in 
the movement which inspired it. 


Ir would be a gratuitous task to 
try to tell our readers anything 
about Sister M. Mapeteva, C.S.C. 
(“From the Book of Esther”), prob- 
ably the most eminent of our reli- 
gious poets. She writes from the 
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College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch 
in Salt Lake City where she has 
taught for several years. 


ANOTHER chapter from THEOo- 
DORE MAYNARD’s prospective book 
on “The Nature of Poetry” tells us 
“How a Poem Is Made.” We rec- 
ommend it to our budding poets 
this Spring. The book is scheduled 
for publication in March. 


In the natural course of events, 
many strange things come under 
the observation of JuDGE PIERRE 
CrABITEs, not the least strange of 
which is the situation he discloses in 
“American Negro Mohammedans.” 
His name appears frequently in our 
best magazines Catholic and sec- 
ular. 


GracE KEon (Mrs. JAMES F. 
Doonan) (“Mrs. Harrison’s Money”’) 
is a former contributor who has be- 
come well known in the field of 
Catholic literature. Her latest nov- 
el, The High Road, was published 
in 1930, and recently her Life on 
Earth of Our Lord for children has 
gone into its seventh edition. 
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ForMERLY attached to St. Louis 
University, Rev. JaMEs J. DALY, S.J. 
(“Amaranths”), is at present on the 
Faculty of the University of Detroit. 
He is well known as editor and au- 
thor, his most recently published 
book, The Cheerful Ascetic and 
Other Essays, having been one of the 
books chosen by the Catholic Book 
Club. Father Daly is the Literary 
Editor of Thought and a contribu- 
tor to many periodicals. 


Our next writer is also from the 
University of Detroit, Rev. FREDERIC 
SIEDENBURG, S.J., its Executive 
Dean, and a well-known sociologist. 
Before coming to Detroit, Father 
Siedenburg was for twenty years 
Dean of Loyola University in Chi- 
cago. He made special studies in 
sociology at the Universities of Inns- 
bruck and Vienna. “The Charter of 
Human Security” is no mean 
achievement in that it comprises 
within its small compass a complete 
statement of our tremendously com- 
plicated economic problem and its 
solution. Father Siedenburg wrote 
for us on kindred subjects some 
years ago. 














Ann Vickers. 


East. By Wilbert Snow.—Mimes Sacred and Profane. 
Anxious Days. By Philip Gibbs.—Flowering Wilderness. 
By Francis Brett Young.—Shorter Notices.— 


The House Under the Water. 
Foreign Publications. 


Ann Vickers. By Sinclair Lewis. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50. 

“Ann rushed to the corner of the 
room and vomited.” So we are 
told on page 343 of the new story 
by Sinclair Lewis. It was at the 
hanging of a crazed old Negress in 
the gallows room of the state pris- 
on. Just after the doctor had pro- 
nounced life extinct in the twitch- 
ing thing and the guards had cut 
her down and loosened the noose,— 
“‘Ohhhhhbh!’ shrieked the dead 
Lil Hezekiah, as the air compressed 
in her lungs rushed out.” 

No wonder Ann got ill. The more 
distant reader may become nauseat- 
ed even earlier, for at Copperhead 
Gap Penitentiary one encounters 
many things calculated to disturb 
a normally sensitive organism,— 
fleas, lice, maggots, cockroaches, 
rats, toilets, smelly night buckets, 
urine, fecal matter, a bloodstained 
whipping post where women were 
flogged, psychotics, perverts, prosti- 
tutes, foul-mouthed guards, and a 


Mew Books 


By Sinclair Lewis.—The Life of Robert Burns. 


By Franklyn 
Bliss Snyder.—A Capuchin Chronicle. Edited by Fr. Cuthbert, O0.S.F.C.—Napoléon. 
By Jacques Bainville.—Napoleon. By Hilaire Belloc.—The King of Rome, Napo- 
leon II. By Octave Aubry.—A Tale of Troy. By John Masefield.—Bright Harbor. 
By Daniel Whitehead Hicky.—Color of Steel. By Louise Crenshaw Ray.—Down 


By H. D. C. Pepler.—The 
By John Galsworthy.— 


deputy warden who quelled a riot 
thus effectively: —“Smashed noses. 
Cut scalps, messing hair with blood. 
Bloody spit. Broken wrists. Eyes 
blackened. Women twisting on the 
floor. Cap’n Waldo himself took 
care of the huge woman who was 
holding Ann, by socking her in the 
jaw, breaking the jawbone and re- 
moving two teeth. ‘“There’s two 
teeth she ain’t never going to have 
no ache in no more!’ he shouted 
merrily, when he recounted it after- 
ward.” 

There was one model prisoner, 
intelligent, forceful, whom not even 
the crafty authorities of the prison 
could find a chance to “frame.” 
Can you guess the offense for which 
she had been confined to this hor- 
rible place? In a Lewis book of 
course you can. Her offense was 
criminal syndicalism. 

Ann Vickers, a small town mid- 
West Nordic, who lost her mother 
at the age of ten, absorbed princi- 
ples of strict honesty from her fa- 
ther, a few socialistic ideals from 

















the village cobbler, and some formal 
religion from the First Presbyterian 
Sunday School of Waubanakee. In 
1910 she was graduated at Point 
Royal, a minor denominational col- 
lege, lacking the advantages of a co- 
educational State university, where 
the girls “were in a convent, herded 
by nuns, male and female.” In- 
furiated at the clinging tenderness 
of an abnormal roommate, she was 
on the other hand attracted by the 
good looks and superficial scholar- 
ship of the young professor of his- 
tory and under his influence she 
learned not only to be “conscious 
of her body,” but to disbelieve her 
Bible. 

After her graduation, work in a 
Fall River woolen mill and a year 
of nursing at the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in New York preceded her em- 
ployment as organizer in the move- 
ment for Woman Suffrage. With 
four companions—one of them a 
confessed nymphomaniac—she en- 
tered upon a militant campaign in 
Ohio and she and her comrades 
were given a fortnight in the Taf- 
ford County jail. By the date of 
America’s entrance into the war, 
Ann had become assistant head 
resident at the Corlears Hook Set- 
tlement in lower New York. An af- 
fair with an officer, disillusion, an 
abortion, flight from a slim, sleek, 
snaky woman who wore men’s ties 
and drove one of Anne’s friends to 
commit suicide out of jealousy, a 
job as head resident of a settlement 
in Rochester,— these experiences 
help to fill up the interval until 
Anne is twenty-nine and an honor- 
ary M.A. 

Interested in criminology, she 
spends a year at the Green Valley 
Refuge for Women and then gets 
herself made a matron in the Cop- 
perhead Gap Penitentiary “in a 
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state whose patron saint was Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan.” By 1925 she 
is back in New York as the Superin- 
tendent of an Industrial Home for 
Women, model of its kind. Having 
been jilted by the aristocratic law- 
yer Lindsay Atwell, she marries 
stodgy little Russell Campbell on 
the rebound and, terribly bored, 
leaves him after a few months. 
Then in 1930 ready for the great ex- 
perience, she encounters her pre- 
destined mate, Judge Bernard Dow 
Dolphin, a red-bearded, bull-dog 
sort of man, of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York. He was 
a notorious devotee of wine and 
wenching, a competent scholar and 
lecturer in law, who had taken his 
B.A. and a letter in baseball at Ford- 
ham, and his law degree at Colum- 
bia, had spent a year at the Sor- 
bonne, and could speak with cor- 
rectness and fluency French, Ital- 
ian, Polish, Yiddish, English and 
East Side. A “practising Catholic” 
and reputed to be a millionaire, he 
was spoken of as a possible core- 
spondent in three divorce suits. 
Ann went with him to his cottage 
von Long Island the first night of 
their acquaintance. After she had 
borne him a son, and he had been 
sent to the penitentiary for graft, a 
kindly Governor pardoned him; and 
the story ends as he is planning his 
divorce in order to marry Ann. 
She does not feel it will really be 
necessary to resign her position as 
Superintendent of the Women’s 
Refuge, because— 

“This is a new age. By the time 
Mat is sixteen he’ll have to look in 
a dictionary to find out what the 
word ‘scandal’ means. No! My 
motto comes from that good old pi- 
rate, the Duke of Wellington; ‘Pub- 
lish and be damned.’ ” 

And so the feeling comes over 
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them that they are now both out of 
prison; Barney freed from the peni- 
tentiary and Ann out of “the prison 
of ambition, the prison of desire for 
praise, the prison of myself.” 
Long ago Sinclair Lewis started 
out to destroy our illusions as to the 
virtues of the small town family, of 
the American business man, of the 
physician, of the minister. Lest any- 
one should suppose there remain 
other refuges, other possible hopes 
for the idealist, the author con- 
tinues to uncover the remaining 
territory. Not even in social reform 
is there prospect of better things. 
Once or twice in the course of this 
volume he seems to be on the point 
of becoming bright and cheerful, of 
discovering something worth while 
and decent, but swiftly his absorb- 
ing passion seizes him again and 
within a page or two he is running 
on even more cynical than before. 
Now we shall not deny to Sinclair 
Lewis a certain quality of useful- 
ness. The scavenger is an indis- 
pensable functionary; and even the 
scavenger’s dog who goes ahead as 
it were to smell out all the filthy 
places of the world should be 
praised, if he does his work well. 
It is not reasonable to demand of 
scavengers sound psychology, con- 
sistency, good taste, reverence, wis- 
dom, or the like. Were Sinclair 
Lewis aware of his limitations, or 
were his readers discriminating 
enough to keep him in his proper 
place, there would be comparative- 
ly small room for uneasiness. 
Hence we are content to urge the 
reader to remember that Lewis is a 
scavenger, self-appointed, to be 
sure, but well paid, and that as 
scavenger, his delight and his voca- 
tion are to draw attention to the 
refuse, the garbage, the dumps, the 
cesspools which overlooked could 
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easily become sources of infection. 
We shall not criticize him for enu- 
merating the festering sores of hy- 
pocrisy, corruption, brutality and 
injustice, since these need to be 
pointed out before they can be 
eured. In commenting on his 
works we are concerned chiefly that 
the inexperienced and the unstable 
may not mistake him for teacher, 
guide or prophet. Were there real 
risk of this, it would be necessary 
to discuss his sincerity and his ac- 
curacy. Meanwhile, those whose 
business it is to look after the dis- 
posal of sewage and the prevention 
of disease, should read his works 
for clews and follow up these clews 
conscientiously, undeterred by his 
lack of instinctive respect for our 
common humanity, his rather ab- 
surd self-complacency, and his fail- 
ure to manifest a rational apprecia- 
tion of those good things which he 
continues to enjoy while vilifying 
the source of them. 

It is interesting to note that he 
departs from the ultra modern can- 
on which prescribes a “casual” atti- 
tude toward sex. Nowadays the so- 
phisticated writer views these mat- 
ters from a strictly amoral stand- 
point indeed; but studious preoc- 
cupation is out of date. Lewis is 
not here elaborately indecent, but 
if he aims at being casual, he cer- 
tainly shoots wide. In the story 
outlined above, he seems so con- 
stantly preoccupied with the “inti- 
macies” of life, that he is not only— 
as he might put it—free of inhibi- 
tions, but also wholly aloof from 
reverence and reticence. Persons 
unused to horrid and filthy things 
had therefore better stay at a safe 
distance from this book, for if not 
possessed of unusually strong stom- 
achs they may be overcome with 
nausea like Ann. J. Mcs. 











The Life of Robert Burns. By Frank- 
lyn Bliss Snyder. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 
Within a year Burns has been the 

subject of two publications of ma- 
jor importance, his Letters in two 
meticulously edited volumes and 
now the Snyder biography done 
with equal care and scholarship. 
Professor Snyder is innocent of the 
literary gift; he writes in a pedes- 
trian fashion which fails to weary 
the reader only because his mate- 
rial concerns one of the most fas- 
cinating personalities in the history 
of modern poetry. 

Professor Snyder is no blind hero- 
worshiper and he insists that his ob- 
ject is not to glorify Burns but to 
picture him as he was, a man of re- 
markable virtues as well as of un- 
mistakable weaknesses. His task 
was made difficult by the three out- 
standing biographers of Burns all 
of whom published their work be- 
tween 1800 and 1828. Of these Dr. 
Currie was the most honest but, de- 
testing alcohol, did not hesitate to 
see in Burns the (imagined) victim 
of its abuse. Cunningham was un- 
trustworthy but so obviously so that 
intelligent readers were on their 
guard. Lockhart, son-in-law of 
Scott and professional man of let- 
ters, was the most misleading of all 
for he pretended to accuracy while 
falsifying the record. Thus the 
“Burns tradition” took its rise and 
definite shape with inevitable accre- 
tions until the Burns of fact was 
virtually lost behind the figure dis- 
torted by gossip, conjecture, hostil- 
ity, propaganda, and unwarranted 
inference. 


The die-hards will insist that 


Professor Snyder over-plays his 
hand, that Burns was a harder 
drinker and a less 
worker than he admits. 


industrious 
But he 
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makes out a case too strong to be 
ignored, and where the records fail 
directly to sustain him he draws 
conclusions with discrimination and 
supports them with sound sense. 
The most damaging charges 
against the poet concern his lack of 
industry, his relations with women, 
and his over-indulgence in drink, 
the two latter weaknesses being 
blamed for the supposed eclipse of 
his poetic talents and for his early 
death. Professor Snyder admits 
Burns’s licentiousness even to the 
extent of denying that his affair 
with Highland Mary was on a high- 
er plane than the others and refuses 
to excuse him on the ground that he 
openly confessed his faults, suffered 
remorse, and lived when “times 
were different.” He leaves it to the 
poet’s implacable devotees to find 
such comfort as may be in the 
knowledge that he possessed an 
extraordinary magnetism and that 
many women deliberately flung 
themselves in his way. As to his 
lack of industry, Professor Snyder 
insists that both as gauger and as 
farmer he worked hard but that 
ruinously high rentals blocked his 
success as they did that of his fa- 
ther and of his brother Gilbert. The 
third charge draws sharp fire and 
Professor Snyder succeeds in de- 
stroying it. Burns, he admits, 
drank, and sometimes to excess, but 
he was not and could not be, in 
view of all he accomplished, an 
habitual drunkard. He did not 
destroy either his health or his gift 
of song in taverns and brothels, for 
even in his Dumfries’ days (1791- 
1796) he wrote much and some- 
times supremely well, and he died 
of neither alcoholism nor venereal 
disease but of a heart affection con- 
tracted in young manhood. 
Professor Snyder’s scholarship, 
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patience and good sense deserve 
well of admirers of Burns and of 
seekers for truth. He appears to 
have given us the definitive biog- 


raphy of the poet. J.J. R. 
A Capuchin Chronicle. Vol. III. of 
the Capuchin Classics. Translat- 


ed and abridged by a Benedictine 

of Stanbrook Abbey. Edited by 

Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. New York: 

Benziger Bros. $1.90. 

We have frequently appreciated 
the value of the favorite thesis of 
Father Cuthbert that the word 
“Counter-Reformation” is a mis- 
nomer, suggesting as it does the 
idea that the initial reform of the 
Catholic Church was itself but a 
counterblast to the Protestant Ref- 
ormation. The internal reform of 
the Church began quite independ- 
ently of the menaces of Protestant- 
ism and, as Father Cuthbert asserts 
in his learned book, The Capuchins, 
would have “developed and trans- 
formed the Catholic peoples even 
though Luther and Calvin had up- 
held the Papacy and Catholic Tra- 
dition, instead of raising a revolu- 
tion against both.” 

We stress this idea because those 
who are interested in this view of 
sixteenth century religious activity 
will find abundant material to sus- 
tain the above thesis in A Capuchin 
Chronicle. The Capuchin Reform, 
like the Reform of St. Teresa, had 
not the slightest connection with 
the Protestant revolt. The soul of 
the movement is found in a specifi- 
cally Catholic rebellion in the first 
half of the sixteenth century against 
the influences at work to prevent a 
full interpretation and practice of 
the Franciscan Rule. 

The Chronicle is the history of 
the first years of this Reform. It is 
by no means a learned work. It 
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contains stories which, in their sim- 
ple beauty, rival many incidents of 
the Fioretti, and others, of a more 
domestic nature perhaps, which are 
reminiscent of the Chronicle of Ec- 
cleston. It is true to declare that 
the author (believed to be Fra Ruf- 
fino di Sienna), when he is not dis- 
traught by dissensions and apos- 
tasies from within and persecutions 
from without, offers us a narrative 
in which the Cappuccini are pre- 
sented as wooing La Madonna Po- 
verta and preaching the simplicities 
of the Gospel with all the joyous- 
ness of St. Francis and his first com- 
panions. The Chronicle gives the 
coup de grdce to those who declare 
that the beauty of the Franciscan 
Ideal had disappeared before the end 
of the fourteenth century. It likewise 
offers valuable information to those 
who imagine that the Capuchin Re- 
form was not wholly Franciscan in 
its original conception or wholly 
Franciscan in the type of sanctity 
it produced. A book which every 
lover of the Poverello must read. 
Fr. D. 


Napoléon. By Jacques Bainville. 
Paris: Arthéme Fayard et Cie. 
18 fr. 

Napoleon. By Hilaire Belloc. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
$5.00. 

The King of Rome, Napoleon II. By 
Octave Aubry. Same publisher. 
$3.50. 

In his contribution to the Series 
Les grandes Etudes historiques, 
Bainville tells us that a fairly 
complete grasp of Napoleon’s career 
would require the reading of about 
10,000 volumes, and he adds that 
the German historian Kircheisen’s 
nine volume history of Napoleon 
and His Times quotes in its bibli- 
ography 200,000 titles. Bainville 
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himself has read everything worth 
while on his subject, and without 
wasting a word he paints a life sized 
portrait in some 600 pages. 

In every phase of Napoleon’s stu- 
pendous activity as soldier, states- 
man, diplomat, civil administrator 
and lawmaker, our author points 
out the motives that actuated his 
policy. He finds fault with those 
historians who devote too much 
space to his campaigns, for he re- 
minds us that they were only means 
to an end. His constant aim was 
peace, “a solid peace” which he 
wrongly thought he had won at 
Marengo and later on at Austerlitz. 
England’s unrelenting hatred of 
him and “his Huns” was the cause 
of his failure. She led coalition 
after coalition against him, and sup- 
plied funds without stint to the con- 
tinental armies. He realized that 
his precarious Fourth Dynasty de- 
pended on unintermittent victories, 
for the merest rumor of defeat ral- 
lied his enemies in Paris against 
him. A Machiavellian politician 
himself, he was no match for the 
clever politicians of Russia and 
Austria, who fed him with vain 
hopes, and sold Mary Louise “to 
the ogre merely to gain time.” Na- 
poleon made three great mistakes: 
his Spanish campaign, his Rus- 
sian expedition, and his conflict 
with the Pope. As Consalvi said at 
the time, Europe resented the fact 
that “Napoleon made Pius VII. gal- 
lop to Paris like a chaplain ordered 
by his master to say Mass.” 

A sad life indeed if a glorious one. 
His first wife was unfaithful to him, 
while his second abandoned him, 
taking his son away to Austria to 
learn to hate his very name. His 
family was a constant source of 
trial and worry, his ministers, Tal- 
leyrand and Fouché, were disloyal, 


and his marshals whom he had re- 
warded and honored betrayed him 
in the end. “Save for glory, save 
for art,” concludes Bainville, ‘“‘it 
would have been better for Napo- 
leon never to have lived.” 

After reading Bainville, Belloc’s 
well-written biography seems a bit 
tame. He lays too much stress 
upon the soldier of genius, and says 
too little about the skillful politi- 
cian, who took advantage of every 
weakness of his opponents to climb 
up the ladder of fame. He does not 
pretend to give us a complete biog- 
raphy, but like a scenario artist 
picks out a number of striking epi- 
sodes in Napoleon’s career, min- 
gling them with full sized portraits 
of his mother, his wife Josephine, 
the Duke d’Enghien and others. He 
is at his best describing with the aid 
of excellent maps the victories and 
defeats of his hero from Lodi to 
Waterloo. 

While he praises Napoleon’s mili- 
tary genius and gifts, “so great as 
to find no equal,” he is honest 
enough to admit that Desaix won 
the day for him at Marengo, and 
that Davout at Auerstadt made pos- 
sible the victory of Jena. Eylau, 
called by Talleyrand “une bataille 
un peu gagnée,” was according to 
Ney “a shambles without result,” 
while Aspern-Essling was at best a 
draw. The defeat of Leipzig was 
the beginning of the end which 
came at Waterloo. Blame his de- 
feat upon his poor health if you 
will, upon the youth of his un- 
trained conscript army, upon the 
great losses he had sustained in his 
Spanish and Russian campaigns, 
the fact—ignored by Belloc—was 
that his enemies had learned the 
lessons he had taught them. 

The chapter on the divorce is 
disappointing. The fainting of Jo- 
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sephine is a dramatic incident often 
told before, but we should expect a 
Catholic to explain how Metternich 
persuaded the Emperor of Austria 
to sanction a divorce granted by the 
officiality of Paris without the 
Pope’s sanction. Was Austria’s 
Catholic faith a sham? 

The introductory essay speaks of 
Napoleon as one who almost suc- 
ceeded “in re-establishing our civi- 
lization, of fixing it permanently in 
a renovated, stable and noble form.” 
We cannot see eye to eye with Bel- 
loc here. By trying to make all Eu- 
rope subject to the rule of France, 
by not grasping the patriotic and re- 
ligious sentiments of Spain, Ger- 
many, Russia and Belgium, Napo- 
leon lit the fires of nationalism 
everywhere, and made men hate 
him and “his Huns.” His empire 
at best was a precarious one, de- 
pendent ever on his victories. Once 
defeat came, his best friends de- 
serted him, and his unified empire 
went to pieces like a house of cards. 
The old saying was verified: Qui 
mange le Pape en meurt. 

The uneventful life of Napoleon’s 
son, the so-called King of Rome, 
might be summed up in a few lines. 
He was born in 1811, was taken to 
Austria by his mother, Marie 
Louise, after Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion, and died of consumption in 
1832. Was he a weakly nonentity 
trained by Metternich’s orders as an 
out and out Austrian prince, or was 
he a manly, intelligent youth, who 
gloried in the fact that he was his 
father’s son, and dreamed fond 
dreams of a throne in either Greece 
or France? M. Aubry holds the 
second thesis, which he bases in 
great part upon the memoirs of the 
Austrian officer and diplomat, An- 
ton Prokesch. His book is inter- 
esting for the picture he gives of the 
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relatives, friends and enemies of 
the Duke of Reichstadt—the Em- 
peror Franz, Marie Louise, Napo- 
leon, the Archduke Ferdinand and 
his wife Sophie, Metternich—but 
the minute details of the prince- 
ling’s birth, playthings, nurses, 
tutors, conversations, and dreams 
are wearisome. Dress him up as 
you will, he possessed none of his 
father’s genius. He was a mere 
pawn on Metternich’s diplomatic 
chessboard, a closeted ghost to be 
brought forward from time to time 
to frighten the people of London, 
Berlin and Paris. B. L. C. 


A Tale of Troy. By John Masefield. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

If Goethe was right in affirming 
that the artist can have no greater 
weakness than to be the child of his 
age, many who now stand covered 
with the comfortable mantle of con- 
formity will go bare and shivering 
along the cold shores of Lethe when 
their fashions are outworn, and the 
eternal verities, as inevitably they 
must and do, come back into vogue. 
Mr. Masefield is too great a poet to 
be forgotten. Yet one does not have 
to be a prophet to foresee that some 
of the very qualities which are most 
highly prized in him during these 
unstable times (which Berdyaev 
calls somewhere “the New Middle 
Ages”) may seem to a more enlight- 
ened age to be the obstacles to a 
better understanding of his genius. 
Always he must remain the skill- 
ful prosodist, the shrewd and sym- 
pathetic observer of human pas- 
sions, the vivid and powerful story- 
teller. 

Yet in many respects this leader 
in the reaction against Victorian 
smugness and idealism is quite as 
definitely “dated” as any of the Vic- 
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torians, and more so than some of 
his own contemporaries—Yeats, for 
example, and certainly the more 
catholic E. A. Robinson. This is 
more true of his longer works, such 
as “The Everlasting Mercy” and 
“The Widow in the Bye Street” 
than of those lovely lyrics in which 
this reviewer, at least, likes to 
think, unpopular though the opin- 
ion may be, will be found the real 
and the enduring Masefield. The 
realism of his narrative poems 
tends to degenerate, by that law 
that leads revolutionists into anti- 
thetical excesses, into a coarseness 
that is not only proletarian, but, 
worse still, prosy. His love for 
Tom, Dick and Harry exposes him 
to that “modern” temptation to re- 
pudiate so human a thing as hero- 
worship, to degrade what may be 
truly noble and illustrious, even if 
it is exalted, and to put on almost 
every eminent man, as a permanent 
embellishment, the ass’s ears that 
ought to be visible only from time 
to time to his own valet. His just 
hatred of strife and bloodshed 
makes him forget that war may be, 
and sometimes is, just, heroic and 
necessary. 

The present work, in which all 
these tendencies are apparent, suf- 
fers somewhat from the author’s 
desire to give the “low-down” on 
the Trojan War, and perhaps on 
wars in general. Granting that his 
method is more subjective and 
therefore more intense, one cannot 
help feeling an enormous loss in the 
deflation of so much epic grandeur 
and sublimity. Even the queenly 
Helen, in whom the poets of all 
ages have seen, as in some immortal 
sublimation, the beauty and the 
grace of all womanhood, shrinks to 
something that is merely pretty, 
like a Broadway cabaret singer. In 
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the very opening stanzas, which 
caused this reviewer’s skin to creep 
with the same kind of shudder he 
experiences when he hears a theme 
of Beethoven turned into jazz, we 
are told that 


“little delight was hers, poor 

thing, 

To be tied till death to the Spartan 
King, 

She moved in the cage of the Spar- 
tan court 

Like a bright sea-bird with a bro- 
ken wing.” 


To whom Paris: 


“O Helen, why linger here 
With the King your husband year 
by year? 
What life is this to a star like you, 
The brightest star in the atmos- 
phere?” 


Now, one man’s guess as to what 
was actually said on that pregnant 
occasion, which may never have 
had much reality outside the imag- 
ination of poets, is as good as an- 
other’s. Yet if it be true, indeed, that 
Paris talked like a big butter-and- 
egg man on a holiday from Asia 
Minor, one may still be permitted 
to regret the more primitive and 
crude reticence that excluded such 
sheer banality from the long leap- 
ing lines of the Iliad. And one may 
perhaps cling more or less secretly 
to a conviction that Helen, that fair 
lady, may actually have found more 
to love in her husband than in 
Paris, and that there may have ex- 
isted a whole race of men who took 
the sanctity of marriage and of 
vows so seriously that they held 
their lives and fortunes cheap by 
comparison. 

In this modernistic version, of 
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course, it is otherwise. Klytaim- 
nestra (who by the way, is a ter- 
ribly real and tragic figure, and of 
course, something of a feminist) 
informs us that the real cause of 
the war was not Helen, but the lust 
of the Greeks for the spoil of the 
peaceful Trojan towns. Troy would 
have to be a peaceful town in a 
pacifistic poem, of course, even with 
its impregnable wall and its well- 
trained warriors. The economic 
theory of history must be vindi- 
cated, even if adulterous Cousin 
Egisthus has to be deleted from the 
picture to make Klytaimnestra’s 
denunciation of her stupid husband 
more impressive. Cassandra like- 
wise becomes a vital and overshad- 
owing figure, powerless, however, 
to avert the consequences of the 
folly and greed of mere men. 

The narrative, as told by various 
actors and their children, is swift 
and exciting. The reader not only 
sees the Horse made, but imagines 
himself one of the five men within; 
he hears the Trojans striking it 
and threatening to burn it, with him 
inside, and he holds his breath with 
fear when Odysseus and his com- 
panions creep out in the dead of 
night. He sees the town sacked 
and destroyed, and feels a sinking 
of the heart, as for something whol- 
ly futile and evil that should never 
have happened, when the last nar- 
rator concludes, 


“With all that world of murder on 
our backs 

We bore our load of misery from 
Asia.” 


There is a great gain in subjective 
realization of the dramatic values 
of the story in this modernization 
of Homer by John Masefield. But 
what a price to pay! W. T. W. 
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By Daniel White- 
head Hicky. New York: Henry 


Bright Harbor. 


Holt & Co. $2.00. 

Color of Steel. By Louise Crenshaw 
Ray. Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 
$1.50. 

Down East. By Wilbert Snow. 
New York: Gotham House, Inc. 
$2.00. 

Beauty and distinction mark Mr. 
Hicky’s work as that of a true poet. 
His verses, now first published in 
permanent form, have appeared in 
many of the better magazines, in- 
cluding THE CATHOLIC WorLpb. All 
of his work is lyrical, both in form 
and spirit. Indeed, two-thirds of 
the poems included in Bright Har- 
bor are sonnets; and Mr. Hicky 
knows how to manipulate the son- 
net-form with ease and skill. What 
the sonnet in his hands, loses in im- 
pressiveness and sculptured dig- 
nity, it gains in music, in sugges- 
tiveness, in flexibility, for he adapts 
it with success to a variety of moods 
and subjects. 

Mr. Hicky’s poems are chiefly of 
nature, in her more benign and ra- 
diant aspects. But within this mag- 
ic circle, he presents us with a wide 
variety of theme and a satisfying 
richness of imagery. All of the 
poems are deeply felt, sincere and 
personal. In them we find no deco- 
rative sentiment, but an integrity of 
poetic vision and a true passion for 
nature, so poignant in their re- 
sponse to beauty that the breathless 
wonder of the poet is communicated 
to the reader. 

Here and there—as in the poem 
“Endings”—he does not quite es- 
cape the modern contagion of dis- 
illusionment; but such lapses are 
transient, marking a mood, rather 
than a conviction. His work as a 
whole demonstrates his will to be- 














lieve in the permanence of love and 
beauty, and the power to grasp the 
spiritual significance of lowly 
things. 

In Color of Steel we have an- 
other first book; yet we can find 
few points of resemblance, save ex- 
cellence of poetic quality, between 
the art which it illustrates and that 
of Bright Harbor. Mrs. Ray—un- 
like Mr. Hicky, who makes the 
world his own—vwrites almost ex- 
clusively of her native State, Ala- 
bama; of its Indian-haunted hills; 
its cornfields waving in the sun; its 
hidden mines and roaring steel- 
mills. The volume is well-named; 
for, though the poet paints with a 
sure stroke, she uses few of the 
bright colors in nature’s paint-box, 
preferring half-tones: grays and 
browns and clear, metallic blues. 
Her imagery is simple, impression- 
istic, suggestive, rather than de- 
tailed. 

The restraint-which characterizes 
Mrs. Ray’s imagery marks her emo- 
tional tone, as well. Her verses 
lack the ardor and lyrical exuber- 
ance of Mr. Hicky’s work; and, even 
in her more subjective lyrics, there 
is an odd sense of detachment. Her 
poetry is thought, rather than felt; 
but it has qualities which should 
bring the poet recognition: 
strength, delicacy of art, and sin- 
cerity of purpose. 

In Down East, we have another 
group of poems colored by locality. 
Mr. Snow writes of the New Eng- 
land coast, and in all his verses are 
the salt tang of the sea, the strength 
of granite cliffs and the resiliency 
of spruces which 


“root where the tempests roar 
Out of the ocean... .” 


In some of the narratives the trag- 
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edy is grim and unrelieved, and the 
characters are as relentless as the 
hard coast which nurtured them. 
But Mr. Snow has the supple wrist 
of the artist, and can draw—as in 
“The Leather Man” and “An Indi- 
ana Pioneer”—characters with soft- 
er, though no less heroic, contour. 

His powers of description, both 
in the narrative poems and in the 
lyrics, show the same versatility. 
His bleak and battered coasts, his 
dark storm-driven ships are offset 
by the flooding colors of spring 
and the warm greens of summer in 
marsh and inlet, garden and sea- 
side path. Only in the descriptive 
sonnets do we feel that form and 
thought are not perfectly welded; 
perhaps because in them one lis- 
tens vainly for the sea-shell echo of 
that double mood which gives the 
sonnet its distinctive charm. 

Mr. Snow’s work is not without 
spiritual suggestion. He is too 
plastic to impressions and too true 
an artist not to glimpse in the face 
of nature the “huge cloudy symbols 
of a high romance,” the light of a 
secret which trembles just beyond 
his reach. Bound, moreover, 
though he is by the rigors of an un- 
dogmatic training, he can yet make 
effective use of ecclesiastical imag- 
ery and recognize, with awe—as “In 
a Paris Church” and “At Mont St. 
Michel” —the power of a Faith 
which defies time and sustains and 
illumines souls. E. D. 


Mimes Sacred and Profane. By H. 
D.C. Pepler. Ditchling Common, 
Sussex: St. Dominic’s Press. 
$1.00. De Luxe edition, $12.00. 
Mr. Hilary Pepler who has just 

arrived in this country for a lecture 

tour, is a distinguished English 

Catholic who is rapidly making a 

name for himself in the United 
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States. He is chiefly known as the 
founder and proprietor of St. Domi- 
nic’s Press, one of the great “fine 
presses,” and as the co-founder, 
with Mr. Eric Gill, of the colony of 
Catholic craftsmen at Ditchling 
Common in Sussex. 

Mr. Pepler is not only a distin- 
guished typographer. Those who 
have seen such productions as “Pi- 
late,” his Ditchling Passion Play, 
have recognized in him a dramatist 
and poet of great merit, but it is in 
the Mime, the silent play in which 
all depends on formalized gesture, 
that he has found the dramatic 
form most suited to his abilities. 

Just as he believes in craftsman- 
ship rather than in the soul-killing 
drudgery of modern industrial 
methods, however “efficient” from 
the money-maker’s point of view, so 
he finds the simplicity of the Mime 
a relief from the essential empti- 
ness of our over-developed modern 
theater with its revolving stages, 
elaborate scenery, and highly paid 
“stars.” 

The Mimes for the performance 
of which Mr. Pepler gives detailed 
instructions in his book are The Ro- 
sary, The Stations of the Cross, St. 
George and the Turkish Knight, A 
Harlequinade, and Sir Galahad. It 
was my privilege to see the latter 
performed at Ditchling on St. Domi- 
nic’s Day last year, and the audi- 
ence, including the children, those 
stern but uncarping critics, was en- 
thusiastic. The effect of the litur- 
gical mimes is usually startling. 
Of the Mime produced in the Sa- 
cred Heart Church in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., by Mr. Pepler in the Spring of 
1932 the Pittsburgh Catholic said: 
“The Way of the Cross was por- 
trayed with such pathos, such dig- 
nity, such gripping interest, that 
three-fourths of the congregation 
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both in the afternoon and in the 
evening were in tears.” And I am 
able to quote from a private letter 
which said that Mr. Pepler’s Mime 
“had all the qualities of great po- 
etry and lifted one quite away from 
the every day world. I am left full 
of admiration that so beautiful an 
art should be so sympathetically 
preserved and enriched.” 

Mimes, then, is a book of excep- 
tional interest and importance to 
Catholics, especially to teachers and 
all concerned with the care of the 
young. As a means to a better un- 
derstanding of the Liturgy, both for 
young and old, the Drama should 
be a first aid. Let Mr. Pepler speak 
for himself: “The Stations and Ro- 
sary Mimes differ in no essential 
particular from the early liturgical 
plays. In these plays no spectator 
is taught anything he does not 
know, their aim is to revive his 
faith and to render his religion 
more loveable. They have no au- 
thor other than the Church herself; 
a master of ceremonies consults the 
rubrics and the ecclesiastical ward- 
robe, the performers are given their 
parts and the drama is there.” 

M. G. S. S. 


The Anxious Days. By Philip Gibbs. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50. 

Flowering Wilderness. By John Gals- 
worthy. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

The House Under the Water. By 
Francis Brett Young. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

An avalanche of novels has de- 
scended upon us lately, which pur- 
port to portray the spirit of this 
modern age, its art and young peo- 
ple all cut on the same bold lines; 
its changed standards, feverish 
homelessness, Frankensteinian ma- 






















chinery; its murmuring mobs, wast- 
ed harvests, and chaotic economics. 
We venture to say that in none of 
these novels is this theme more ob- 
vious than in Sir Philip Gibbs’s new 
book. His plot and people, in fact, 
serve mainly to give form and ac- 
tion to his central purpose. 

Commander Stephen Compton, 
one-armed hero of the war, “that 
old-fashioned Englishman,” as 
Gibbs calls him, returns to England 
after five years in the Malay States, 
expecting to settle down to a com- 
fortable old age watched over by 
his daughter Madge. He has a sort 
of Rip van Winkle awakening. 
Madge is charming, pretty and clev- 
er but not domestic in her tastes, 
and he must be content with flitting 
snatches of her society. His old 
friends are taken up with interests 
new to him. He tries gentleman- 
farming and discovers the land 
problem to be a serious one. Little 
by little he recognizes an ominous 
state of affairs in England, in the 
United States, in the whole world. 
A crisis is reached in a vivid and 
dramatic description of the election 
of the National Government. 

The solution of the story is de- 
terminedly pleasant if not too con- 
vincing. Even Sir Philip can offer 
no panacea for the world’s woes, 
beyond an optimistic handing-over 
to the younger generation (samples 
of which, in this book, are small 
source of confidence), and a touch- 
ing old-fashioned salute to the spirit 
of his own folk. 

A new novel by Galsworthy in- 
evitably invites comparison with 
those vigorous children of his 
earlier parenthood collectively 
called The Forsyte Saga. The temp- 
tation to compare is strengthened 
by allusions to and glimpses of For- 
sytes, Monts and their relatives. 
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But does it not make one feel old 
to discover that Irene and Soames 
have quietly become the dead and 
gone generation? 

Actual comparison shows us, as 
we might expect, that Galsworthy 
has not in any sense given us a repe- 
tition. If The Saga, with its rich- 
ness of material, its epic inclusion 
of all the ingredients of English life 
in the Victorian era, its complex 
passions and its intimacies of mood, 
might be likened to a fully orches- 
trated Beethoven symphony,—then 
Flowering Wilderness would re- 
mind us rather of a Bach fugue 
played by a master violinist. 

Certainly, in all his pagan world 
Galsworthy has no finer character 
than Dinny Cherrell, the Dinny of 
Maid in Waiting, lovable, true and 
perhaps too wholly generous. She 
is the theme that recurs, clear and 
sweet, above the soul-stirring har- 
monies of her relations with Wil- 
fred and the rest of the world. For 
it is the same dark Wilfred Desert, 
erstwhile adorer of Fleur and 
would-be betrayer of his friend Mi- 
chael, come back from the East in 
this book, to whom Dinny gives her 
heart. And it is Wilfred’s uncon- 
trolled nature that indirectly brings 
about the shipwreck of their love. 
Courageous enough in the war, lat- 
er on, in the East, he has adopted 
Islam “at the pistol point.” This 
story leaks out and he becomes a 
pariah branded with cowardice and 
treachery to British prestige in the 
East. Dinny’s love never balks at 
the barrier of opprobrium, but Wil- 
fred’s inner turmoil and unsurety 
eventually drive him to voluntary 
isolation. 

In scope and veracity the book is 
somewhat limited by a startling ac- 
cusation it makes: that not one per- 
son in it, including the kindly 
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clergyman is a believing Christian. 
All the tumult about Wilfred’s 
apostasy springs from a conven- 
tional and social code alone. So 
uniform a discrepancy is surely 
very local! 

Wales, England and Italy con- 
tribute gifts of temper and tempera- 
ment to the Tregaron family of The 
House Under the Water and the re- 
sult, as may be imagined, is as con- 
glomerate a household as we have 
found in many a day. Outstanding 
in dramatic quality is the central 
figure, the fiery Griffith Tregaron, 
defiant combative gambler, who 
looked like a leonine giant when 
seated, but more like a husky dwarf 
at full length. He rules as a feudal 
lord over his large household, his 
wild domain and Welsh tenantry. 
His vivid personality is set off by 
the other characters, notably his 
patrician Italian wife, Donna Lu- 
crezia, and Caterina (her Sancho 
Panza), the two sons and three con- 
trasting daughters, the youngest of 
whom, Phillipa, is this story’s hero- 
ine. 

Replete with the richness of im- 
agination and the distinction of 
style that one looks for in the work 
of Francis Brett Young, this book 
suffers not at all in comparison with 
its predecessors from the same pen. 
It is to be regretted, however, that 
the author’s several allusions to 
Catholics or Catholic practices are 
irritating in tone. His Catholic 
characters are unreligious and su- 
perstitious, and his description of a 
convent school quite unnecessarily 
distasteful. Cc. A. 


Shorter Notices.—In the somewhat 
hopeless effort to keep up with the 
publishers’ lists, many worthwhile 
books remain perforce too long un- 
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To our regret, many of 
the following reviews have been 
overlong in our folder. 

In an able and unusual book, 
Who Are These French? (New 


York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50), 
Friedrich Sieburg, correspondent 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung, writes 
in an airy tone but a philosophical 
spirit of the good and the evil in 
contemporary France as viewed by 
an open-minded German. In fam- 
ily life and manners, in logic, in 
cuisine and in sturdy individual- 
ism, he finds the French admirable. 
Yet France, he says, really has set 
herself as an obstacle to the prog- 
ress of the rest of the world. 
“Splendid and intolerable nation,” 
is his summary. The interest of the 
volume is greatly enhanced by the 
fact that M. Bernard Grasset, the 
publisher of the French transla- 
tion, added to it an Open Letter in 
which with sympathetic courtesy he 
replies to the author’s criticisms. 
We have here this Open Letter and 
also the author’s answer. All in all, 
the book forms one of the most sat- 
isfactory analytical studies we have 
seen of what may be called the 
French Problem.—For twenty years 
Doctor Hugo Iitis had been writing 
articles on Gregor Mendel and his 
work. Nevertheless, when he came 
to the compilation of an extended 
biography, he encountered serious 
difficulties. Mendel had kept no 
diary, had lived a solitary life and 
his death, years before the value of 
his work was recognized, caused the 
burning of most of his papers. De- 
spite all this, painstaking labor has 
resulted in the production of a per- 
manently valuable book, his Life of 
Mendel (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co. $5.00), recently translated 
into English by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. To the outline of a rather 














commonplace career, the author 
adds detailed technical accounts of 
the experiments and the reports 
which have established Mendel’s po- 
sition as a heroic figure in the his- 
tory of physical science. The omis- 
sion of any reference to Mendel’s 
inner life as religious and as priest 
would have been reasonable enough, 
since information about this aspect 
of his personality is presumably al- 
most impossible to obtain. Unfor- 
tunately, however, instead of main- 
taining a discreet silence, the biog- 
rapher, very unscientifically and 
sometimes quite absurdly, has gone 
out of his way to manifest a com- 
plete lack of understanding and 
sympathy with regard to the spir- 
itual and Catholic side of his sub- 
ject’s life. 

In The Knowledge of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by Ven. Louis De 
Ponte, S.J. (New York: Benziger 
Bros. $2.25), we have some ten 
chapters from the Guia Espiritual 
of Luis De la Puente made into a 
treatise on the loving union which 
results from the indwelling of 
Christ in the devout soul. The 
translation, by a Religious of the 
Order of St. Benedict, is based upon 
the Latin version of Melchiore 
Trevinnio which appeared at Co- 
logne in 1613, four years after the 
publication of the original. De la 
Puente (often called Du Pont) was 
the most influential of the Spanish 
Jesuits who wrote on mysticism in 
the post-Teresian period; and his 
writings are characterized by pre- 
cision and fervor. His Guia Espiri- 
tual is a masterly work described 
by its author as an abbreviation of 
everything connected with the spir- 
itual life and destined to guide those 
who have done their best to attain 
to perfection. Although it is the 
work on which his fame chiefly 
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rests, it has not, until the appear- 
ance of the present volume, been 
available, even in part, to English 
readers, none of his writings, we be- 
lieve, except the Meditations and 
the Life of Balthasar Alvarez, hav- 
ing heretofore been translated into 
English. The Appendix, containing 
a collection of his spiritual maxims 
and some of his prayers cast into a 
sort of free verse, is worthy of a 
special mention.—Another book of 
much spiritual value is The Life of 
Venerable Anne of Jesus (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $4.50), written 
by a Sister of Notre Dame de Namur 
and with a Preface by Father Bene- 
dict Zimmerman. It gives us the 
first adequate account in English of 
the woman who was closest to St. 
Teresa and who extended the work 
of the Carmelite Reform into France 
and the Netherlands. The heroic 
virtue of Anne of Jesus was official- 
ly recognized and she was declared 
Venerable by the Holy See in 1878; 
and the cause of her Beatification 
was introduced in 1885. Her body 
lies in a cell of the Carmel of Brus- 
sels. Readers familiar with the life 
of St. Teresa or of St. John of the 
Cross will recall how highly those 
saints esteemed Anne of Jesus. 
From the present book they may 
learn how loyal she ever remained 
to her great leader. It must have 
been at the cost of no little labor 
that the biographer collected the 
data here presented. Although the 
story of the great Carmelite dispute 
is not given in detail, it is—natural- 
ly enough—the Teresian side of the 
controversy which is favored. 

Of course, Mr. Edward L. 
O’Brien deserves well of those 
who write and those who read 
short stories. And Best Short 
Stories of 1932 and Yearbook of the 
American Short Story (New York: 
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Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50) contains 
in addition to some excellent, a good 
deal of interesting, information 
about everything connected with 
short stories. Having thus duly re- 
corded our appreciation we pass on 
to say that quite naturally Mr. 
O’Brien’s selection of “The Best” 
will not meet with the approval of 
every discriminating reader—a lim- 
itation inherent in the character of 
the field he has chosen as his own. 
This limitation logically affects the 
value of the information conveyed 
in the Yearbook which is bound up 
with the Best Stories. Mr. O’Brien 
believes that young writers have 
risen in merit in proportion as they 
have responded to the leadership of 
Sherwood Anderson and Ernest 
Hemingway and offers the present 
volume as evidence of that fact. 
The Yearbook which represents a 
vast amount of work could be 
made more useful still with a very 
small increase of editorial labor. 
There is often, says Dr. John 
O’Grady, in his Catholic Charities 
in the United States (Washington, 
D. C.: National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities. $3.00), a very strik- 
ing connection between lack of his- 
torical perspective and one’s out- 
look upon the actual situation. 
Hence, knowledge of the story of 
Catholic Charities in the United 
States should contribute to a better 
understanding and a happier solu- 
tion of the problems now confront- 
ing us. With this conviction he has 
toiled patiently for years to accu- 
mulate the information spread be- 
fore us systematically in this vol- 
ume, which has an Introduction 
by the late Bishop Shahan. It is a 
well-rounded piece of work, thor- 
ough, clear, well proportioned, apt- 
ly illustrating the wisdom of apply- 
ing scholarly method and scientific 
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temper to a task which not so long 
ago would have been relegated to an 
untrained compiler of records. His 
book becomes at once indispensable 
for all who would interest them- 
selves intelligently in the social 
problems of American life.—From 
the nation’s capital also comes a 
book of selections from The Confes- 
sions of Saint Augustine, Books 
I.-1X., with Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary by James Marshall 
Campbell, Ph.D., Associate Profes- 
sor of Greek and Latin, and Martin 
R. P. McGuire, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Greek and Latin at the Catholic 
University of America (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.50). It is 
a very complete and_ scholarly 
college Latin textbook providing 
readings for a semester from the 
Confessions of St. Augustine. De 
Labriolle’s text is used, with an am- 
ple introduction preceding and a 
special vocabulary following. Lit- 
erary style, peculiarities of syntax, 
Augustine’s use of Scripture, the 
historical and psychological back- 
ground are all briefly yet with suffi- 
cient thoroughness discussed; and 
there is an ample bibliography. 
The book is a credit to the authors 
and to their University. 

In Maggie (Chicago: The Fran- 
ciscan Herald Press. 85 cents), 
Rev. Marion Habig, O.F.M., gives us 
the story of Margaret Lekeuk, a 
Franciscan tertiary of Liége, who 
died at the age of twenty-three, aft- 
er a life of extraordinary piety and 
self-sacrifice. She was initiated in- 
to a life of union with God by a 
strict, hard taskmaster, her brother 
Martial, a Franciscan. Her inde- 
pendent character unfitted her for 
a convent life, but she strove for 
perfection in this busy world in a 
way that would put many a nun to 
shame. Indefatigable in minister- 

















ing to the poor and the fallen aways 
of Liége, a city which had suffered 
greatly during the German occupa- 
tion, she won many bitter anti- 
clericals and socialists back to the 
Church of their fathers by her kind- 
liness and her manifold charities. 
She gave away everything she pos- 
sessed, and did not scruple even to 
dispose of her parents’ property 
without their knowledge. Her ex- 
cesses remind us of those of the 
early Franciscans. When out of 
funds she would beg for her clients 
from door to door. Her poor, she 
said, must be fed and clothed, for 
otherwise they could not be taught 
to love God or His Church. 

Cecily Hallack’s delightful novel, 
Mirror for Toby (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00), the January 
choice of the Catholic Book Club, 
was reviewed in our November, 
1931, number. We are glad that 
this English Catholic writer, who is 
one of our contributors, is becoming 
better known in this country. 


Foreign Publications—Francis 
Thompson must have rejoiced in 
the nurseries of heaven, when he 
learned that Agnes de la Gorce, the 
talented daughter of the historian 
of the Second Empire had intro- 
duced him to the French literary 
public. Her book on Robert Hugh 
Benson was crowned by the French 
Academy. Francis Thompson et 
les Poétes Catholiques d’Angleterre 
(Paris: Librairie Plon. 15/fr.) de- 
serves the same honor. Mlle. Gorce 
tells the story of Thompson’s life 
and wanderings in London with 
sympathetic insight, and thanks a 
kindly Providence for saving him 
from despair through thé lasting 
friendship and affection of the Mey- 
nells. She analyses his essays and 
his poems, calling him “a poet of a 
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God who never tires of pardoning” 
—a poet “who disciplines his 
rhythms to sing the disciplines of 
the heart.” His “Sister Songs” are 
the tribute of a childlike soul to the 
innocence of the children he so 
dearly loved. By them his genius 
conferred “a little bit of eternity” 
upon the Meynells to repay them for 
their generous hospitality. His 
masterpiece, the “Hound of Heav- 
en,” is not so much “a poem of re- 
pentance as a song of consolation 
and detachment.” 

Lionel Johnson she styles “an 
English-born Celt freely conquered 
by Rome, a joyous singer of the 
things of God.” She compares the 
essays of Alice Meynell to finely cut 
jewels, and calls her poems lyrical 
meditations that tell of the reign of 
God in the secret of one’s heart. 
She rebukes Coventry Patmore for 
his intolerant hatred of democracy, 
and for his diatribes against Glad- 
stone, Disraeli, Cardinal Manning 
and the clergy in general, but shows 
the proud old tory throwing his 
manuscript into the flames when 
criticized by his friend, Father Ger- 
ard Hopkins. She recognizes his 
poetic genius, however, and shows 
how it developed after his conver- 
sion from highly wrought emotional- 
ism to pure spirituality. 

Maurice de Guérin, man and 
poet, is painted to the life in these 
pages from the pen of the Abbé E. 
Decahors (Paris: Bloud et Gay. 
48 fr.). We possess two good biog- 
raphies of the poet, one by Abel Le- 
franc, the other by Ernest Zyrom- 
ski. But our author apologizes— 
needlessly be it said—for this new 
biography on the plea that after a 
ten years’ search in collaboration 
with his friend M. Barthes he has 
unearthed 200 unedited letters and 
poems which throw new light on 
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the poet and his times. He calls his 
work an Essay in Psychological Bi- 
ography, a title well chosen, for he 
lays bare every thought and every 
dream of this aristocratic, original 
and melancholy personality. With 
a luxury of detail that at times is a 
bit wearisome, he follows his hero 
day by day, aye even hour by hour 
in his journeyings to and from 
Paris. He gives us a complete list 
of all his relatives even the most 
distant, describes every home he 
visited and every person he met, en- 
larges on his studies at Esquile and 
Paris, tells of his dabblings in jour- 
nalism and law, his sojourn with 
De Lamennais at La Chenaie, his 
affair with Mme. de Maistre, and 
his marriage with Caroline de Ger- 
vais. His book reveals a poet of no 
mean ability, a romantic and 
dreamy lover of nature, who died 
all too soon to realize the promise 
of his youth. Most charming is the 
love his sister bore him, a love that 
was to win him back to the faith of 
his fathers despite the influence of 
his friend, Barbey d’Aurevilly. The 
book is remarkable for the picture 
it gives of the social and intellectual 
life of Paris and the provinces at 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

To understand La Forét des Pen- 
dus, by Livin Rebreanu, which has 
been translated from the Rouma- 
nian by B. Madeleine and Léon 
Thevenin (Paris: Librairie Aca- 
démique Perrin. 15/fr.), one must 
know that before the Great War 
Roumania was divided into three 
parts; the independent kingdom of 
Roumania, Bessarabia under Rus- 
sian and Transylvania with Buco- 
vina under Austrian control. Both 


Russia and Austria had enrolled 
men from these divisions in their 
armies, 


which meant that often 
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men were fighting against their own 
race and kindred. On the title 
page we read: “In memory of my 
brother Emile, hanged by the Hun- 
garians in 1917, on the Roumanian 
front.” That wording is a somber 
preface to this thrilling war story. 
With his own brother in mind, M. 
Rebreanu recites the history of a 
Roumanian University student, who 
joined the Austrian army to please 
his fiancée, and for two years did 
his duty with distinction. As a 
member of a Council of War he did 
not hesitate to condemn a Bohemian 
to death for desertion. But the look 
of reproach in the dying man’s eyes 
troubled him for days, making him 
ask why traitors died so nobly, cry- 
ing boldly: “Long live Bohemia.” 
The crisis came when he was called 
upon to fight his own people on the 
Roumanian front. How he rebels 
and travels the same road to death 
as his Bohemian comrade in arms is 
told with intense feeling and re- 
markable psychological insight. 
We close the book haunted by 
scores of patriots dying without a 
murmur in “the forest of the 
hanged.” 

The well-known explorer and 
scientist, Dr. A. F. Legendre, one 
time director of the Imperial Med- 
ical School of Tcheng Tou, China, 
in La Crise Mondiale: L’Asie contre 
Europe (Paris: Librairie Plon. 
18 fr.), gives us his estimate of the 
present unrest in China, Japan and 
India. He discusses the anarchy 
promoted by Russian Bolshevism in 
China, the conflict between China 
and Japan in recent years, and the 
protest in India against English 
control. To our mind he exag- 
gerates the misdeeds of China, and 
extols too highly the noble (?) de- 
signs of Japan, which he maintains 
is merely acting as a police force 
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against banditry just as the United 
States acted when she invaded Mex- 
ico in 1916. He unfairly blames 
President Wilson’s principle of 
self-determination for the advent 
of Bolshevism in Asia—a principle, 
he declares, that was badly defined 
and hastily put forward by a man 
ignorant of world conditions. Al- 
though we do not agree with the 
author’s findings, his book is 
worthy of study, for he has lived 
many years in the Orient.—M. Léo- 
pold Levaux who also knows the 
East at first hand, speaks of it in 
L’Orient et Nous (Louvain: Edi- 
tions de l’Aucam. Vol. I, 25fr.), a 
volume of sympathetic and opti- 
mistic essays, as a field ripe for the 
harvest. Widespread unrest and 
hostile anti-Western sentiment, in- 
stead of discouraging Catholics, 
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should inspire us all the more to 
greater missionary activity. The 
Catholic Church alone can serve as 
a means of union between East and 
West. But to work effectively in 
the apostolate of conversion, we 
must know the East intimately, 
study its history, languages, litera- 
ture and philosophy, and appreci- 
ate rightly its great men of the past 
and the present. In page after page 
M. Levaux denounces bitterly 
Massis’ Defence of the West as a 
most unfair and unjust book, which 
exaggerates the moral and political 
aspects of the Yellow Peril to Chris- 
tianity’s great harm. The author 
gives us a brief history of the Cath- 
olic Church in China, and sympa- 
thetic portraits of Gandhi and Ta- 
gore. We await his second volume 
with interest. 
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